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REAL  EDUCATION:  ITS  PRINCIPLES  AND  A  LITTLE- 
KNOWN  CHAPTER  IN  ITS  HISTORY. 

II.  Education  in  Relation  to  Man  and  his  Surroundings,  and  Preparation 

FOR  Life. 

BY  william  jolly,  H.  M.  INSPECTOR  OF  SCHOOLS. 

I 

Let  us  examine  the  principles  that  lie  at  the  basis  of  this  novel 
and  interesting  venture  in  school-keeping  we  have  described ;  for 
the  Edinburgh  secular  school  was  specially  founded  on  a  well- 
digested  philosophical  plan,  and  was  started  to  work  it  out.  The 
subject  is  of  vital  importance  in  education,  and  we  are  still,  in  general, 
a  long  distance  from  its  true  solution,  though  we  have  made  some 
advances  towards  it.  The  special  problem  we  have  here  to  consider, 
amidst  the  multiplicity  of  matters  relating  to  it,  is  :  What  ought  to 
be  our  aim  in  passing  our  children  through  a  certain  course  of  study 
for  the  attainment  of  ktiowlcdge,  while  developing  their  natures  ?  what 
subjects  should  be  taught  in  our  schools  in  pursuance  of  this  aim 
Amidst  the  numerous  subjects  eagerly  pressed  on  our  attention 
by  their  advocates,  can  we  discover  a  principle  of  selection  }  These 
arc  the  questions  that  now  cry  aloud  for  answer ;  and  it  behooves  us, 
for  our  children’s  sakes  and  our  own,  to  see  that  the  answer  we  give 
—  for  we  mnst  give  some  reply  —  is  a  true  one.  The  kind  of  answer 
furnished  in  the  schools  whose  story  we  have  heard  will  be  best 
conveyed  historically. 

The  end  of  the  last  century  was  characterized  by  remarkable 
educational  darkness,  as  well  as  by  contentment  with  that  condition  ; 
but  the  beginning  of  the  present  witnessed  the  rise  of  a  wonderful 
educational  revival,  of  which  we  are  still  feeling  the  force  and  reap¬ 
ing  the  results.  This  revival  pervaded  all  departments  of  the 
educational  process  and  machinery,  —  the  extension  of  the  means  of 
education ;  the  improvement  of  its  methods,  and  of  the  range  of 
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study ;  the  professional  training  of  the  teacher ;  and  the  relations  | 

of  the  churches  on  the  one  hand  and  of  government  and  voluntary  j 

agencies  on  the  other  to  national  education,  and  of  them  all  to  the  | 

religious  education  of  the  young.  Education  gradually  rose  to  be  f 

one  of  the  great  questions  of  the  day  both  inside  and  outside  Parlia-  I 

ment,  and  it  commanded  the  energies  of  many  of  the  foremost  men  I 

of  the  time.  Amongst  these,  no  one  worked  more  devotedly  or  with 
clearer  insight  into  the  problems  involved,  and  no  one  suffered 
more  for  his  opinions  in  regard  to  them,  than  George  Combe.  This 
remarkable  man  has  been  hitherto  known  mainly,  if  not  solely, 
e.xcept  to  a  few,  as  the  chief  advocate  of  that  misunderstood  and 
despised  philosophy  called  Phrenology,  and  as  the  author  of  a  wise  j 
but  notorious  work,  which  received  more  pulpit  and  platform  fulmi-  | 

nations  than  most,  the  “  Constitution  of  Man.”  But  the  fact  is  I 

that  George  Combe  did  more  good  and  deserves  more  honor  for  his  j 

efforts  in  favor  of  education  than  for  any  other  of  his  manifold  | 

labors.  These  efforts  extended  over  the  whole  of  a  long  lifetime,  j 
embraced  the  widest  range  of  the  many  questions  then  under  dis¬ 
cussion,  and  were  pursued  with  a  pure,  undying  enthusiasm,  born  of 
ardent  love  of  truth  and  humanity,  which  no  misrepresentation  or 
obloquy  could  quench.  Of  both  of  these  he  had  more  than  the 
common  share ;  in  fact,  he  lived  during  most  of  his  days  a  kind  of 
pariah  existence,  nobly  endured  for  truth’s  sake,  and  not  least  for 
education.  He  perceived  with  singularly  clear  vision  the  bearings 
of  the  whole  subject,  and  the  best  means  of  correcting  the  errors 
then  prevalent.  This  is  not  the  place  for  narrating  George  Combe’s 
general  educational  labors,  however  interesting  and  important  in  the 
educational  history  of  the  century.  Our  present  ])urpose  is  to  con¬ 
sider  his  answers  to  the  questions  at  the  head  of  this  chapter,  con¬ 
nected  with  what  subjects  should  be  taught  in  our  schools.  His  close 
study  of  the  philosophy  of  education,  and  his  experience  of  the  course 
of  mere  words  through  which  he  had  himself  passed  under  that 
name  in  the  High  School  and  University  of  Edinburgh,  strongly 
attracted  his  attention  to  this  problem.  Words  then  governed  the  j 
school  and  the  college,  the  pulpit  and  the  senate,  to  a  greater 
extent,  happily,  than  they  do  now  ;  languages,  especially  the  dead 
ones,  formed  the  only  food,  dry  and  feckless,  on  which  children  were 
fed  in  our  higher  schools  in  particular  during  the  period  of  most 
clamorous  demand  for  a  knowledge  of  things:  and  George  Combe 
determined  to  do  what  he  could  to  denounce  such  a  system,  which 
did  such  injustice  and  damage  to  our  youth,  and  to  demonstrate  and  | 
exemplify  “a  more  excellent  way.”  j 
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Education,  in  its  highest  and  truest  funetion,  he  eonstantly  showed 
should  aim  at  development ;  at  the  trainingoi  the  whole  of  the  faculties 
of  the  child,  by  exercises  and  studies  adapted  for  that  end.  But 
amidst  the  multitude  of  subjects  of  study,  which  should  be  chosen 
for  this  purpose  t 

First,  he  held  that  they  should  be  studies,  not  of  words  only,  but 
of  things,  which  were  the  natural,  direct,  and  in  early  years  the  only 
true  agents  for  training  the  faeulties.  Of  course  the  usual  instru¬ 
mental  subjects,  the  three  R’s  and  their  correlates,  must  be  taught ; 
but  these  should  be  relegated  to  their  subordinate  places,  as  tools  for 
gaining  and  expressing  real  knowledge.  Real  knowledge,  George 
Combe  defines  as  a  knowledge  of  things  and  their  relations  :  that  is, 
a  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  human  nature,  human  life,  and  the  uni¬ 
verse  that  surrounds  and  supports  these,  of  the  relations  existing 
between  them,  and  of  the  laws  that  regulate  them.  Instruction, 
according  to  him,  meant  “  presenting  to  the  mental  faculties  which 
God  has  made,  the  objects,  the  real  things  in  creation  which  he  has 
adapted  to  them.”  The  studies  of  our  schools  should  be  based  on  and 
pervaded  by  realism  ;  and  the  linguistic  subjects  should  be  reduced 
to  their  proper  place  and  function,  which  makes  them  valuable  as 
instruments,  and  to  some  extent  as  e.xcrcisers,  of  the  faculties.  Of 
these  realistic  subjects,  he  held  that  those  should  be  selected  that 
trained  the  future  man  and  woman  for  the  efficient  and  happy  conduct 
of  life.  This  position  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  subjects  he  believed 
to  be  not  only  practical  and  sensible,  but  philosophical  and  axiomatic* 
“If  the  Creator,”  he  argues,  “has  bestowed  on  the  body,  on  the 
mind,  and  on  e.xternal  nature,  determinate  constitutions,  and  has 
arranged  them  to  act  on  each  other  and  to  produce  happiness  or 
misery  to  man  according  to  certain  definite  principles;  and  if  this 
action  goes  on  invariably,  inflexibly,  and  irresistibly,  whether  man 
attend  to  it  or  not :  it  is  obvious  that  the  very  basis  of  useful  knowl¬ 
edge  must  consist  of  an  acquaintance  with  these  natural  arrange¬ 
ments,  and  that  education  will  be  valuable  in  the  exact  degree  in 
which  it  communicates  such  information  and  trains  the  faculties  to 
act  upon  it.”  “  In  whatever  sphere  of  life  we  move,”  he  explains, 
“  w'e  are  encompassed  by  the  elements  of  nature,  which  minister  to 
our  health  and  enjoyment,  or  to  our  detriment  and  discomfort, 
according  as  we  use  them  wisely  or  the  reverse,  according  as  we 
adapt  our  conduct  to  their  real  qualities  or  run  counter  to  their  influ¬ 
ence.  We  are  surrounded  by  human  beings  and  are  influenced  by 
the  great  tide  of  human  affairs  ;  and  without  a  knowledge  of  external 
nature  and  the  nature  of  man,  his  history,  laws,  and  institutions,  we 
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shall  be  no  more  capable  of  acting  well  and  wisely  our  parts  through 
life,  than  is  the  mariner  of  steering  successfully  without  helm,  com¬ 
pass,  or  chart,  through  the  ocean.”  Here  (icorge  Combe  and  all 
true  educationists  are  at  one.  They  unanimously  agree  with  Pesta- 
lozzi  when  he  says  that  “  the  ultimate  end  of  education  is,  not  per¬ 
fection  in  the  accomplishments  of  the  school,  but  fitness  for  life  ” ; 
and  with  William  I^llis  when  he  expresses  the  aim  of  the  school  to 
be  “to  form  children  into  well-disposed  and  capable  men,”  and  “to 
help  them  to  a  perception  of  the  line  of  conduct  which  they  ought 
to  pursue  on  quitting  school,  and  to  call  forth  in  them  a  sense  of 
responsibility  perpetually  urging  them  to  pursue  that  line.”*  This 
puts  the  central  aim  of  education  in  a  phrase  —  fitness  for  life  —  and 
supplies  a  principle,  solid,  simple,  and  all-embracing.  Yet  how 
revolutionary  is  it  in  regard  to  our  educational  systems  as  they  are! 
Guided  by  it,  let  us  inquire  xvJiat  special  subjects  should  be  taught. 

These  we  shall  find  by  looking  at  man  and  his  relations.  What 
therefore  are  these } 

Man  himself  consists  of  body  and  mind,  — a  physical  and  mental 
constitution,  composed  of  numerous  parts;  of  faculties,  each  having 
its  own  functions  and  laws.  Py  obedience  to  these,  his  happiness 
as  an  organized  being  is  measured  and  regulated.  He  ought,  there¬ 
fore,  to  know  physiology,  which  explains  the  parts  of  his  body 
and  their  functions ;  and  mental  philosophy,  which  expounds  the 
faculties  and  laws  of  his  mind.  He  is  born  into  and  lives  in  a  fam¬ 
ily  circle,  which  involves  certain  domestic  and  moral  duties  of  the 
highest  importance;  and  he  has  soon  to  enter  on  practical  life  in 
society,  and  to  become  a  member  of  the  social  body,  which  is  gov¬ 
erned  by  certain  principles  of  the  relations  of  man  to  man  in  the 
thousand  connections  in  which  they  stand  to  each  other  :  he  should 
therefore  be  instructed  in  the  moral,  social,  economical,  and  sanitary 
sciences,  which  investigate  those  multifarious  and  vital  relationships, 
and  the  resulting  duties.  Whether  rich  or  poor,  he  has  certain  work 
to  do  in  life,  and  he  must  engage  in  some  trade  or  profession:  he 
should  therefore  be  prepared  for  this  work,  by  some  instruction  in 
its  nature,  and  in  the  processes  and  principles  it  involves,  and  he 
should  receive  a  certain  amount  of  technical  education  before  begin¬ 
ning  his  technical  labors.  He  inhabits  a  certain  country,  under  a 
certain  government,  civic  and  political,  which  wields  enormous 
power  over  personal,  domestic,  and  social  well-being :  he  ought 

*  PhiloSocrates,  Vol.  II.  pp.  102-106,  by  William  Ellis,  the  founder  of  the  Birkbeck 
Schools,  in  London,  and  author  of  many  e.xccllent  works  on  education,  published  by  Smith, 
Elder  &  Co.,  London. 
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therefore  to  know  something  of  his  position  as  a  member  of  the 
body  politic,  of  the  principles  of  government  and  right  legislation, 
as  developed  in  political  science,  in  order  to  perform  efficiently  the 
important  functions  of  an  intelligent  citizen.  He  dwells,  also,  on 
that  wonderful  ball,  the  earth,  with  its  countless  beings  and  objects, 
all  under  the  dominion  of  natural  law :  he  ought  to  learn  as  far  as 
possible  its  shape,  size,  and  appearance,  and  the  varied  phenomena 
that  diversify  its  surface,  as  detailed  in  geography ;  its  plants,  as 
described  in  botany  ;  its  rocks,  as  examined  by  geology  ;  its  extraor¬ 
dinary  forces,  as  investigated  by  physics ;  and  its  elements,  as 
developed  by  chemistry, — in  order  that  he  may  have  an  intelligent 
conception  of  his  terrestrial  habitation.  Then  there  is  the  strange 
and  fascinating  stury  of  the  varied  doings  of  humanity  in  the  long 
past,  as  gathered  up  and  systematized  in  history,  which  he  ought  to 
know  something  of  for  his  own  instruction  and  guidance.  But  the 
globe  on  which  he  is  placed  is  but  one  of  a  “  wondrous  maze  ”  of 
suns  and  systems  that  fill  illimitable  space,  as  explored  by  astronomy  ; 
and  he  should  become  acquainted  in  some  measure  with  those,  to 
know  his  true  place  in  the  universal  system  of  things.  But  finally, 
pervading,  regulating,  upholding  all,  exists  the  eternal,  universal 
power,  whose  energy  is  expressed  in  the  substances  that  fill  and  the 
laws  that  regulate  the  cosmos  to  which  his  faculties  are  adapted, 
and  to  which  all  existence  bears  a  divine  relationship,  as  expressed 
in  universal  religion  and  variously  formulated  in  theology ;  and  these 
sacred  relations  he  ought  also  to  be  taught,  and  trained  to  act  upon 
with  reverent  and  loyal  obedience. 

These  are  the  facts  of  the  case,  the  circumstances  of  man  and  his 
environment,  of  the  laborer  and  his  field  of  labor,  of  the  ship  and  the 
course  it  has  to  steer.  Their  number  and  variety  are  great,  and 
their  importance  still  greater.  But  there  is  neither  utility  nor 
wisdom  in  objecting  to  the  variety,  or  refusing  to  look  into  them, 
appalled  by  their  multitude.  As  well  might  a  captain  object  to  the 
many  leagues  he  must  sail,  the  countless  rocks  he  must  avoid,  the 
numerous  capes  he  must  double,  the  varied  winds  and  hurricanes  he 
must  encounter,  to  gain  his  desired  haven.  Remonstrance  or  denial 
or  non-preparation  will  remove  none  of  them.  They  are  the  facts, 
and  they  must  be  faced  to  succeed. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  supposed  that  a  child  is  to  enter  deeply 
into  all  these  subjects.  That  is  neither  necessary  nor  desirable  ;  nor 
is  it  possible  in  the  time  and  in  the  state  of  his  faculties  ;  but  being 
the  conditions  of  his  life  and  happiness,  they  should  be  known  as  far 
as  they  can  be  in  the  time,  and  with  a  view  to  future  study.  With 
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judicious  arrangements  and  organization  of  the  school  course,  much 
more  could  be  done  than  may  at  first  sight  appear  probable,  and 
more  than  most  people  would  think  possible  ;  not  excepting  teachers, 
who,  good,  hard-working  men  that  they  are,  unfortunately  are  too 
much  bound  by  tradition  and  routine  to  see  so  clearly  and  impartially 
as  is  desirable  in  this  matter,  so  vital  in  education.  As  in  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  “secular  schools,”  let  all  the  lessons  in  every  subject,  thedaily 
reading,  writing,  geography,  history,  and  science  lessons,  be  arranged 
and  conducted  so  as  to  carry  out  a  well-conceived  plan  of  instruction, 
based  on  and  regulated  by  these  necessary  lines  of  study,  from  the 
first  day  of  entering  school  to  the  last ;  and  not  only  could  the  whole 
field  be  traversed,  but  this  could  be  done  with  a  depth  and  breadth 
that  would  be  surprising.  Let,  for  example,  all  the  gallery  lessons 
of  the  infant  school  be  so  planned  as  not  only  to  rouse  and  train  the 
awakening  faculties,  but  lay  the  foundation  and  fir.st  courses  of  the 
future  temple  ;  let  our  reading-books,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest, 
be  arranged  and  classified  so  as  to  carry  out  the  same  central  ideas, 
the  subject-matter  being  so  selected  and  expressed  as  gradually  but 
securely  to  add  to  the  systematic  knowledge  of  the  whole  field  trav¬ 
ersed,  —  care  being  taken  throughout  to  graduate  the  instructions 
to  the  years  and  capacities  of  the  children,  and  to  develop  their 
growing  faculties  ;  let  the  problems  also  of  arithmetic  and  mathemat¬ 
ics  be  continually  brought  to  bear  in  the  realistic  subjects  taught; 
let  geography  be  studied  with  the  same  view,  and  history  so  treated 
as  to  show  the  working  of  human  interests  and  the  gradual  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  great  moral  and  social  problems  that  affect  human¬ 
ity  ;  and  let  this  be  done  with  all  the  other  subjects  of  the  school, 
however  remotely  connected  in  appearance  with  the  central  con¬ 
ception  :  and  the  broad  scheme  will  be  gradually  and  effectively 
completed,  while  the  connections  between  all  subjects  and  the  central 
aim  will  be  seen  to  be  much  closer  and  more  numerous  to  the  earnest 
and  enlightened  educator,  the  more  the  idea  is  pursued. 

Does  not  the  course  of  study  here  suggested  for  our  children 
recall  echoes,  remote  neither  in  time  nor  place,  of  sententious  sneers 
regarding  the  low  pursuit  of  ''useful  knowledge,”  scientific  “cram," 
making  our  children  walking  cncyclopxdias  and  similar  facetious 
emptinesses,  regarding  science  in  schools }  But  the  subject  is  too 
serious  for  such  flippancies  ;  and  more  peccant  accusations  as  to 
their  being  mere  memory  work,  wanting  in  culture,  crushing  the 
poetry  out  of  child-life,  starving  the  imagination,  and  the  like,  will 
be  found  to  be  mistaken,  one-sided,  or  untrue,  as  we  shall  see  anon. 
The  problem  under  consideration  is  one  of  the  most  important  in 
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education,  having  the  most  vital  bearings  on  our  children’s  happi¬ 
ness  and  the  progress  of  mankind.  It  involves  in  simple  truth  the 
greatest  question  that  can  be  adiircssed  to  any  parent  or  philan¬ 
thropist  ;  viz.,  How  shall  we  best  prepare  our  children  for  the  happy 
and  useful  discharge  of  their  duties  in  the  world,  how  best  equip 
them  for  the  work  of  life,  for  future  happiness  or  misery  to  them¬ 
selves  and  others  }  If  what  earnest  realists  here  recommend  for  this 
high  end  is  wrong,  let  it  be  seriously  met,  its  errors  pointed  out,  and 
a  better  course  shown.  Hut  the  matter  is  too  solemn  for  facetious¬ 
ness,  too  deep  for  shallowness. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  life  on  which  the  child  is  soon  to  enter, 
and  of  his  surroundings  in  society  and  the  universe,  is  the  prepara¬ 
tion  here  recommended  not  sound  and  sensible.^  Is  it  not  philo¬ 
sophical,  yea,  necessary,  in  face  of  the  facts } 

The  mere  details  are  not  what  it  is  desired  to  direct  attention  to 
here.  These  can  be  left  to  be  afterwards  adjusted,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  children  and  the  time  available  in  school.  The 
great  point  for  the  reader  is  to  note  the  central  conception  of  the 
scheme  advocated,  the  principle  of  selection  and  guidance  in  regard 
to  the  studies  of  our  schools, —  that  of  enabling  a  child  to  know  him¬ 
self  and  his  environment,  and  the  duties  thence  arising,  on  the  per¬ 
formance  of  which  individual  and  general  happiness  absolutely  and 
only  depends. 

Let  us  present  the  subject  in  another  light,  in  order  to  help  to  a 
firmer  grasp  of  the  principle.  Here  is  man,  a  delicately  organized 
being,  possessing  a  certain  physical  and  mental  constitution,  ushered 
into  a  wonderful  system  of  beings,  objects,  and  forces,  of  countless 
variety  and  intricacy,  which  are  governed  by  certain  irrevocable  laws 
dispensing  to  him  happiness  or  misery  with  absolute  certainty  and 
without  compunction,  according  to  the  obedience  he  renders  to 
them,  from  which  ignorance  is  no  safeguard,  and  with  which  suffer¬ 
ing  is  no  plea.  These  laws  are  universal,  irreversible,  and  undiscrim¬ 
inating  ;  and  the  systems  of  things  regulated  by  them  are  ever  around 
him,  press  upon  him,  and  pervade  him  in  social  and  mental  as  cer¬ 
tainly  as  in  physical  matters,  and  deal  out  pleasure  or  pain  to  him, 
whether  he  knows  them  intelligently  or  not ;  and  his  whole  life,  from 
the  innermost  recesses  of  his  personal  and  domestic  relations  to  the 
most  distant  influences  of  the  stars,  is  swayed  by  them  with  omnip¬ 
otent  power  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  In ’such  circumstances, 
in  view  of  the  plain  facts  of  the  case,  what  would  seem  to  be  the 
wise  and  sensible  course  for  parents  and  teachers  to  pursue  in  regard 
to  the  child  ?  Surely  to  give  him  some  knowledge  of  himself  and 
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his  all-regulatin"  surroundings,  in  order  to  prepare  him  as  fully  as 
possible  for  entering  into  this  great  system  of  things,  so  pregnant 
with  his  bliss  or  bane  ;  that  he  may  know,  as  far  as  he  can,  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  his  existence,  the  rules  of  the  mighty  game  he  has  to  play. 
Surely  he  ought  to  be  prepared  for  the  voyage  of  life,  — have  a  chart 
of  the  course  to  be  steered,  the  rocks  and  shoals  to  be  avoided,  the 
winds  and  storms  to  be  encountered,  —  that  he  may  escape  danger 
or  shipwreck  for  himself  and  those  he  holds  dearest,  and  damage  and 
wrong  to  others.  Such  a  preparation  for  life  seems  at  once  dictated 
by  common-sense,  sound  philosophy,  enlightened  selfishness,  and  the 
highest  sanctions.* 

But  of  all  this  wide  range  of  subjects  included  in  such  a  course, 
are  any  of  them  more  necessary  than  others  ^  Are  there  any  of 
them  that  are  essential  to  success,  whatever  others  may  be  left  out, 
from  the  pressure  of  time  or  circumstances.^  Here  let  us  apply  the 
principle  of  the  scheme,  that  of  preparing  the  child  for  the  eonduct 
of  life, — Pestalozzi’s  “fitness  for  life.”  His  own  organization, 
physical  and  mental,  is  ever  with  him,  and  cannot  be  escaped  from, 
even  though  cursed  with  deepest  pain ;  he  must  also  mingle  and  have 
dealings  with  his  fellow-men,  in  domestic  and  social  intercourse, 
and  certain  duties  are  incumbent  upon  him  in  these  necessary  rela¬ 
tions,  which  regulate  the  happiness  and  well-being  of  himself  and 
others.  It  would  seem  to  follow,  therefore,  that  if  he  ought  to  be 
taught  anything  he  should  be  carefully  instructed  in  these  necessary, 
ever-present,  all-pervading  relations  and  duties,  so  pregnant  with 
personal  and  general  results.  The  relations  systematized  in  the 
other  sciences  are  not  so  near  and  pressing.  He  may  or  may  not 
study  chemistry  or  physics  or  geography,  .so  far  as  his  happiness  in 
life  is  concerned,  but  he  should  study  the  sciences  that  regulate 
his  daily  conduct.  If  this  is  so,  he  ought  therefore  to  pass  through 
a  careful  preparatory  course  of  mental  science,  physiology,  and 
hygiene,  which  teach  the  conditions  of  his  per.sonal,  mental,  and 
physical  health ;  of  moral,  social,  and  political  science,  or  the 
“  science  of  human  well-being,”  as  it  has  been  truly  named,  which 
points  out  his  duties  to  others  ;  and  in  the  divine  relations  between 
himself,  his  fellow-beings,  the  universal  whole,  and  its  central  sus¬ 
taining  energy,  as  expressed  in  religion,  which  supplies  the  motive 
power  of  action. 

The  pressing  need  of  giving  children  “correct  views  of  the  real 

♦See  Huxley’s  admirable  “  I^y  Sermons”  on  the  same  subject,  especially  an  admirable 
and  eloquent  passage,  in  which  life  is  compared  to  a  game  of  chess,  on  the  winning  or  losing 
of  which  our  happiness  wholly  depends,  and  education  to  the  learning  of  its  rules. 
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principles,  machinery,  and  objects  of  life,  and  of  training  them  to 
act  systematically  in  relation  to  them  in  their  habitual  conduct,”  as  an 
essential  part  of  their  instruction,  whatever  else  is  given  or  omitted, 
is  thus  practically  and  convincingly  put  by  George  Combe :  — 

“  What  should  we  think  of  a  merchant  who  should  embark  himself,  his  wife,  family 
and  fortune  on  board  of  a  ship,  take  the  command  of  it  himself,  and  set  sail  on  a  voyage 
of  adventure,  without  knowledge  of  navigation,  without  charts,  and  without  having  any 
particular  port  of  destination  in  view?  We  should  consider  him  as  a  lunatic.  And  yet 
many  men  are  launched  forth  on  the  sea  of  active  life,  as  ill  provided  with  knowledge  and 
objects  as  the  individual  here  imagined.  Suppose,  however,  our  adventurous  navigator  to 
use  the  precaution  of  placing  himself  under  convoy,  to  attach  himself  to  a  fleet,  to  sail 
when  they  sailed,  and  to  stop  when  they  stopped :  we  should  still  lament  his  ignorance, 
and  reckon  the  probabilities  great  of  his  running  foul  of  his  companions  in  the  voyage, 
foundering  in  a  storm,  being  wrecked  on  shoals  or  sunken  rocks,  or  making  an  unproductive 
speculation,  even  if  he  safely  attained  a  trading  port.  This  simile  appears  to  me  to  be 
scarcely  an  exaggeration  of  the  condition  in  which  young  men  in  general  embark  in  the 
business  of  the  world.  The  great  mass  of  society  is  the  fleet  to  which  they  attach  them¬ 
selves  ;  it  is  moving  onwards,  and  they  move  with  it.  Sometimes  it  is  favored  with  pros¬ 
perity,  sometimes  overtaken  bv  adversity,  and  they  jiassively  undergo  its  various  fates; 
sometimes  they  make  shipwreck  of  themselves  by  running  foul  of  their  neighbors’  interests, 
or  by  deviating  from  the  course,  and  encountering  hazards  peculiarly  their  own  :  but  in  all 
they  do,  and  in  all  they  suffer,  they  obey  an  impulse  from  without,  and  rarely  pursue  any 
definite  object  except  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  and  they  follow  even  it  without  a  systematic 
plan.  If  you  consider  that  this  moving  mass  called  ‘society’  is  only  a  vast  assemblage  of 
individuals,  nearly  all  equally  ignorant,  and  that  the  impulses  which  they  obey  are  merely 
the  desires  of  the  most  energetic  minds,  pursuing,  often  blindly,  their  individual  advantage, 
you  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  strange  gyrations  which  society  has  so  often  exhibited.  In 
rude  ages,  the  leaders  and  the  people  loved  ‘  the  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious 
war’;  they  moved  to  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  rejoiced  in  the  clang  of  arms.  In  our 
day,  the  leaders  steer  to  wealth  and  fame,  and  the  mass  toils  after  them  as  best  it  may. 
In  one  year,  a  cotton  mania  seizes  the  leaders,  and  vast  portions  of  the  people  are  infected 
with  the  disease.  In  another  year,  a  mania  for  joint-stock  companies  attacks  them,  and 
their  followers  again  catch  the  infection.  In  a  third  year,  a  fever  for  railroads  seizes  on 
them,  and  all  rush  into  speculations  in  stock.  In  these  varying  aspects  of  .social  move¬ 
ments,  we  discover  nothing  like  a  well-considered  scheme  of  action,  adopted  from  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  pursued  to  its  results.  The  leaders  and  the  multitude  appear  equally  to  be 
moved  by  impulses  which  control  and  correct  each  other  by  collision  and  concussion,  but 
in  each  of  which  thousands  of  individuals  are  crushed  to  death,  although  the  mass  escapes 
and  continues  to  move  forward  in  that  course  which  corresponds  to  the  direction  of  the 
last  force  which  was  applied  to  it. 

“  It  appears  to  me  that,  by  correct  and  enlarged  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  of  the 
external  world,  the  young  might  be  furnished  with  a  chart  and  plan  of  life  suited  to  their 
wants,  desires,  and  capacities  as  rational  l^eings.  If  they  should  subsequently  become 
leaders,  this  would  enable  them  to  steer  the  social  course  with  greater  precision  and 
advantage  than  has  been  done  in  bygone  times ;  or  if  they  remained  humble  members  of 
the  body  politic,  to  shape  their  individual  courses  so  as,  in  some  degree,  to  avoid  the 
collisions  and  concussions  which  reckless  ardor,  in  alliance  wi^h  ignorance,  is  ever  encoun¬ 
tering.  A  young  tnan,  if  properly  instructeil,  should  commence  active  life  with  a  clear 
perception  of  the  natural  laws  by  which  social  interests,  and  particularly  those  of  the 
profession  which  he  adopts,  are  governed  ;  the  results  to  which  the  various  courses  of 
action  submitted  to  his  choice  are  calculated  to  lead ;  and  the  steps  by  w'hich  these  results 
arc  in  general  evolved.  This  advantage,  however,  is  rarely  posses.sed,  and  the  young  are 
left  to  grope  their  way,  or  to  join  the  convoy  and  sail  with  the  fleet,  as  they  best  are  able.” 
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What  a  painful  commentary  on  these  wise  observations,  and  proof 
of  the  need  of  such  instruction,  arc  the  recent  and  ever-recurring 
depression  in  trade,  and  terrible  experiences  due  to  reckless  banking 
and  rash  speculations!  I  low  simple,  interesting,  and  jiractical  these 
subjects,  which  are  generally  counted  abstruse  and  hard,  may  be 
made  when  rightly  treated,  is  abundantly  evident  in  the  works  of 
Mr.  William  bdlis,*  the  founder  and  munificent  endower  of  the  Birk- 
beck  Schools  in  London,  and  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  these  and  other  schools  in  which  social  science  has  been 
made  essential  and  has  been  daily  taught,  and  of  which  we  have  yet 
to  speak. 

This  subject,  as  developed  by  Mr.  Ellis,  is  virtually  a  new  science, 
adapted  for  schools  and  universal  study,  and  is  a  union  of  the  j^rinci- 
ples  of  social  and  political  science,  with  those  of  morals  and  religion, 
which  aims  at  the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious 
faculties  by  means  of  the  great  problems  of  social  life. 

From  all  this  it  would  seem  to  follow,  that  out  of  the  range  of  sub¬ 
jects  sketched  as  giving  a  knowledge  of  man,  and  his  environment 
and  the  relative  duties,  the  humanitarian  subjects  claim  the  higher 
regard  and  should  receive  greater  attention  and  study,  and  that  these 
should  never  be  omitted  from  the  school  course.  These  should  be 
taught,  whatever  else  is  left  out ;  and  all  the  others  named,  instru¬ 
mental  and  physical,  as  fully  as  time  and  circumstances  will  allow. 

But  the  advocates  of  this  course  of  study  for  schools  hold  not  only 
that  these  subjects  are  necessary  for  equipment  for  the  work  of  life, 
but  that  they  are  in  themselves  the  very  best  means  of  achieving 
the  other  and  higher  function  of  education,  that  of  devclojunent,  — the 
training  of  the  faculties.  This  opens  up  a  subject  of  much  contro- 
vensy  regarding  the  cultural  power  of  the  linguistic  and  mathemat¬ 
ical  studies  on  the  one  hand,  which  have  so  long  borne  sway  in  our 
schools,  and  of  the  scientific  subjects  on  the  other,  which  arc  now 
gradually  and  surely  replacing  them  ;  a  controversy  carried  on  on 
both  sides  by  most  of  our  ablest  educationists,  to  which  we  can  only 
now  refer.  In  addition  to  the  growing  demonstration  of  argument 
and  experience  in  regard  to  the  cultural  power  of  the  sciences,  social 
and  physical,  in  the  education  of  our  children,  it  is  only  right  that 
we  should  listen  for  a  moment  to  the  practical  testimony  of  one  of 
their  earliest  and  mosfphilosophical  advocates,  who  has  tried  them 
and  not  found  them  wanting.  Sj^eaking  of  their  teaching  in  the 
Edinburgh  school,  George  Combe  thus  summarizes  the  results:  — 

*  See  his  “  Outlines  of  Social  Economy,”  “  Progressive  Lessons  in  Social  Science,”  and 
”  keligion  in  Common  Life.”  London  :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 
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“  It  has  been  found  practicable  to  teach  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences  to  the 
children,  without  straining  their  faculties,  or  having  recourse  to  emulation,  rewards,  or 
punishments  to  stimulate  them  to  exertion.  The  adaptation  of  this  knowledge  to  the 
human  faculties  has  rendered  the  communication  of  it  to  the  mind  as  acceptable  as  the 
iupply  of  food  to  the  botly.  The  lessons  on  science  have  been  followed  with  eagerness  by 
the  pupils,  recommended  solely  by  the  inherent  interest  of  the  subjects  and  their  applica¬ 
tions  to  the  promotion  of  human  welfare.  The  influence  of  this  instruction  in  wakening 
up  an  observing,  reflecting,  and  self-controlling  habit  of  mind,  is  one  of  its  leading  charac¬ 
teristics.  The  children  learn  that  they  exist  in  the  midst  of  ever-active  forces,  physical 
and  moral,  with  which  determinate  consequences  have  been  connected  by  the  Author  of 
nature  ;  and  they  have  been  enabled  to  discern  that  a  large  extent  of  human  suffering 
arises  from  ignorance  of  the  agency  of  these  forces,  or  from  reckless  or  wilful  encounters 
with  them,  and  also  that  the  improvement  in  their  own  condition  attainable  by  steady 
compliance  with  the  natural  conditions  of  happiness  is  so  great,  that  it  is  calculated  to 
afford  them  every  encouragement  to  acquire  the  knowledge,  and  submit  to  the  self-restraint, 
which  are  indispensable  to  that  compliance.  In  the  lessons  on  social  economy,  physiology, 
and  phrenology,  these  conditions  are  systematically  taught.  The  promoters  have,  from  the 
first  establishment  of  the  school,  advocated  the  great  practical  importance  of  teaching 
physiology,  and  its  applications  to  health,  to  the  children  of  the  working  classes;  and 
experience  has  shown  that  the  young  receive  such  instruction  with  intelligence  and 
avidity.” 

The  promoters  of  the  “  secular  schools  ”  had  also  special  views 
regarding  the  manner  of  teaching  these  realistic  subjects,  which 
have  been  well  e.xpressed  by  the  same  authority,  and  which  should 
commend  themselves  to  the  advocates  of  these  studies  and  to  all 
educationists.  He  held  that,  as  taught,  they  were  too  exclusively 
addressed  to  certain  faculties,  chiefly  a  few  of  the  intellectual, 
whereas  they  should  e.xercise  the  widest  range  of  the  mental  powers, 
including  the  moral,  aesthetical,  and  religious, — a  view  undoubtedly 
sound,  and  based  on  the  science  of  education,  and  deserving  much 
more  attention  than  it  has  yet  received.  It  is  unquestionably  true 
that  most  of  our  teaching  is  too  narrow  in  its  appeal  to  the  faculties, 
and  that  only  a  small  number  of  these  are  exercised  in  the  subjects 
taught.  Scientific  subjects  are  admirably  adapted  to  train  the 
higher  power.s,  and  when  properly  treated  give  the  healthiest  train¬ 
ing  to  these.  George  Combe  makes  the  most  earnest  appeals  for 
this  broader  exercise  of  the  faculties,  and  furnishes  the  best  hints  for 
doing  it. 

Of  their  special  fitness  as  instruments  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
aesthetic  and  poetic  faculties,  Mr.  Williams  thus  speaks,  as  the 
result  of  his  labors  in  the  Edinburgh  school ;  and  my  aim  being 
more  that  of  the  historian  and  commentator  than  of  the  expounder, 
I  prefer  to  give  the  achieved  results  of  the  experience  of  the 
subjects  of  my  story  rather  than  my  own:  — 

“  It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  th.'it  in  thus  presenting  these  subjects  in  relation  to 
their  practical  applications,  the  inherent  interest  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  is  lost  sight 
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of.  It  is  found  that  little  effort  is  required,  in  the  form  of  rhetorical  commentary,  to  lead 
children  to  appreciate  the  admir.able  properties  .and  beautiful  harmonics  of  nature ;  for  if 
their  attention  is  fairly  directed  to  the  facts  and  rehations  of  science  and  natural  history, 
and  these  are  made  clear  and  intelligible  to  them,  they  appeal  spontaneously  not  only  to  the 
intellect,  but  to  the  easily  roused  wonder  and  poetic  emotions  of  the  child,  and  quite  as 
effectually  as  the  most  popular  nursery  fiction.  The  steam-engine,  moved  by  a  natural 
force  which  the  intellect  of  m.an  has  summoned  to  his  use,  is  stronger  than  the  biggest 
giant  that  fabled  heroes  ever  vanquished.  The  modern  ehemist,  by  availing  himself  of  the 
simple  properties  of  the  earth’s  materials,  can  effect  changes  as  wonderful  as  those  which 
the  magician,  aided  by  his  spells  and  familiar  spirits,  is  said  to  have  produced.  The  genii 
conjured  up  by  means  of  Aladdin’s  lamp  could  not  perform  half  the  marvels  aetually 
achieved  by  electricity ;  which,  in  one  of  its  forms,  can  be  made  to  appear  by  rubbing  a 
common  piece  of  glass.  Even  fairyland,  the  purest  and  most  elegant  of  all  the  creations 
of  imaginative  poetry,  is  eclipsed  by  the  miniature  world  of  beautiful  beings  the  micro¬ 
scope  unveils  ;  and  it  would  be  profanity  to  compare  even  the  grandest  of  romantic  concep¬ 
tions  with  the  overwhelming  vastness  of  the  infinite  maze  of  worlds  revealed  to  us  by  the 
telescope. 

“  The  importance  of  educating  the  poetic  faculties  of  children,  by  directing  them  to  nat¬ 
ural  objects,  has  been  too  much  overlooked.  The  emotional  desires  for  novelty,  grandeur, 
lieauty,  and  perfection  are  among  the  most  active  of  the  child’s  faculties.  Fiction,  fre¬ 
quently  romantic  and  exaggerated,  is  the  medium  through  which  the  objects  of  these  aspi¬ 
rations  .are  most  commonly  jrresented  to  the  child  ;  and  when  we  commence  by  such  means 
to  educate  the  faculties  on  which  they  depend,  the  faculties  are  misdirected,  and  acquire  a 
love  of  wild  romance  and  florid  exaggeration,  in  preference  to  re.ality  and  simple  truth. 
They  are  thus  associated  in  their  action  with  the  propensities  rather  than  with  the  reflective 
faculties  and  moral  sentiments.  If  the  child  is  taught  to  perceive,  to  love,  and  admire  the 
beauties  and  grandeur  of  the  qualities,  phenomena,  and  laws  of  nature,  its  taste  will  be 
elevated,  and  a  power  of  appreciating  the  delicate  and  exquisite  poetry  embodied  in 
nature’s  simple  truth  will  be  evoked  ;  and  thus  its  aspirations  to  novelty,  beaut)’,  grandeur, 
and  perfection  will  be  enlisted  as  powerful  stimulants  to  intellectual  and  moral  improve¬ 
ment.  This  may  be  done  without  altogether  excluding  fiction,  by  making  truth  or  nature 
the  primary,  and  fiction  or  art  the  secondary  means  of  cultivating  these  emotions, — the 
latter  being  admitted  only  .as  ideal  or  eclectic  representatives  of  the  former.” 


The  relij^ious  trainin'^  of  the  children  by  means  sj)ecially  of  these 
scientific  subjects  was  a  special  and  important  feature  of  the  “secular 
schools,”  which  were  stranj;ely  thou'^ht  to  be  its  special  enemies. 
The  elucidation  of  how  this  can  be  carried  out  in  their  teaching  was 
a  special  aim  and  high  merit  of  George  Combe,  and  the  teachers 
and  promoters  generally  of  these  despi.sed  seminaries.  I  cjuote  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  Templar,  the  e.xcellent  teacher  of  the  “  secular 
school”  in  Manchester,  and  it  is  all  the  more  intere.sting  because 
it  bears  on  the  teaching  of  a  subject  still  so  rare  in  our  schools,  and 
deemed  to  be  so  little  suited  for  general  teaching :  — 

“  ‘  Secular  ’  school-teachers  are  peculiar  for  the  extent  to  which  they  teach  social  economy  : 
and  in  doing  so  they  find  they  have  a  jieculiarly  ])owerful  means  of  reliy^ious  instruction. 
Mark  how  this  is.  The  teacher  invites  the  pupils  to  a  careful  consideration  of  the  numer¬ 
ous  ways  in  which  men  labor  in  the  i)roduction  and  distribution  of  wealth  ;  and  from  study¬ 
ing  them  they  learn  the  following  important  and  impressive  facts  :  — 

“  Every  man,  while  laboring  to  advance  his  own  interest,  is  at  the  same  time  —  though 
quite  unintentionally,  and  often  unconsciously  —  advancing  the  interests  of  others,  contrib- 
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iiting  to  the  public  good.  Th.it  men,  so  f.ir  from  permanently  benefiting  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  others,  can  do  so  only  by  doing  good  to  others,  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
nature  of  their  occupation ;  for  God  has  so  interwroven  men’s  interests  that  not  only  is  it 
true  that  no  man  liveth,  or  can  live,  to  himself  alone,  but  also  that  no  man’s  loss  can  be  a 
real,  permanent  gain  to  his  fellow-man.  They  learn  that  there  can  be  no  cKashing  of  real 
interests ;  that  the  interests  of  all  classes,  even  the  most  opposite,  such  as  masters  and  men, 
and  producers  and  consumers,  are  concurrent  instead  of  antagonistic:  else  civilization, 
with  all  its  advantages,  would  be  impossible.  They  learn,  too,  that  national  as  well  as 
individual  prosperity  can  exist  only  where  there  is  peace  and  mutual  benefit 

“  My  own  experience,  like  that  of  others,  showa  that  the  frequent  careful  consideration 
of  the  phenomena  of  social  life,  such  as  those  I  have  just  named,  produces  deep  thought¬ 
fulness,  and  proves  not  only  the  reality  of  God’s  government  of  the  affairs  of  men,  where 
least  recognized,  but  the  infinite  wisdom  and  beneficence  of  that  government  also.  As  none 
can  recognize  this  without  having  their  veneration  for  .and  love  and  gratitude  to  God 
strongly  excited,  the  teacher,  in  revealing  it  to  his  pupils,  is  influencing  them  religwuslyT 

Such  was  an  eminently  practical,  successful,  and  —  shall  we  not  say  ? 
—  philosophical  solution,  in  certain  obscure  schools,  of  the  problem 
of  what  should  be  taught  to  our  children  in  view  of  their  preparation 
for  life,  such  as  should  commend  itself  to  all  interested  —  and  who 
is  not?  —  in  education  ;  that  is,  in  human  well-being  and  progress. 

[To  be  concluded.\ 
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THE  EASTERN  COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN:  TLLELR  AIMS, 
MEANS,  AND  METHODS. 

Part  II. 

BY  JOHN  TETLOW. 

V.  Internal  PZconomy. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  authentic  materials  for  the  present 
paper,  I  addressed  letters,  early  in  the  college  year,  to  persons 
connected,  either  as  officers  or  as  students,  with  the  several  colleges 
of  the  group  under  consideration.  In  these  letters  I  asked  for  such 
printed  documents  as  were  necessary  for  my  purpose,  and  for  such 
manuscript  notes,  suggestions,  or  expressions  of  opinion  as  the 
leisure  or  inclination  of  those  applied  to  might  lead  them  to  furnish. 
These  letters,  unfortunately,  reached  those  to  whom  they  were 
addressed  at  a  time  when  exceptional  pressure  of  work  allowed 
comparatively  little  leisure  for  correspondence.  I  have,  however, 
received  sufficient  material,  in  answer  to  my  inquiries,  to  enable  me 
to  say  something  of  the  internal  economy  of  each  institution  ;  and 
in  doing  so  I  shall  quote  freely  from  the  letters  I  have  received. 

President  Seely e,  of  Smith  College,  writes  (Sept.  27,  1880)  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  — 

“  The  college  w-is  started  with  the  design  of  furnishing  young  women  as  good  opportu¬ 
nities  for  liberal  culture  as  young  men  enjoy  in  our  New  England  colleges.  From  that  pur¬ 
pose  the  trustees  and  officers  have  never  been  diverted.  They  determined  at  the  outset 
that  the  intellectual  work  should  be  what  the  name  implied.  The  standard  of  admission 
and  the  courses  of  study  should  be  equal  to  those  adopted  in  the  majority  of  our  best  col¬ 
leges  for  young  men.  This  plan  has  been  steadfastly  carried  out.  Only  those  students 
have  been  received  who  are  able  to  carry  on  collegiate  work.  The  college  opened  with 
fifteen  students;  it  h.as  to-day  two  hundred  and  fifty.  It  has  not  seemed  wise  to  us  to 
encumber  the  college  with  a  normal  school,  or  to  admit  teachers  on  special  terms.  Many 
of  the  young  ladies  intend  to  teach ;  but  we  have  felt  that  for  women,  as  for  men,  it  is 
better  in  college  to  pursue  those  courses  of  study  which  will  give  the  greatest  mental  power, 
without  reference  to  its  future  application.  The  only  essential  difference  betw’een  the 
courses  of  study  here  and  those  in  male  colleges  is  the  greater  prominence  which  we  give 
to  music  and  esthetic  work.  These  are  made  parts  of  the  regular  college  course,  and  work 
done  in  these  departments  is  as  truly  estimated  as  that  done  in  the  other  electives  with 
which  they  are  associated.  The  trustees  have  now  established,  in  connection  with  the 
college,  a  school  of  music  and  a  school  of  art,  with  the  design  of  furnishing  the  best  facil¬ 
ities  for  the  prosecution  of  these  studies  as  specialties. 

“  At  the  same  time  the  trustees  had  no  intention  of  making  men  out  of  women.  They 
have  scrupulously  avoided  anything  which  would  make  woman  less  womanly  or  diminish 
any  feminine  grace.  The  social  arrangements  have,  therefore,  been  very  different  from 
those  common  in  male  colleges.  Instead  of  traditional  dormitories  or  immense  hotels, 
they  erected  around  the  central  academic  building  smaller  dwelling-houses  organized  as 
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private  homes.  These  have  proved  a  great  success  morally,  socially,  and  physically.  The 
hadies  in  charge  of  these  houses  have  been  much  better  able  to  learn  individual  peculiar¬ 
ities,  and  to  acquire  a  strong  personal  influence,  than  would  be  possible  if  large  numbers 
were  gathered  under  one  roof.  The  effect  upon  the  health  has  been  most  remarkable. 
We  have  as  yet  not  had  a  single  c.ase  of  severe  sickness  in  any  of  the  college  houses.  It 
is  a  common  experience  that  young  ladies  are  greatly  improved  by  the  regularity  of  life 
and  the  freedom  from  undue  mental  excitement.  I  am  now  entirely  convinced  that  women 
can  pursue  a  course  of  liberal  education  not  only  without  physical  injury,  but  with  increas¬ 
ing  health  and  strength.  I  have  never  known  better  students  or  had  greater  enthusiasm 
for  study.  We  have  riur  Faculty  about  equally  divided  between  men  and  women,  and  do 
not  feel  inclined  at  present  to  change  the  arrangement. 

“  You  ask  concerning  our  need.  Our  greatest  need  is  a  new'  library  and  art  building,  to 
accommodate  the  large  and  valuable  art  collections,  and  to  give  greater  accommodations 
for  books  We  need,  also,  very  much,  a  good  observatory,  being  now  obliged  to  use  the 
observatory  at  Amherst.  We  need,  also,  scholarships,  to  aid  the  large  numbers  of  worthy 
indigent  students  who  are  seeking  an  education.” 

A  member  of  the  last  graduating  elass  of  the  same  eollege  writes 
(Sept.  22,  1880)  as  follows:  — 

“  The  work  of  the  first  and  second  years,  as  it  is  at  present,  I  know  very  little  about. 
The  tendency  has  been  to  make  much  of  the  classics,  to  give  a  moderate  allowance  of 
mathematics,  and  to  neglect  the  sciences.  President  (lilman.of  Johns  lioi)kins  University, 
in  his  address  to  the  graduating  class  last  summer,  i)ut  in  a  plea  for  science  in  women’s 
colleges,  which  in  some  way  was  neglected  in  the  ])rinted  reports.  The  work  of  the  students 
in  Smith  College,  as  elsewhere,  has  emphatic.ally  shown  the  desirability  of  a  fair  field  for 
women  in  that  direction.  Some  of  the  best  and  most  enthusiastic  women  have  been  among 
those  in  the  optionals  of  chemistry  and  biology;  and  this  though  the  instructors  were  not 
expected,  in  fact  were  hardly  allowed,  to  consider  these  studies  more  than  ‘  an  amusement  ’ 
for  the  Students.*  I’hysics,  however,  which  is  a  Junior  study,  h.as  its  full  share  of  atten¬ 
tion  ;  the  same  amount,  I  believe,  as  at  Amherst.  There  is  also  an  optional  course  in 
physics  during  the  .Senior  year ;  and  one  young  lady  gave  almost  her  entire  attention  for 
that  year  to  chemistry  and  physics. 

“  The  courses  in  mathematics  seem  to  have  .awakened  less  enthusiasm  among  the  .students 
than  any  of  the  rrthcr  courses,  though  the  study  of  mathematics  is  much  encouraged  by  the 
president.  Unfortunately,  changes  in  instructors  and  text-books  are  prob.ably  the  cause, 
rather  than  the  inaptitude  of  the  feminine  mind.  The  classes  in  optional  mathematics  — 
about  a  dozen  students  last  year,  and  as  many  the  year  before  —  have  done  their  work  easily 
and  well ;  and  though  there  has  been  no  opportunity,  as  yet,  for  these  courses  to  be  carried 
very  far,  I  hope  the  Smith  students  will  soon  have  an  opportunity  to  show  what  they  can  do. 

“  History  has  been  a  favorite  study,  and  though  recently  made  an  elective  for  the  .Senior 
and  Junior  years,  has  been  elected  by  ne.arly  all  the  students.  A  modification  of  the 
method  of  study  last  year  met  with  much  approval.  As  the  two  hundred  students 
could  not  do  all  the  necessary  reading  in  the  ten-by-twenty  reference  library,  the  instructor 
(Dr.  .Adams)  advised  them  to  form  class  libraries,  and  use  these  insteatl  of  a  single  text¬ 
book.  The  books  in  these  libraries  were  selected  by  the  instructor,  and  purchased  with 
the  money  which  would  otherwise  have  been  spent  for  the  text-books;  and  as  there  were 
from  twenty  to  one  hundred  students  in  the  different  classes,  the  libraries  proved  very 
etneient. 

“  The  courses  in  Fnglish  are  perhajis  as  popular  as  those  in  history.  The  importance 

*  With  regard  to  llie  subjects  here  referrtd  to,  it  may  Ite  remarked  that  general  chemistry,  with  laboratory 
practice,  is  now  prescribed  for  four  li  urs  a  week  during  the  first  term  of  the  Sophomore  year,  and  that  analyti* 
cal  chemistry  appears  as  an  elective  during  the  remainder  of  the  college  Course  ;  biology  appears  as  an  elective 
study  only,  and  is  confined  to  two  hours  a  week  in  the  second  term  of  the  Junior  year. 
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and  extent  of  the  work  in  this  department  have  increased  amazingly  within  the  last  two 
years.  The  study  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language  and  literature,  and  of  the  early  English 
authors,  has  been  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  college.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  students  elect  these  courses,  and  pursue  them  with  great  interest.  Their  activity  in 
this  direction  has  called  forth  much  surprise  and  some  criticism  among  friends  outside  of 
the  college.  It  is  unusual,  certainly,  but  why  useless  ?  It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  most 
desirable  courses  for  general  culture  in  the  whole  curriculum  The  additional  pleasure  we 
received  in  our  reading  of  the  ‘  Canterbury  Tales  ’  and  ‘  Piers  the  Plowman  ’  was  alone 
enough  to  compensate  for  a  gootl  deal  of  time  spent  in  preparation.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
j)oems  were  a  delightful  study  in  themselves,  and  particularly  so  as  the  beginning  of  our 
own  English.  And  if  we  are  to  study  any  language  for  the  sake  of  its  relation  to  our 
mother  tongue,  if  we  receive  benefit  from  our  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Creek  derivations- 
or  feel  grateful  for  a  deeper  insight  into  the  meaning  of  our  English  words  from  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  French,  German,  and  Italian,  surely  we  owe  the  Anglo-Saxon  our  first  attention 
and  our  deepest  devotion.  We  Smith  College  girls  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  day  is 
coming  when  Anglo-Saxon  will  be  studied  much  after  the  manner  of  Latin  at  the  present 
day,  but  will  be  regarded  with  far  more  affection.” 

“The  interest  in  philosophy  is  very  various.  In  my  own  class  it  w.as  either  very  great 
or  very  small,  and  less  in  the  logical  and  psychological  subjects  than  in  the  moral  and 
theological.  The  philosophical  work  will  probably  be  more  largely  optional  this  year,  and 
will  be  studied  to  better  advantage  in  that  way.  About  two  thirds  of  my  own  class  derived 
any  considerable  benefit  from  it,  and  that  seems  to  me  a  very  fair  proportion — for  girls  I 
The  study  of  Descartes  and  Kant  (optional)  we  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose,  on  account 
of  inevit.able  ch.anges  in  the  programme.  Hut  the  reading  of  Herbert  Spencer’s  ‘Synthetic 
Philosophy,’  with  very  valuable  criticisms  from  our  professor,  and  most  interesting  discus¬ 
sions  in  the  class-room,  was  accomplished  almost  entirely. 

“  The  lectures  in  theism  opened  a  field  which  some  of  us  hope  to  tread  farther.  It  is 
impossible  for  me  to  criticise  these  lectures,  they  were  so  wonderfully  systematic  and 
complete,  so  pointed  and  so  profound  ;  yet  at  the  last  there  were  a  thousand  questions  still 
to  be  answered,  and,  by  me  at  least,  in  the  lectures  on  Christian  evidences,  which  closed 
the  course,  many  statements  marked  for  future  study  and  discussion.  But  there  was  no 
work  so  much  enjoyed  by  those  at  all  interested  in  the  subject  as  the  courses  in  philosophy, 
and  we  felt  that  a  better  instructor  it  would  be  hard  to  find. 

“  Our  thesis  work,  the  most  absorbing  of  the  Senior  year,  w.as  under  the  same  instructor 
The  subjects  chosen,  from  the  list  of  twenty-eight  offered,  were  :  The  Psychology  of  Dreams, 
The  Limits  of  the  Obligation  of  Truth,  The  Thought  Process  in  Anim.als,  Determinism,  The 
Evolution  of  Morality,  Anthropomorphism,  and  The  Theistic  Argument  from  Design. 
The  reading  for  these  essays  occupied  a  considerable  part  of  our  time  for  eight  or  ten 
weeks,  and  was  from  the  best  authorities  on  the  subjects,  without  regard  to  the  possible 
danger  to  our  religious  views.  The  inclination  to  scepticism  among  the  students  was  less, 
however,  at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning  of  our  course  in  philosophy ;  and  the  spirit  of  the 
discussions  was  reverent,  though  free.  We  began  with  a  simple  interrogation  mark,  come 
what  may,  and  erected  a  pretty  solid  foundation  of  Christian  theism.  Christianity,  however, 
was  differently  enough  understood, —  onejoung  lady  insisting  on  Mr.  John  Fiske’s  Chris- 
ti.anity,  another  considering  our  orthodox  professor  almost  an  infidel. 

“  The  religious  attitude  of  our  college  is  a  matter  about  which  a  good  many  minds  seem 
to  be  somewhat  disturbed.  The  ‘  Congregationalist  ’  reviles  it  as  indifferent  or  heretical, 
and  the  Unitarian  body  fears  a  tendency  to  revivalism  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Evangelical 
church.  Which  has  the  more  cause  for  its  outcry  it  is  hard  to  say.  Our  president  has 
certainly  tried  hard  to  keep  the  middle  course.  Morning  prayers  at  chapel  are  the  only 
religious  e.\ercises  which  the  students  are  required  to  attend  Otherwise  they  are  free  to 
go  where  they  please  or  to  stay  at  home,  though  regular  attendance  at  the  church  to  which 
they  are  accustomed  is  strongly  advised.  A  missionary  society  has  Ijecn  organized  by 
some  of  the  students,  and  Sunday-evening  services  have  been  held  at  the  various  houses 
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when  matrons  or  teachers  chose  to  conduct  them.  During  the  past  year,  services  in  the 
chapel  were  occasionally  held  on  Sunday  afternoon,  and  to  these  all  the  students  were 
invited. 

“  The  spirit  of  the  students  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  things  about  the  college.  It 
seems  impossible  that  any  one  should  know  these  young  women  as  we  see  them  there,  and 
fail  to  gain  a  respect  for  women  as  students.  Unfortunately,  they  carry  their  intensity 
even  into  their  amusements.  Society  work,  particularly,  has  been  a  source  of  much  anxiety 
among  the  Faculty.  The  ‘  Alpha,’  the  ‘  Olla  I’odrida,’  and  the  ‘  Tertium  Quid  ’  stimulated 
each  other  last  year  to  hitherto  unknown  exertions.  The  ‘  (Jlla  Podrida'  has  distinguished 
itself  by  its  farces  and  operettas,  and  ingenuity  in  devising  charming  novelties.  The 
‘Tertium  Quid  ’  has  achieved  its  fame  mainly  by  original  operettas,  adapted  to  the  environ¬ 
ment,  and  wonderfully  bright.  The  ‘  Alpha  ’  is  the  oldest  and  largest  society,  and  moreover 
professes  to  be  a  literary  society,  while  the  others  are  nominally  for  the  sake  of  recreation 
and  a  good  time.  This  society  edits  a  paper,  ‘The  Chip  Basket,’ at  stated  times.  It  has 
also  brought  out  several  dramas  of  considerable  length,  —  George  Eliot’s  ‘  Spanish  Gypsy’ 
(abridged),  ‘  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,’  ‘  King  Rene’s  Daughter,’  and  selections  from 
Shakespeare.  It  has  also  struggled  with  several  debates,  but  seldom  very  successfully,  at 
least  when  they  were  so  labelled.  At  last  the  president  spoke  somewhat  decidedly  against 
making  so  much  work  of  our  play,  and  the  superfluous  energy  of  the  young  ladies  must 
hereafter  take  some  other  form. 

“  Some  pleasant  evenings  have  been  due  to  non-society  entertainments.  To  these  the 
whole  college  is  generally  invited.  Among  them  last  year  were  the  annual  reception  of 
Freshmen  by  Sophomores,  the  first  Wednesday  of  the  fall  term ;  a  concert  by  the  Sophia 
Quintet ;  one  or  two  Germans,  in  which  ladies  in  black  silk  took  the  part  of  gentlemen, 
the  other  ladies  dressing  as  usual  on  such  occasions ;  and  a  very  brilliant  masquerade 
given  by  the  Freshman  class,  in  place  of  the  usual  obsequies  attending  the  death  of 
Algebra, 

“Another  form  of  social  improvement  is  the  ‘News  Club.’  Early  last  spring  the  whole  ’ 
Senior  class  and  a  dozen  speci.il  students  were  convicted  of  ignorance  as  to  the  method  of 
selection  of  the  English  Cabinet.  Our  instructor  made  a  few  mild  but  pertinent  remarks  on 
the  attitude  of  the  feminine  mind  towards  politics,  and  advised  a  course  of  newspaper 
reading.  In  a  very  short  tinre  the  ‘news  clubs’  were  organized  at  the  tables  of  the 
various  houses.  The  members  were  expected  to  report  in  turn,  at  the  dinner-table,  all  the 
news  of  the  day.  Puzzling  questions  were  discussed,  until  the  united  wisdom  of  the  com¬ 
pany  arrived  at  some  solution  ;  and  the  conversation  on  these  occasions  would  have  been 
highly  amusing  to  our  professor.  Some  of  these  news  clubs  died  an  early  death.  Some 
lived  on  feebly,  or  started  up  spasmodically.  Sometimes  individuals  continued  to  read 
with  all  due  diligence,  but  found  no  opportunity  to  divulge  their  information.  But  some 
clubs  flourished  until  the  end  of  the  term,  and  the  members  of  these  clubs  could  have  told 
you  at  that  time  anything  you  wanted  to  know  about  the  quotations  in  the  stock  market  and 
the  members  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Cabinet,  the  Afghan  wars  and  the  price  of  beef,  the  policy 
of  Bismarck  and  the  chances  for  the  Democratic  nomination.” 


Wellesley  College. 

I  think  I  am  justified,  from  what  I  have  learned  in  various  ways 
of  Wellesley  College,  in  saying  that  the  real  president  of  that  insti¬ 
tution  is  its  founder,  Mr.  Henry  I'.  Durant.  His  name  appears  but 
once  in  the  college  calendar,  and  there  he  figures  simply  as  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  officer  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  But  every  one  who  has 
visited  the  college,  and  has  talked  with  the  instructors  and  students, 
comes  away  with  the  feeling  that  the  treasurer  of  the  Board  of 
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Trustees  is  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  college.  He  is  the  power 
behind  the  throne,  whose  influence  is  felt  in  the  class-room,  in  the 
chapel  exercises,  in  the  laboratories,  in  the  library,  —  I  had  almost 
said  in  the  private  rooms  of  the  teachers  and  students.  If  I  were 
to  pronounce  upon  the  character  of  this  influence,  I  should  certainly 
find  very  much  to  commend,  —  indeed,  I  may  say  to  eulogize  ;  per¬ 
haps  I  might  also  find  something  to  condemn.  But  appreciating  that 
my  point  of  view  may  be  different  from  that  of  many  readers,  and 
having  .set  myself  the  task  of  presenting  facts  rather  than  opinions, 
I  shall,  instead  of  giving  my  personal  impressions,  transcribe  a  few 
notes  received  from  an  officer  of  the  college.  These  notes  were 
written  in  haste,  without  expectation  on  the  part  of  the  writer  that 
they  would  be  incorporated  in  this  paper ;  but  as  they  seem  to  me 
all  the  more  valuable  on  that  account,  I  shall  record  them  as  they 
stand. 

Sept.  21,  1880. 

“The  public  has  been  often  told  that  the  fundamental  idea  of  Wellesley  College  is  the 
development  of  Christian  character,  the  training  of  the  girls  to  become  Christian  workers. 
This  is  literally  true.  It  is  not  empty  talk.  All  the  main  features  of  the  college  are 
shaped  for  this  end.  The  girls  know  it  when  they  come  here.  If  any  girl’s  character  and 
influence  are  such  as  to  hinder  the  college  in  its  efforts  to  carry  out  this  design,  that  fact  is 
sufficient  cause  for  her  removal.  The  college  was  not  built  for  girls  who  cannot  show 
themselves  in  sympathy  with  its  main  purpose. 

“The  first  means  adopted  for  accomplishing  this  development  is  a  busy  life.  Time  does 
not  hang  heavy  on  the  girls’  hands.  It  is  meant  that  they  shall  h.ave  work  enough,  and  that 
hard  enough,  to  keep  them  from  frivolous  occupations. 

“  Another  means  to  the  same  end  is  the  direct  religious  Influence.  The  most  positive 
evangelical  views  are  taught  here.  There  has  lx;en  a  serious  misunderstanding  in  the 
community  as  to  the  methods  adopted,  in  order  to  present  religious  truth  to  the  girls,  I 
will  try  to  enumerate  these  :  — 

“  first.  We  have  a  sermon  every  S.abbath  at  11  A.  M.,  by  some  evangelical  clergyman. 
We  have  a  different  preacher  every  Sunday;  and  as  these  men  are  among  the  ablest  in 
their  respective  denominations,  and  as  they  select  for  us  their  best  sermons,  our  girls  prob¬ 
ably  hear  as  good  discourses  as  they  could  average  elsewhere,  and  it  is  certain  th.it  they 
hear  the  evangelical  doctrines  set  forth  according  to  the  mode  which  prevails  in  modern 
times  throughout  the  entire  country. 

^'Secondly.  We  have  Ifible-classes  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  Sunday  morning. 

“  Thirdly.  We  have  week-day  Bible-classes  for  fifteen  minutes,  four  times  a  week. 

''Fourthly.  There  is  a  voluntary  general  prayer-meeting,  conducted  wholly  by  girls, 
from  5  to  5.30,  Sunday  afternoon. 

“  Fifthly.  There  are  smaller  voluntary  prayer-meetings,  to  which  the  girls  of  the  same 
Bible-class  go ;  these  are  held  .Sunday  evening  from  7.30  to  8. 

"Sixthly.  There  is  a  Thursday-evening  general  prayer-meeting,  corresponding  to  a 
village  prayer-meeting,  from  8.30  till  9. 

“  Savnthly.  We  have  prayers  in  chapel  every  morning  except  Sunday,  and  every  evening. 

“  .Attendance  is  required  at  the  Sunday  sermon,  at  chapel  prayers,  and  at  all  the  Bible- 
classes.  Attendance  at  pr.iyer-meetings  is  always  voluntary,  the  taking  part  is  entirely 
voluntary,  and  no  prayer-meeting  lasts  over  half  an  hour. 

“  The  ‘  silent  times  ’  ought  not  to  have  been  omitted  from  this  enumeration.  Fifteen 
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minutes  in  the  morning,  and  again  at  evening,  are  to  be  spent  alone.  Doubtless  many 
girls  spend  the  time  in  doing  room-work,  in  sewing  or  studying.  But  many  others  use  the 
time  for  Bib  e  reading  and  meditation.  There  is  no  supervision  by  the  authorities,  and  no 
report  is  taken.  If  a  girl  is  alone  and  silent,  she  has  kept  the  rule.  The  hush  which 
settles  down  twice  a  day  over  this  large  house  is  very  restful  to  tired  nerves. 

“One  prominent  feature,  the  ‘domestic  work,’  has  been  misunderstood.  Its  object  is 
not  to  instruct  the  girls  in  housework.  The  object  is  twofold ;  to  reduce  the  expenses  of 
the  student,  and  to  remind  her  that  housework  is  her  proper  sphere.  The  time  required  is 
never  over  sixty  minutes,  and  at  times  it  is,  by  special  favor,  cut  down  for  all  the  students  to 
fifty  minutes  a  day.  The  hardest  work  is  washing  dishes  after  dinner  ;  the  lightest,  dusting 
the  library  or  running  errands  for  the  office.  There  is  a  system  of  substitutes  when  girls 
are  ill.  I  have  never  heard  the  girls  themselves  make  any  complaint  on  account  of  the 
imposition  of  these  duties.  They  almost  always  (very  wisely)  prefer  physical  to  mental 
labor  in  ‘domestic  work,’ 

“  .Some  persons  suppose  that  a  girl  may  come  here  and  study  what  she  pleases.  This  is 
not  true.  Even  the  ‘special  students’  receive  urgent  advice  to  select  a  solid  cour.se. 

“  There  is  a  remarkable  freedom  between  pupils  and  te.achers.  The  girls  utter  their 
thoughts  on  all  subjects  in  the  presence  of  the  teachers.  They  approve  or  condemn  the 
management.  They  never  seem  to  feel  repressed.  Some  teacher  is  almost  sure  to  know 
about  every  matter  which  may  be  interesting  any  set  of  girls,  because  the  girls  themselves 
choo.se  to  talk  ii  over  with  their  friends  among  the  Faculty, 

“The  dress  is  simple  both  Sundays  and  w’eek-days.  There  is  no  opportunity  for  display 
except  at  the  weekly  concert  or  lecture  on  Monday  evenings,  and  there  is  no  need  of 
exceptional  attention  to  dress  then. 

“  I  think  that  a  stranger  spending  some  days  among  us  would  receive  the  impression  of 
a  busy,  earnest,  enthusiastic  life. 

“  We  now  have  breakfast  at  7.15 ;  an  informal  lunch  from  1 1  30  till  i ;  dinner  at  5.  This 
is  a  new  plan,  and  we  seem  to  like  it.  The  students  do  their  own  table-waiting.  No  servant 
ever  comes  this  side  of  the  kitchen  during  term  time. 

“Many  girls  choose  to  do  their  own  washing ;  in  that  case  the  college  furnishes  soap, 
indigo,  and  starch. 

“The  girls  are  required  to  spend  an  hour  a  day  in  outdoor  exercise,  unless  excused  by 
the  physician.  Boating,  archery,  walking,  ball  playing,  grace  hoops,  or  lawn  tennis  fill  up 
the  hour.  The  girls  are  encour.aged  to  talk  with  the  physician  freely,  and  she  tries  to 
become  well  acquainted  with  the  constitution  of  each  girl.  A  nurse  is  employed,  so  that 
students  shall  not  need  to  run  errands  for  sick  room-mates. 

“  No  class  distinctions  are  possible  here  ;  no  amusements  which  belong  to  the  rich  alone, 
such  as  horseback  riding ;  all  must  alike  clear  tables  and  wash  dishes.  The  rich  men’s 
daughters  are  never  thought  of  as  such.  We  have  beautiful  house  furnishings  and  pictures 
and  classical  music,  —  everything  which  can  refine  and  elevate ;  but  not  a  particle  of  sur¬ 
face  finishing.  It  is  a  work-a-day  world,  —  no  talk  about  the  theatre  or  the  latest  opera. 

“To  those  who  object  to  the  excitement  of  living  in  so  large  a  house,  I  will  say  that  we 
have  two  cottages  about  to  go  up,  each  to  accommodate  twenty  pupils.’’ 

Vassar  College 

The  domestic  and  social  life  of  the  students  at  Vassar  College  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  “  lady  principal  ”  aided  by  the  resident 
teachers.  To  the  “  lady  principal  ”  all  confidential  communications 
from  parents  respecting  their  daughters  are  addressed.  Persons 
calling  upon  students  are  required  to  present  letters  of  introduction 
from  their  parents  or  guardians,  and  visitors  are  not  admitted  to  the 
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private  apartments  of  the  students.  The  hours  for  rising  and  retir¬ 
ing,  the  warming  and  ventilation  of  rooms,  the  choice  and  prepara¬ 
tion  of  food,  the  sanitary  regulations  of  the  college,  and  the  regimen 
of  personal  habits,  are,  at  Vassar  as  at  Wellesley,  carefully  directed. 
Students  are  required  to  take  invigorating  exercise  for  a  given 
period  every  day.  The  grounds  of  the  college,  covering  two  hundred 
acres,  with  several  miles  of  gravel  walks,  and  a  lake  available  for 
boating  and  skating,  furnish  ample  facilities  for  recreation  out  of 
doors.  A  gymnasium  and  a  bowling  alley  supply  indoor  exercise. 
As  at  Smith  and  Wellesley,  a  physician  resides  at  the  college. 
There  is  an  infirmary  with  complete  arrangements  for  the  comfort 
of  the  sick,  and  with  a  competent  nurse  in  constant  attendance. 
There  are  daily  prayers  in  the  college  chapel,  and  a  religious  service 
is  held  every  Sunday.  All  the  classes  meet  on  Sunday  for  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  attendance  at  this  exercise  is  required. 
Religious  meetings  are  held  on  Sunday  and  Thursday  evenings, 
attendance  at  which  is  voluntary.  Twenty  minutes  of  privacy  are 
secured  to  each  student  twice  a  day. 

The  “  Philalethean  Society  ”  is  a  voluntary  literary  organization. 
It  is  divided  into  three  chapters,  each  of  which  constitutes  for  literary 
purposes  an  independent  society.  Literary  exercises  are  held  once 
a  week,  and  occasional  exhibitions  are  given  in  the  hall  of  the 
society.  A  society  of  religious  inquiry  holds  monthly  meetings  for 
promoting  information  in  regard  to  religious  and  charitable  work, 
and  for  contributing  to  it.  There  is  also  a  fine-arts  club,  a  Shake¬ 
speare  club,  a  floral  society,  and  a  society  of  natural  history. 

I  have  already  *  quoted  briefly  from  a  letter  received  from  the 
president.  Most  readers  of  this  paper  are  probably  aware  that  Dr. 
Caldwell  has  held  the  office  of  president  for  but  two  years.  In  the 
letter  to  which  I  have  referred,  he  says  that  no  essential  change  has 
been  made  in  the  administration  of  the  college  since  his  accession 
to  the  presidency.  This  letter,  written  under  the  pressure  of  offi¬ 
cial  duties  requiring  attention  at  the  beginning  of  the  college  year, 
deals  but  slightly  with  details,  and  I  have  been  obliged'  to  glean 
the  facts  I  have  presented  from  the  college  catalogue. 

The  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

The  total  membership  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  is  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  seven.  Of  these,  moreover,  nineteen  are  graduates  in  arts 
or  philosophy,  and  four  special  students  ;  so  that  the  total  number  of 
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regular  students  connected  with  the  four  college  classes  is  but 
eighty-four.  These  students  reside  or  board  in  Boston  or  the 
immediate  vicinity,  so  that  they  are  under  college  authority  and 
discipline  for  the  most  part  only  during  the  hours  at  which  the 
college  exercises  occur.  Under  these  conditions,  there  is  but  lit¬ 
tle  to  be  said  of  the  internal  economy  of  the  college,  except  as  it 
is  exhibited  in  the  class-rooms.  “Regular  morning  devotions  are 
conducted  by  members  of  the  Faculty,  at  which  all  students  are 
required  to  be  present.  Several  flourishing  literary  and  debating 
societies  have  been  organized  among  the  students.”  These  two  brief 
statements,  which  I  have  copied,  as  they  stand,  from  the  university 
year-book,  give  all  the  information  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  from 
official  sources  bearing  on  the  topic  now  under  consideration.  It 
must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  an  institution  which  is  compar¬ 
atively  destitute  of  external  appliances  for  bringing  its  members 
into  organic  unity  and  fellowship,  is  wholly  lacking  in  the  character¬ 
istics  of  a  college  community.  Association  in  common  intellectual 
pursuits,  under  the  guidance  of  trusted  instructors,  is  itself  a  power¬ 
ful  bond  of  sympathy  and  union.  Perhaps  coeducation  of  the  sexes, 
by  which  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  is  distinguished  from  all  the 
other  colleges  here  considered,  is  itself  a  helpful  factor  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  college  esprit  dc  corps.  Whatever  be  the  source,  there  is 
not  wanting  among  the  students  of  this  institution  a  feeling  of  loyal 
affection  for  their  college.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  feeling 
is  to  be  traced  chiefly  to  the  good  quality  of  the  instruction  given. 
The  following  extracts  from  a  letter  received  in  September,  1880, 
from  a  member  of  the  Sophomore  class,  favor  this  presumption  :  — 

“The  studies  of  the  Freshman  year  of  1879^0  were  Greek,  Latin,  German,  mathematics, 
and  history,  besides  exercises  in  elocution  and  composition.  The  recitations  in  Greek  were 
based  on  selections  from  Xenophon’s  Memorabilia,  Lucian’s  Timon  of  Athens,  Homer’s 
Odyssey,  and  Herodotus’s  flistory .  In  addition,  the  class  had  daily  exercises  in  translat¬ 
ing  English  into  Greek.  In  I^tin  the  regular  work  of  the  year  included  selections  from 
Livy,  and  the  odes,  .Secular  Hymn,  and  Essay  on  the  Art  of  Poetry  of  Horace.  The  class 
also  read  the  Cato  Major  of  Cicero  without  the  use  of  a  lexicon.  One  hour  each  week  was 
devoted  to  a  lecture  on  comparative  philology,  with  practice  in  tracing  the  changes  from 
one  language  to  another  ;  and  especial  attention  was  given  to  this  study,  in  connection  with 
each  of  the  languages. 

“In  beginning  German,  the  class  first  read  ‘  Das  Zerbrochene  Krug,’  and  the  little  plays, 
‘Einer  muss  heirathen,’  and  ‘  Eigensinn.’  Then  we  took  up  Goethe’s  ‘Hermann  und 
Dorothea,’  and  read  the  first  five  cantos.  Considerable  progress  was  made  in  pronuncia¬ 
tion  and  conversation,  and  reading  at  sight  was  often  required.’’ 

After  giving  a  brief  account  of  the  work  of  the  class  in  mathemat¬ 
ics,  history,  elocution,  and  English  composition,  the  writer  con¬ 
tinues  :  — 
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“The  languages  and  the  accompanying  study  of  philology  opened  a  broad  field  to  the 
student,  bringing  in,  as  they  did,  history  and  literature,  with  fragments  from  almost  every 
department  of  knowledge.  Each  language  was  taught  in  a  thorough  and  scholarly  man¬ 
ner,  and  great  pains  were  taken  that  the  class  should  not  confine  themselves  to  the  foreign 
words  on  the  page  before  them,  but  should  read  understanilingly.  The  standard  of  the 
work  was  set  for  young  men,  and  is  kept  up  for  young  men,  and  the  young  women  accom¬ 
modate  themselves  to  it.” 

In  another  part  of  the  letter  the  writer  expresses  the  opinion  that 
“the college  is  much  stronger  in  the  department  of  foreign  languages 
than  in  the  English  branches.” 

“  Our  college  life,”  my  correspondent  goes  on  to  sav,  “  is  not  limited  to  the  recitation- 
room.  besides  the  usual  secret  associations  among  the  boys,  there  is  one  society  to  which 
alt  may  belong,  which  is  purely  literary  ;  its  fortnightly  meetings  are  made  entertaining  and 
profitable  by  debates,  essays,  readings,  and  music.  The  girls  have  a  flourishing  society, 
holding  regular  meetings  every  fortnight,  and  once  a  month  listening  to  a  paper  or  familiar 
talk  from  some  person  of  eminence.  Among  those  who  have  kindly  given  their  time  to  us 
are  Miss  Phelps,  Mr.  Alcott,  Mrs.  Livermore,  Mrs.  Howe,  Mr.  Higginson,  Dr.  Hartol,  and 
Prof.  Mitchell,  of  Vassar.  The  society  has  tastefully  furnished  its  room  during  the  two 
years  of  its  e.xistence.  In  addition  to  the  college  societies,  there  are  several  musical  and 
iter.ary  clubs,  and  each  class  is  organized  and  holds  entertainments. 

“  I  regret  that,  in  complying  with  your  request,  I  cannot  speak  of  the  scientific  depart¬ 
ment,  which  is  a  strong  factor  in  our  course.” 


The  “Annex. 

If  there  is,  at  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  any  lack  of  the  exter¬ 
nal  appliances,  which  in  most  colleges  are  so  efficient  in  producing 
unity  of  purpose  and  enthusiasm  of  dev'otion  to  the  interests  of  the 
college,  there  is,  thus  far,  at  the  “  Aitnex”  the  total  absence  of  such 
external  appliances.  The  “  Annex  ”  is  made  up  of  what  would  he 
called  in  chemistry  a  mechanical  mixture  of  elements  that  have  no 
affinity  for  one  another.  Last  year  there  were  twenty-five  students, 
only  four  of  whom  had  entered  for  a  full  college  course.  The  rest 
were  pursuing  special  subjects.  This  year  there  have  been  forty-two 
students,  of  whom  only  ten  are  taking  the  regular  course  of  four  years. 
With  students  thus  brought  together,  it  is  obvious  that  there  can  he 
no  bond  of  union  other  than  the  sympathy  which  springs  from  kindred 
intellectual  aims,  and  no  force  of  attraction  other  than  the  scholastic 
traditions  of  the  jdacc,  and  the  intellectual  development  gained  in 
the  pursuit  of  congenial  studies  under  the  guidance  of  instructors 
of  the  first  rank.  There  is,  then,  no  internal  economy  to  describe. 
The  “  Annex  ”  is  simply  a  contrivance  for  giving  to  earnest  young 
women  the  advantages  of  private  instruction,  in  small  classes,  in 
advanced  subjects.  b'or  an  authentic  history  (»f  this  enterprise, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  last  academic  year,  I  may 
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refer  those  interested  to  an  article  entitled  “The  Harvard  Experi¬ 
ment,”  published  in  the  New  York  “Times”  of  July  5,  18S0.  This 
article,  prepared  by  a  representative  of  that  paper  after  a  conference 
with  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  managers,  traces  the  gradual 
development  of  the  scheme,  as  it  formed  itself  in  the  minds  of  its 
originators,  quotes  the  official  circulars  issued  by  the  secretary, 
gives  brief  pen-pictures  of  a  few  of  the  students,  describes  the 
arrangements  made  for  recitations,  and  closes  with  extracts  from  the 
testimony  of  members  of  the  Faculty  interested  in  the  enterprise. 
From  this  testimony  I  quote  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Peabody :  — 

“There  is,  I  think,”  he  says,  “on  the  part  of  our  academic  Faculty,  entire  satisfaction 
with  the  working  of  our  system  for  the  education  of  women.  The  young  women  who 
have  been  students  are,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  without  an  exception,  earnestly  engaged  in 
their  work,  capable,  and  some  of  them  exceptionally  apt  and  able  scholars,  and  seeking 
connection  with  the  university  for  no  other  purpose  than  the  enjoyment  of  superior  educa¬ 
tional  privileges.  Their  teachers  are  in  the  highest  degree  satisfied  and  gratified  with  the 
year’s  work.  The  experiment  has  —  I  am  surprised  that  I  am  able  to  say  so  —  no  results 
that  can  be  quoted  for  or  against  the  coeducation  of  young  men  and  young  women.  There 
has  been  hardly  more  connection  between  the  college  and  the  Annex,  so  called,  than  if 
they  had  been  a  hundred  miles  apart.  The  apartments  occupied  for  the  young  ladies’ 
classes  are  at  some  little  distance  from  the  college,  and  the  young  ladies  have  been  alto¬ 
gether  absorbed  in  their  work,  and  so  little  disposed  to  court  or  invite  notice  from  the 
outside  world  that  their  presence  in  Cambridge  has  hardly  been  recognized,  except  in  their 
boarding-houses  and  by  their  teachers.  The  actual  condition  of  things  has  been  simply 
this:  A  certain  number  of  young  ladies  have  enjoyed  the  zealous  and  able  services  of 
teachers,  each  holding  a  foremost  place  in  his  own  department;  and  the  success  has  been 
such  as  to  encourage  the  teachers  to  the  most  hopeful  work  in  the  coming  year,  and  to 
give  promise  of  an  increased  number  of  desirable  pupils.” 

To  those  who  know  nothing  of  the  interior  arrangements  of  the 
so-called  Annex,  a  few  words  of  description  from  students  who 
have  been  connected  with  it  will  no  doubt  be  acceptable ;  and 
I  will  therefore  append  extracts  from  two  letters  received  in 
answer  to  requests  asking  for  an  account  of  the  personal  experience 
of  the  writers. 

One  of  my  correspondents,  who  is  taking  a  full  college  course, 
writes  (September,  1880)  as  follows:  — 

“The  managers  have  no  buildings,  and  last  year  hired  four  rooms  in  private  houses; 
three  of  these  were  used  as  recitation-rooms  and  one  as  a  reading-room.  Some  of  the 
recitations  were  held  at  the  houses  of  the  professors,  but  not  many.  The  students  who  take 
courses  equivalent  to  a  full  year’s  work  in  the  college  have  eight  hours  of  recitation  a 
week,  except  those  doing  the  work  of  the  Freshman  class,  who  hive  ten  hours  a  week. 

“  Last  year  seven  professors,  seven  assistant  professors,  and  eight  tutors  gave  instruc¬ 
tion.  I  think  that  the  largest  number  of  students  taking  any  one  course  was  seven,  and 
the  average  number  was  three  or  four,  although  several  of  the  courses  were  taken  by  only 
two  students.  When  the  courses  given  arc  identical  with  any  given  in  the  college,  the 
same  examination  papers  are  used.  Three  hours  are  allowed  for  an  examination,  and  some 
one  of  the  managers  usually  acts  as  proctor.  Examinations  arc  given  three  times  a  year 
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in  the  studies  of  the  Freshman  class,  and  twice  a  year  in  the  studies  of  the  other  classes 
My  courses  last  year  were  :  (Jreek,  Latin,  mathematics,  French,  and  German.  The  courses 
in  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  Freshman  class.  We 
read  four  orations  of  Lysias,  the  Apology,  eight  books  of  the  Gdyssey,  beginning  at  the 
thirteenth  book,  and  the  Medea.  During  the  last  part  of  the  year,  we  wrote  six  of 
Sedgwick’s  exercises  in  (ireek  composition.  In  Latin  we  read  the  first  three  books  of 
Livy,  and  parts  of  the  fifth,  all  the  odes  of  Horace,  and  had  exercises  in  composition  once 
a  week  between  Christmas  and  the  spring  vacation.  In  mathematics,  we  used  Todhunter’s 
algebra,  lx:ginning  at  Evolution  and  advancing  to  the  Multinomial  Theorem;  Chauvenet’s 
geometry,  the  sixth,  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  books;  and  Wheeler’s  Plane  Trigonometry. 
In  German,  we  read  before  February,  Egmont,  Tasso,  Iphigenia  auf  Tauris,  Gdtz  von 
Perlichingen,  Hermann  und  Dorothea,  and  Grimm’s  lectures  on  Goethe.  The  recitations 
were  conducted  entirely  in  German.  After  February,  we  read  part  of  the  Niebelungen 
Lied,  translating  it  into  modern  German,  and  the  First  Part  of  Faust.  In  French,  we  read 
six  plays  of  Moliere,  two  of  Racine,  one  of  Corneille,  George  .Sand’s  Nanon,  La  Fontaine’s 
Fables,  and  Taine’s  La  Fontaine  et  ses  P'ables.  The  course  in  French  did  not  correspond 
exactly  to  any  course  given  in  the  college.  The  year’s  work  was  not  very  hard,  and  on  the 
whole  I  have  enjoyed  it.” 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  the  second  of  the  letters  to 
which  I  have  referred ;  — 

”  The  plan  of  the  collegiate  courses  for  women,  briefly  stated,  is  this  ;  to  give  to  young 
women,  under  the  same  professors,  the  same  courses  that  are  open  to  the  Harvard 
students.  Not  so  many  elective  courses  are  offered,  and  not  so  many  hours  are  given,  the 
classes  being  very  small ;  but  the  professors  have  tried  to  make  the  work  in  each  course  the 
same  as  that  required  in  the  college. 

“  The  majority  of  the  students  last  year  were  from  seventeen  to  twenty-five  years  of 
age  ;  but  there  were  many  older  than  this,  — ladies  of  literary  tastes,  who  wished  to  pursue 
some  favorite  study.  Four  entered  the  Freshm.an  class  for  the  full  college  course;  some 
took  advanced  courses,  and  others  pursued  special  branches,  as  botany,  political  economy, 
history,  philology,  Greek,  Latin,  and  higher  mathematics.  Free  access  was  given  to  the 
library,  and  the  evening  readings  to  the  college  students  were  open  to  the  young  women, 
and  were  espcci.ally  valuable  to  those  studying  the  classics.  Lectures  given  outside  the 
regular  college  courses  were  also  open  to  them. 

“  No  rules  or  restrictions  of  any  kind  were  imposed,  nor  were  any  needed,  for  all 
were  actuated  by  an  earnest  desire  for  study.  For  those  that  need  the  discipline  of  school 
life,  the  ‘Annex ’is  not  very  well  fitted.  On  the  other  hand,  for  young  women  of  high 
aspirations,  who  have  formed  habits  of  study,  are  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  have  well- 
defined  ideas  of  what  they  wish  to  study,  it  offers  unequalled  advantages, —  instruction 
from  professors  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in  their  different  departments,  free  use 
of  the  university  library,  and  the  stimulus  that  comes  from  being  in  a  literary  centre.  The 
horizon  becomes  widened  there,  and  the  word  ‘  scholar  ’  takes  on  a  new  meaning.” 

The  sketch  which  I  have  given  of  these  five  colleges  for  women 
is,  of  course,  necessarily  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  I  have  said 
enough,  however,  to  justify  the  assertion  that  no  young  woman  who 
cares  for  the  higher  education  has  now  any  ground  for  complaining 
that  it  is  denied  her.  All  these  colleges  are  rendering  excellent  ser¬ 
vice  ;  and  their  appliances  for  work,  and  by  consequence  the  quality 
of  their  work,  are  improving  every  year.  But  they  are  all  young. 
They  all  need  greater  endowments  than  they  now  have.  Their 
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number  does  not  need  to  be  increased  ;  but  those  already  in  exist¬ 
ence  need  to  be  strengthened.  The  most  valuable  service  that  can 
be  rendered  by  persons  in  this  part  of  the  country  interested  in  the 
higher  education  of  women  is,  first,  to  found  and  liberally  endow 
good  fitting  schools  for  girls ;  and  secondly,  to  increase  the  annual 
revenues  of  the  colleges  whose  condition  I  have  sketched.  The 
progress  made  within  the  last  few  years  in  the  establishment  and 
improvement  of  institutions  for  the  higher  education  of  women  has 
been  as  sound  in  character  as  it  has  been  rapid  in  rate ;  and  the 
future  is  full  of  promise.  The  efforts  now  making  to  deepen  and 
broaden  the  education  of  women  will  be  of  incalculable  service  to 
the  next  generation  of  Americans. 
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THE  LOSS  AND  RECOVERY  OF  CI.ASSICAL  MANUSCRIPTS. 

WILLIAM  S.  LISCOMR. 

To  the  student  of  literary  history  few  subjects  possess  deeper 
interest  than  the  transmission  of  Greek  and  Roman  classics  to 
modern  times.  To  obtain  a  distinct  conception  of  the  process  by 
which  the  light  of  ancient  literature  was  for  a  time  lost  to  the  world 
and  then  rediscovered  and  restored  to  something  like  its  original  sway, 
is,  however,  by  no  means  an  easy  task.  It  is  rendered  the  more 
difficult  from  being  discussed  in  books  not  easily  accessible,  some 
of  them  large  and  costly  works,  written  in  foreign  languages  and 
found  only  in  extensive  libraries.  We  shall  endeavor  to  give  a 
rapid  survey  of  the  field,  referring  the  reader  to  authorities  where 
he  can  follow  out  the  inquiry  at  his  leisure. 

In  order  to  understand  the  course  which  ev’ents  have  taken,  it 
will  be  useful  to  glance  briefly  at  the  manufacture  and  distribution 
of  books  in  antiquity.  We  know  from  Aldus  Gellius,  Strabo, 
Athenoeus,  and  others,  that  the  Greeks  early  began  the  formation 
of  public  libraries.  The  first  are  said  to  have  been  those  of  the 
tyrants,  Pisistratus  of  Athens  and  Polycrates  of  Samos,  about  540 
B.  C.  These  were  followed  by  the  Alexandrian  library,  not  far 
from  290  B.  C.,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  century  later  by  the 
celebrated  library  at  Pergamos.  Private  collections  also  sprang  up. 
Of  these  the  earliest  known  was  the  library  of  Aristotle,  dating 
from  about  334  B.  C.,  and  succeeded  by  those  of  Euripides  and 
Euclid.  It  was  from  the  great  Stagirite  that  the  Greek  kings  in 
P2gypt  are  said  to  have  learned  the  art  of  arranging  and  cataloguing 
books.  His  collection  must  have  been  very  valuable.  Certain  it 
is  that  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  was  glad  to  purchase  it  from  the 
Athenians  to  add  to  the  Alexandrian  library.  Of  the  details  of 
book-making  among  the  Greeks  we  have  rather  scanty  accounts. 
We  know,  however,  that  the  labor  was  performed  by  copyists,  who 
transcribed  by  hand  whatever  works  were  desired.  The  office  of 
writer  among  them  appears  to  have  been  always  an  honorable  one 
down  to  the  latest  times. 

The  Roman  taste  for  books,  like  almost  their  entire  intellectual 
quickening,  was  evidently  derived  from  the  Greeks.  It  did  not  spring 
up  till  intercourse  between  the  two  nations  had  been  established, 
and  the  Romans  had  for  more  than  fifty  years  been  admitted  to  the 
Isthmian  games.  Then,  in  the  early  part  of  the  second  century 
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before  Christ,  manuscripts  began  to  be  sought  and  private  collections 
to  be  formed.  The  library  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  is  said 
to  have  been  obtained  by  Lucius  yEmilius  Paulus  in  167  B,  C.  A 
large  number  of  codices  were  brought  to  Rome  by  Sylla  after  the  ^ 
conquest  of  Athens  in  88  B.  C.,  and  still  more  by  Lucullus  on  his 
return  from  the  Mithridatic  war  a  few  years  later.  In  course  of  time 
the  book  trade  at  Rome  grew  to  considerable  proportions.  Two 
streets,  the  Argiletum  and  the  Vicus  Sandalarius,  became  well  known 
for  their  book-stalls,  and  were  frequented  by  persons  whose  means  or 
tastes  led  them  to  indulge  an  interest  in  such  things.  Here  not 
only  were  the  works  of  favorite  authors  kept  on  sale,  but  slaves  and 
hired  writers  were  employed  in  copying  manuscripts  by  the  same 
slow  and  toilsome  process  as  among  the  Greeks.  Private  persons 
of  affluence  and  culture  also  kept  servants  similarly  engaged  for  the 
purpose  of  augmenting  their  own  libraries,  and  probably  also  those 
of  their  friends.  Thus  we  are  told  that  Atticus,  that  fine  type  of 
the  best  things  in  Roman  intellectual  life,  —  a  man  whom,  in  the 
language  of  Horace,  we  might  almost  call  ad  uugiicin  factas  homo, — 
had  in  the  number  of  his  slaves  e.xccllent  readers  and  copyists,  there 
being  none  of  them  who  could  not  do  one  or  the  other  of  these  with 
elegance. ‘  By  him  many  works  were  thus  prepared  for  sale. 

The  books  of  the  Romans,  like  those  of  the  Greeks,  were,  as  ^ 
every  classical  student  is  aware,  written  on  long  -strips  of  papyrus 
or  parchment,  from  si.x  to  thirteen  inches  wide.  These,  when  done, 
were  wound  about  a  stick  whose  length  corresponded  to  the  width 
of  the  sheet.  The  rolls  were  then  placed  on  the  end  in  a  round  box 
known  as  a  capsa  or  scrininm,  in  appearance  resembling  a  modern 
cheese-box,  or  were  put  into  cases  surrounding  a  room  set  apart  for 
a  library,  the  different  compartments  being  called  foruli,  nidi,  annen- 
taria,  or  locnlamcnta. 

It  will  readily  be  seen  that  by  so  slow  a  process  of  manufacture, 
the  books  produced  must  have  been  comparatively  few  and  dear.  ^ 
The  former  fact  is  well  shown  by  the  custom  prevalent  among  book¬ 
sellers  of  posting  up  on  the  door  or  door-post  of  their  shops,  or  the 
pillars  of  porticos,  lists  of  the  works  kept  for  sale  within, — a  thing 
which  would  be  quite  impracticable  in  an  extensive  business.  Of 
the  price  of  books  we  have  no  very  accurate  accounts.  Martial 
says  that  a  copy  of  his  first  book  of  “  Epigrams  ”  could  be  bought  for 
five  denarii,  or  about  eighty-five  cents.  It  is  probable  that  this 
price  might  be  somewhat  reduced  by  using  a  cheaper  quality  of 
papyrus,  or  by  a  less  careful  finishing  of  the  volumes.  But  taking  . 

*  Neix»s,  Vita  T.  Pomponii  Attici,  Cap.  XIII. 
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the  account  as  it  stands,  his  fourteen  books  could  not  have  fallen  1 
below  twelve  dollars.  Similarly  a  copy  of  Virgil’s  “/Hneid”  would, 
have  come  to  over  ten  dollars,  and  his  entire  poetical  works  to 
over  fourteen.  The  “Iliad”  or  “Odyssey”  —  reckoning  the  price  of 
Greek  manuscripts  the  same  as  that  of  Latin,  though  it  must  have  j 
been  higher  —  would  have  amounted  to  more  than  twenty  dollars,  or  ^ 
a  complete  copy  of  Homer  to  between  forty  and  fifty.  Other  works  i 
of  course  would  be  in  the  same  ])roportion.  Such  prices,  even  at  ; 
the  present  day,  notwithstanding  the  immense  increase  of  wealth  in  i 
modern  times,  would  place  books  beyond  the  reach  of  any  e.xcept  1 
the  wealthiest  classes,  and  the  effect  must  have  been  more  marked 
then.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  books  with  the  Greeks  and  i 
Romans  were  a  luxury,  not  as  with  us  a  necessity,  and  we  cannot 
wonder  that  the  masses  groped  onward  in  such  utter  ignorance. 
All  these  facts  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  tracing  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  classics.  Anything  like  the  general  diffusion  of 
literature  which  exists  at  the  present  time  was  unknown  ;  and  in  the 
loss  of  manuscripts,  the  works  of  an  author  would  more  easily 
disappear  when  a  comparatively  small  number  of  copies  was  extant 
According  to  Pliny,  the  first  public  library  at  Rome  was  founded 
by  Asinius  Pollio  in  the  latter  part  of  the  first  century  before  Christ 
His  example  was  followed  by  Augustus,  Trajan,  and  others.  These 
libraries  were  generally  connected  with  some  public  building.  That 
of  Pollio  was  in  the  court  of  the  temple  of  Liberty  on  the  Aventine. 
Others  were  located  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  on  the  Palatine,  the 
temple  of  Peace,  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitoline,  the  yEdes 
Tiberiana,  the  theatre  of  Marcellus,  the  public  baths,  etc.^ 

The  works  of  classical  authors  were  more  or  less  read  and  cher¬ 
ished  till  the  time  of  Constantine.  Previous  to  this  accidental  losses 
had  occurred,  as  in  the  conflagration  at  Alexandria  during  the  siege  , 
of  that  city  by  Caesar  in  48  P.  C.,  about  seventy  thousand  manu-  ' 
scripts  in  the  Alexandrian  library  having  then  perished.^  Subse¬ 
quently  the  entire  quarter  of  the  city  known  as  the  Brucheion  was 
destroyed  in  the  riots  which  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Aurelian.  At 
this  time  that  part  of  the  library  situated  in  the  museum  must  have 
been  consumed,  and  with  it  the  Pergamean  ^  collection  which  had 

*  See  Smith,  Classical  Dictionary,  articles  Bibliopola,  Bibliotheca,  Liber,  Librarii,  etc. ; 
Haydn,  Dictionary  of  Dates,  article  Libraries;  Heeren,  Geschichte  des  Studiums  der 
Classischen  Literatur  seit  dem  Wiederaufleben  der  Wissenschaften,  Einleitung,  §7» 
Tiraboschi,  Storia  della  I.etteratura  Italiana,  Vol.  I.,  Chap.  VIII.  (Milan,  1822-26,  16 
vols.  8vo). 

*  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  XXII.  16. 

*  Heeren,  Einl.,  §  23.  According  to  Ginguene,  however,  the  Pergamean  library  had  been 

placed  in  the  Serapeura.  (See  Vol.  I.  p.  161.)  | 
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been  presented  to  Cleopatra  by  Mark  Antony  as  a  compensation  for 
the  books  lost  in  the  previous  fire,  and  had  been  transported  to  Alexan¬ 
dria  and  stored  in  the  same  building.  In  the  burning  of  Rome  by  y 
Nero  many  of  the  most  famous  works  of  the  ancient  authors,  till  then 
preserved  entire,  were,  by  the  testimony  of  Tacitus,  destroyed.  In 
the  reign  of  Commodus  the  temple  of  Peace  and  its  library  met  a 
similar  fate.  According  to  some  authorities,  the  f,umes  spread  till  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  city  was  laid  in  ashes.  The  general  cor¬ 
ruption  of  manners  and  the  confusion  of  public  affairs  also  rendered 
the  people  indifferent  to  literature,  and  it  is  conjectured  that 
many  libraries  then  perished  and  were  not  restored.'^  In  the  reign 
of  Constantine,  however,  the  wanton  destruction  of  books  began.^ 
The  conversion  of  the  emperor  to  Christianity,  and  the  issuing  of  his 
proclamation  exhorting  his  subjects  to  embrace  the  new  faith,  mark 
its  commencement.  Although  entire  liberty  of  conscience  and 
worship  was  allowed  to  such  as  still  preferred  the  old  paths,  the 
emperor  was  not  slow  in  granting  special  immunities  and  privileges 
to  those  cities  which  showed  their  obedience  and  zeal  by  destroying 
their  sacred  edifices  and  replacing  them  with  churches.^  Yet  even 
in  Rome  itself  over  four  hundred  temples  and  shrines  were  left 
undisturbed  in  which  sacrifices  were  still  offered  up  to  the  ancient 
deities.  These  remained  till  the  time  of  Theodosius,  who  ordered 
them  to  be  closed  and  forbade  offerings  throughout  the  empire.  The 
execution  of  this  edict  was  intrusted  to  special  officers,  and  naturally 
enough  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy  and  monks.  They, 
according  to  the  degree  of  their  fanaticism,  destroyed  the  sacred 
utensils,  broke  the  most  precious  statues,  shut  up  or  demolished  the 
temples,  and  burned  the  libraries  connected  with  them.*  The  con¬ 
version  of  temples,  in  some  instances,  into  churches  saved  them  but 
not  their  contents,  in  which  the  devout  believers  saw  only  the 
appliances  of  idolatry.  Among  other  collections  which  met  this  fate 
was  what  remained  of  the  noble  library  of  Alexandria,  consisting  of 
several  hundred  thousand  volumes  and  located  in  the  temple  of 
Serapis.  In  A.  D.  391  a  mob  of  fanatics,  led  on  by  Archbishop 
Theophilus,  stormed  and  took  the  edifice,  and  its  invaluable  literary 
treasures  were  probably  given  to  the  flames.®  The  Christian  historian 

‘Annals,  XV.  41. 

*Tiraboschi,  Vol.  II.  pp.  513,  514, 

*  Hceren,  Einl.,  §  7. 

‘Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  Chap.  XX. 

‘Gibbon,  Chap.  XXVIII.;  Heeren,  Kinl.,  §§  31-33;  Ginguene,  Ilistoirc  Litteraire 
d’ltalie,  Vol.  I.  p.  16  (Milan,  1820,  9  vols.  i6mo). 

‘Heeren,  Einl.,  §  59;  Ginguenc,  Vol.  I.  pp.  16,  160-163. 
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Orosius,  who  visited  Alexandria  twenty  years  later,  saw  there  only 
the  empty  shelves.  This  library,  as  is  well  known,  is  reported  to  have 
been  burned  again  by  the  Saracens  in  the  seventh  century,  when, 
according  to  the  childish  hyperbolism  of  the  age,  books  enough  are 
said  to  have  been  found  to  heat  the  four  thousand  baths  of  the  city 
for  six  months.  Inconsistent  as  these  two  accounts  would  seem  to 
be,  they  are  not,  perhaps,  as  some  have  considered,  incapable  of 
reconciliation.  We  know,  indeed,  not  only  that  the  principal  manu. 
factories  of  papyrus  existed  at  Alexandria,  but  that  for  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  after  the  time  of  Archbishop  Thcophilus,  — that  is, 
up  to  the  Saracen  invasion,  — great  activity  in  astronomy,  medicine, 
alchemy,  theology,  and  controversial  writings  in  general,  prevailed 
there.  The  town  also  remained  a  metropolis  for  copyists,  who  from 
the  excellence  and  elegance  of  their  work  received  the  name  of  cal- 
ligraphists.*  It  is  inconceivable  that  men  engaged  in  such  pursuits 
should  have  felt  no  desire  to  perpetuate  their  own  works  and  those 
of  their  predecessors  by  collecting  them  into  a  library.  If  such  a 
library  was  formed,  it  would,  both  from  reasons  of  economy  and 
association,  be  stored  in  the  ancient  building  whose  empty  shelves 
stood  silently  pleading  for  books  once  more.  When  we  remember 
that  this  is  exactly  the  class  of  books  whose  loss  would  be  most 
deeply  deplored  by  the  theological  writers  of  the  times,  we  seem  to 
have  a  simple  and  natural  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

Alcionio,  in  his  dialogue  “  De  Exilio,”  mentions  the  report  that  the 
priests  had  sufficient  influence  over  the  emperors  of  Constantinople 
to  induce  them  to  burn  the  works  of  several  ancient  poets,  especially 
those  of  an  amatory  character,  and  that  thus  were  destroyed  the  com¬ 
edies  of  Menander,  Diphilus,  Apollodorus,  Philemon,  and  Alexis,  and 
the  lyrical  works  of  Sappho,  Corinna,  Anacreon,  Mimnermus,  Bion, 
Aleman,  and  Alcncus.2 

The  last  public  ray  of  sympathy  with  the  great  minds  of  antiquity 
was  e.xtinguishcd  by  Justinian,  who  in  A.  D.  529  closed  the  schools 
of  philosophy  in  Athens  and  forbade  the  works  of  Grecian  genius  to 
be  publicly  taught  anywhere  in  the  empire.^  From  this  time  philos. 
ophy  and  literature  were  relegated  to  the  church,  and  were  destined 
not  to  be  delivered  from  the  sway  of  theological  ideas  until  the 
fifteenth  century. 

The  sack  of  Rome  by  Alaric,  Genseric,  and  Ricimer  in  the  fifth 
century,  and  still  more  by  Totila  and  the  Frankish  and  Lombard 

^Ileeren,  Einl.,  §  60,  note  i  ;  Gingucnc,  loc.  cit. 

*Ginguenc‘,  Vol.  I.  pp.  16,  17. 

^Gibbon,  Chap.  XL.;  Ileeren,  Einl.,  §  41. 
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kin£;s  in  the  sixth,  the  burninj;;  and  demolition  of  towns  and  the 
desolation  of  provinces  throughout  Italy,  added  to  the  work  of 
destruction  already  besun.*  Precious  manuscripts,  worth  far  more 
than  their  weight  in  gold,  served  as  fuel  for  the  flames,  were  buried 
beneath  falling  buildings,  or  were  thrown  out  into  the  streets,  to  be 
trampled  under  the  feet  of  senseless  barbarians.  In  the  course  of  these 
devastations  the  libraries  of  yEmilius  Paulus,  Asinius  Pollio,  Cicero, 
Lucullus,  Julius  Caesar,  Augustus,  Vespasian,  Trajan,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  Gordian,  the  latter  containing  from  60,000  to  80,000  vol¬ 
umes,  arc  said  to  have  perished.^  At  the  same  time  many  mon-  ' 
asterics  together  with  their  libraries  became  a  prey  to  the  flames, 
the  Lombards  especially  desolating  all  that  lay  within  their  reach. ^ 
Like  results  followed  subsequent  invasions.  The  Normans,  near  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  century,  not  only  attacked  the  ordinary  population, 
but  killed  the  monks,  destroyed  the  cloisters,  burned  their  books,  and 
laid  waste  everything  in  their  path.^  The  Hungarians,  at  the  end  of 
the  same  century,  ran  a  similar  career,  the  monasteries  of  St.  Gall 
and  Nonantula  meeting  the  same  fate.®  In  the  incursion  of  the 
Saracens  early  in  the  tenth  century,  the  library  of  the  monastery  of 
Novalcsa,  containing  about  six  thousand  volumes,  was  consumed  by 
fire,  with  the  exception  of  five  hundred  which  were  removed  to  Turin 
and  soon  afterwards  lost.® 

In  the  East  a  corresponding  series  of  calamities  occurred.  In  the 
disturbances  during  the  brief  reign  of  Rasiliscus,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fifth  century,  the  library  founded  by  Constantine  and  enlarged 
by  Julian  to  120,000  volumes  was  burned.  According  to  some 
accounts,  huif  of  it  had  already  met  this  fate  at  the  hands  of  his 
predecessor,  Leo  I.^  The  conflagrations  at  Constantinople  caused 
by  the  circu factions  in  the  sixth  century,®  and  by  the  crusad¬ 
ers  at  the  t^ginning  of  the  thirteenth,®  must  also  have  destroyed 
works  whic*  had  long  since  disappeared  from  Italy,  some  of  them, 
probably,  to  be  found  in  no  other  city.  In  the  outburst  of  fanati¬ 
cism  during  the  reign  of  Leo  the  Isaurian,  in  the  eighth  century,  the 

‘Heeren,  Einl.,  §§  35-37  and  53,54;  Ginguene,  Vol.  I.  pp.  32,33  and  42-47;  Tira- 
boschi,  Vol.  Ill  pp.  30,  1 30-145,  and  398,  399  ;  Maitland,  The  Dark  Ages,  p.  262. 

*Astle  Origin  and  Progress  of  Writing.,  Introd.,  pp.  vi-viii. 

®Muratori,  Antichiti  Italiane,  Dissertazione  43,  Vol.  VII.  p.  84  (Florence,  1833,  *0 
vols.,  8vo) ;  Maitland,  p.  262. 

*Mabillon,  Annales  Ordinis  S.  Itenedicti,  Vol.  III.  p.  ii. 

‘Mabillon,  Vol.  III.  p.  290;  Tiraboschi,  Vo).  III.  pp.  275-278;  Maitland,  pp.  229-231. 

®Tiraboschi,  Vol.  III.  p.  280. 

^Astle,  Introd.,  p.  viii. 

*  Heeren,  Einl.,  §§  27  and  39 ;  Gibbon,  Chap.  XL. 

•Heeren,  Einl ,  §§  32,  33;  Ginguene,  Vol.  I.  pp.  121,  122;  Gibbon,  Chap.  LX. 
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royal  library  of  Constantinople,  which  had  sprung  up  anew  after  its 
previous  destruction,  was  again  consumed.*  In  the  continuation  of 
his  policy  by  his  successor,  Constantine  Copronymus,  the  monastic 
orders  were  driven  from  the  city,  or  forbidden  to  show  themselves 
openly,  and  the  restrictions  against  them  were  extended  throughout 
the  provinces.  Many  cloisters  were  demolished,  or  turned  into  quar¬ 
ters  for  troops,  the  works  of  the  Fathers  were  given  to  the  flames, 
while  those  of  profane  authors  were  sold,  scattered,  and  probably  in 
great  part  lost.^  The  plundering  and  razing  of  towns  and  monaster¬ 
ies  in  the  Bulgarian  invasions  of  the  sixth  and  thirteenth  centuries 
formed  in  the  East  the  counterpart  of  barbarian  ravages  in  Italy.^ 
Considerable  losses  attended  the  great  earthquake  at  Antioch  in 
A.  D.  526,  when  250, (XX)  persons  are  said  to  have  perished,  and  the 
burning  of  that  city  by  Chosroes  about  fifteen  years  later.^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  large  numbers  of  manuscripts  which 
had  survived  these  calamities  perished  in  the  turmoil  of  wars  which 
ransacked  and  destroyed  so  many  cities  during  the  Middle  Ages.'^ 
An  incident  mentioned  by  Shepherd  in  his  life  of  Poggio  Bracciolini 
well  illustrates  this  point.  A  German  translation  of  that  work  had 
been  made  by  the  learned  Dr.  Spiker,  librarian  to  the  king  of 
Prussia,  accompanied  by  valuable  notes  which  Shepherd  anxiously 
awaited  preparatory  to  an  improved  edition  of  his  own.  The  mat¬ 
ter  was  already  in  the  hands  of  the  printer  in  Berlin  ;  but  during  the 
confusion  resulting  from  the  battle  of  Jena  and  the  conquest  of  Prus¬ 
sia  by  Napoleon,  the  manuscript  was  lost  and  could  never  be  found.® 
It  is  easy  to  see  how  much  more  frequent  such  occurrences  must 
have  been  in  the  barbarous  modes  of  warfare  prevalent  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  Many  works  are  said  to  have  been  thus  destroyed  in 
Great  Britain  in  the  invasions  of  the  Danes  and  Normans,  the  wars 
of  the  barons,  and  the  contests  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.’ 
The  burning  of  manuscripts  by  over-zealous  Protestants  at  the  time 
of  the  Reformation,  and  the  devastation  of  monasteries  by  Henry 
VIII.,  occurring  after  the  introduction  of  printing,  can  hardly  have 
been  so  disastrous  to  learning  as  some  have  imagined.  It  is  possi¬ 
ble,  however,  that  among  the  religious  works  which  then  perished, 
may  have  existed  palimpsests  which  in  the  skilful  hands  of  Mai, 

*  Leo’s  responsibility  for  this  is  doubted  by  Heeren,  Einl.,  §  67. 

*  Heeren,  Einl.,  §  6c);  Gibbon,  Chaps.  XLVIII.,  XLIX. 

®  Heeren,  Einl.,  §  134,  note  9. 

^Gibbon,  Chaps.  XLH.  and  XLIH. ;  Heeren,  Einl.,  §  39. 

*  Muratori,  Antichita  Italiane,  Vol.  VII.  p.  155,  Diss.  44. 

*  Sec  Preface  to  the  second  edition,  p.  viii. 

’  Astle,  Introd.,  p.  ix ;  Maitland,  p.  229. 
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Pertz,  or  Niebuhr,  would  have  yielded  a  valuable  harvest  to  classical 
scholars.  The  monastic  library  of  Fulda  was  severely  damaged  in 
the  Thirty  Years’  War,’  and  it  is  probable  that  in  the  various  Con¬ 
tinental  nations  the  disastrous  effects  upon  literature  were  far  greater 
than  in  England,  where  the  number  of  classical  works  was  in  the 
bulk  by  no  means  so  large.  Other  manuscripts  perished  in  the  acci¬ 
dental  burning  of  individual  structures,  as  one  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
monasteries  in  1070,^  the  cathedral  church  of  Milan  in  1075,® 
the  library  of  York  in  1137.^  On  the  invasion  of  Hungary  by  the 
Turks,  in  1526,  the  library  collected  by  Matthias  Corvinus  was  in 
part  scattered  and  in  part  destroyed  by  fire.  Lambeck,  on  being 
ordered  by  the  Pimperor  of  Austria  to  collect  what  remained  of  it, 
could  find  only  three  or  four  hundred  manuscripts,  and  these  of  no 
great  value.^  It  is  probable,  however,  when  we  remember  the  late¬ 
ness  of  the  date  and  the  fact  that  they  were  in  large  part  copies 
made  for  him  in  Italy,  that  the  losses  to  literature  were  not  very 
important. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  many  manuscripts  perished  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  incompetent  persons,  who,  ignorant  of  their 
value,  used  them  as  we  should  use  waste  paper  at  the  present  day.  V 
Incidents  like  that  told  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton  and  his  discovery  of 
an  old  manuscript  of  the  Magna  Charta  in  the  hands  of  a  common 
tailor  who  was  on  the  point  of  cutting  it  up  for  patterns,  might  prob¬ 
ably  be  matched  a  hundred  times  over  in  earlier  centuries,  if  the 
memory  of  them  had  been  preserved.  Martene  tells  of  an  archbishop 
of  Rossano,  who,  annoyed  by  the  persons  that  came  to  inspect  the 
Greek  manuscripts  in  his  sec,  buried  them  and  left  them  to  decay.® 
In  the  chapel  at  Bourges  the  same  author  found  that  the  room  pre¬ 
viously  used  as  a  library  had  been  turned  into  a  hennery,  and  that 
the  books,  which  were  lying  open  on  the  benches,  were  covered  with 
ordure.’  This  was  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  a  similar  indifference  to  literature  often  prevailed  in 
the  grosser  darkness  of  preceding  ages.  It  is  well  known,  too,  that 
papyrus  in  course  of  time  becomes  brittle,  crumbling  to  the  touch. 

It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  in  the  careless  handling  to  which  they 
were  subjected,  many  manuscripts  fell  into  dust.® 

During  the  night  of  intellect  in  Europe  large  numbers  of  codices 
lay  hidden  away  in  monasteries,  or  buried  beneath  the  rubbish  in 

*Heeren,  Einl.,  §92.  ^  Ilcercn,  Einl.,  §  109. 

*  Tinaboschi,  Vol.  III.  p.  416;  Ileeren,  Einl.,  §  116,  note  9. 

*  Astle,  Introd.,  p.  xiv.  ®Tiraboschi,  Vol.  VI.  p.  233. 

•Maitland,  p.  278,  note.  ^  Ibid,  pp.  272-275.  ®  Heeren,  Einl.,  §  60. 

•  Vi>u  I.  38 
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old  chests  and  boxes  in  the  sacristies  of  churches.  But  while  men 
slept,  vermin  were  awake,  and  mice,  grubs,  and  beetles  were  bestow¬ 
ing  on  books  the  attention  which  humanity  refused.  Some  of  the 
manuscripts,  when  discovered,  were  so  riddled  by  worms  as  to  be 
scarcely  legible.  It  is  a  curious  thought  that  works  which  had  con¬ 
stituted  the  intellectual  food  of  ages  would  scarcely  furnish  a 
month’s  dinners  for  a  mouse. 

Thus  the  great  productions  of  ancient  genius  gradually  disap¬ 
peared,  till  comparatively  few  remained,  and  these  for  the  most 
part  lightly  esteemed.  Several,  indeed,  which  survived  during  a 
great  portion  of  the  Dark  Ages,  have  since  passed  out  of  sight. 
Such  are  Ctesias’s  “Persian  History”  and  “Description  of  India”; 
Appian’s  “Roman  History”;  Arrian’s  “Parthian  and  Bithynian 
History”;  the  writings  of  Alexander  Polyhistor;*  Agatharchides’s 
“Description  of  the  Red  Sea,”  with  some  of  his  smaller  works; 
Memnon’s  “History  of  Heraclea”  on  the  P^uxine ;  certain  of  the 
writings  of  Theophrastus  and  his  companions  of  the  Aristotelian 
school ;  several  commentaries  of  Porphyry  and  other  Neo-Platonists; 
and  many  of  the  missing  portions  of  Stobaeus.  These  were  well 
known  to  Photius  in  the  ninth  century,  and  have  since  been  lost. 
The  same  author  also  possessed  entire  Diodorus  Siculus,  in  forty 
books,  against  fifteen  and  some  fragments  now  remaining;  the 
“Universal  History”  of  Polybius,  in  forty  books,  against  five  and 
some  fragments  now  remaining ;  the  “  Roman  History”  of  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus,  in  twenty  books,  against  eleven  now  remaining;  of 
the  fifty-three  books  of  the  “Grecian  History”  of  Theopompus,  —  of 
which  only  scattered  fragments  now  exist,  —  all  except  the  sixth, 
seventh,  ninth,  twentieth,  and  thirtieth  ;  sixty-five  orations  of  Demos¬ 
thenes,  of  which  we  possess  only  sixty ;  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  of  Lysias,  now  reduced  to  thirty-four ;  sixty-four  of  Isaeus, 
now  only  ten  or  eleven  ;  fifty-two  of  Hyperides,  now  all  lost  but  one; 
sixty-four  of  Dinarchus,  now  only  three ;  fifteen  of  Lycurgus,  now 
but  one  ;  sixty-eight  of  Antiphon,  —  though  only  thirty-five  genuine, 
—  nowall  lost  but  fifteen  or  sixteen.®  Similarly  the  Greek  litera¬ 
ture  of  two  entire  centuries,  dating  from  about  275  B.  C.,  has  been 
swept  away,  with  the  exception  of  such  fragments  as  are  included  in 
the  works  of  grammarians  and  compilers.® 

The  often-repeated  story  of  Aristotle’s  writings,  originating  with 
Strabo,  retold  by  Plutarch,  and  adopted  by  several  modern  authors, 

^  It  seems  probable  that  this  is  meant  by  lleeren’s  words  “die  Geschichte  nach  Alex¬ 
ander.” 

*  Heeren,  Einl.,  §  84.  ®  Blakesley,  Life  of  Aristotle,  p.  no. 
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—  that  they  came  into  the  hands  of  Theophrastus,  and  having  lain 
buried  in  a  cellar  at  Skepsis  for  two  hundred  years  after  the  great 
Stagirite’s  death,  were  discovered,  and  a  few  years  later  brought  to 
Rome  on  the  capture  of  the  Attic  capital  by  Sylla, — is  now  discarded 
by  the  best  authorities.  We  have  direct  testimony,  indeed,  that 
they  were  published  during  the  philosopher’s  lifetime,  and  were 
purchased  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  to  place  in  the  Alexandrian 
library.  A  catalogue  of  them  as  preserved  there  is  still  in  existence. 
Added  to  this,  quotations  were  actually  made  from  them  during  the 
two  centuries  when  they  are  said  to  have  been  unknown.  It  is 
believed,  however,  that  the  story,  though  greatly  exaggerated,  con¬ 
tains  grains  of  truth,  and  that  the  manuscript  of  some  unfin¬ 
ished  work,  like  the  “  Politics,”  actually  passed  through  such  an 
experience.*  The  equally  familiar  story  of  the  burning  of  the 
Palatine  library  by  Gregory  the  Great,  and  his  destruction  of  the 
last  copy  of  Livy,  which  up  to  that  time  had  existed  complete,  has 
been  shown  by  Tiraboschi  to  be  utterly  unworthy  of  belief.^ 

Certain  other  works  are  known  not  to  have  been  lost  till  a  com¬ 
paratively  recent  period.  Thus,  Cicero’s  “  De  Republica  ”  existed  in 
the  ninth  and  eleventh  centuries,  and  did  not  disappear  till  some  time 
in  the  twelfth.^  Petrarch  in  early  life  had  seen  a  book  of  “  Letters 
and  Epigrams”  by  Augustus,  which  he  could  never  afterwards  find, 
and  Varro’s  “  Antiquitates  Rerum  Humanarum  et  Divinarum.”^ 
This  too  was  subsequently  lost,  and  has  not  since  been  discovered. 
Cicero’s  much-prized  treatise  “  De  Gloria  ”  survived  till  somewhat 
later.  Petrarch  possessed  a  copy  and  loaned  it  to  his  former  teacher, 
Convennevole,  to  read.  The  old  man,  who  was  in  straitened  cir¬ 
cumstances,  pawned  the  manuscript.  At  length,  being  questioned 
as  to  its  whereabouts,  he  confessed  his  fault,  but  could  not  be 
induced  to  tell  where  he  had  left  it.  The  work  was  never  again 
fouiad.®  The  discovery  of  its  title  in  the  catalogue  of  an  Italian 
convent  about  a  century  and  a  half  later,  joined  to  the  fact  that  no 
trace  of  the  manuscript  itself  could  be  obtained,  gave  rise  to  the 
well-known  report  that  Pietro  Alcionio  had  incorporated  portions  of 
it  in  his  own  work  “  De  Eixilio,”  and  had  destroyed  the  rest.  This 
story,  also,  Tiraboschi,  with  his  usual  acumen  and  impartiality,  has 
shown  to  be  entirely  without  foundation.®  A  similar  charge,  proba¬ 
bly  with  as  little  reason,  has  sometimes  been  made  against  Filelfo. 

*  Dlakesley,  Life  of  Aristotle,  Chap.  VII.;  Mahaffy,  History  of  Classical  Greek  Litera¬ 
ture,  Chap.  kill. 

Tiraboschi,  Vol.  III.  pp.  87,  seq.\  Ileeren,  Einl.,  §  55. 

*  Heeren,  Einl.,  §  124. 

*  Tiraboschi,  Vol.  V.  p.  156;  Ginguenfe,  Vol.  II.  pp.  397,  398. 

‘  Ibid.,  Vol.  I.  p.  481.  ®  Ibid.,  Vol.  I.  pp.  481-491. 
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The  spirit  which  found  expression  in  the  edicts  of  Theodosius  and 
Justinian,  and  was  exemplified  with  such  unfortunate  zeal  by  Arch¬ 
bishop  Theophilus  in  the  destruction  of  the  Alexandrian  library, 
continued  more  or  less  to  sway  the  minds  of  men  during  all  the 
centuries  of  mediaeval  ecclesiasticism.  Authors  whose  works  were 
associated  with  the  idolatrous  practices  of  the  heathen  were 
regarded  at  best  as  questionable  companions  for  men  believing  them¬ 
selves  divinely  commissioned  to  extirpate  those  practices  from  the 
world.  Hence,  respecting  the  secular  literature,  two  schools  arose  in 
the  early  church:  one  represented  by  Justin  Martyr,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  Origen,  who  recognized  the  beauties  of  the  classics 
and  sought  to  preserve  their  humanizing  influence  to  mankind  ;  the 
other  represented  by  Tertullian,  who  saw  in  them  only  the  writings 
of  pagans  already  suffering  in  hell,  upon  whose  works,  as  upon  their 
lives,  the  curse  of  the  Creator  had  been  eternally  set.  By  degrees  the 
latter  school  gained  the  ascendency,  until  its  tenets  attained  the  august 
rank  of  papal  authority  in  the  policy  of  Gregory  the  Great.^  Even 
those  scholars  who  steered  a  middle  course  were  strongly  tinctured 
with  the  prevailing  opinions. 

In  256  A.  D.  the  Council  of  Carthage  forbade  bishops  to  read  the 
pagan  works.  St.  Jerome  lamented  that  priests  neglected  the  proph¬ 
ets  and  evangelists  for  Virgil,  Cicero,  and  the  ancient  comedians  and 
amatory  poets,  whom  he  had  long  since  abandoned.^  St.  Augustine 
regretted  the  time  which  he  had  bestowed  on  Virgil.  Gregory  of 
Tours  carried  the  principle  still  further.  Such  enjoyment  was  not 
simply  unfruitful  ;  it  was  sinful  and  damnable.  “  Let  us  shun  the 
lying  fables  of  poets,”  he  wrote,  “  and  forego  the  wisdom  of  sages  at 
enmity  with  God,  lest  we  incur  the  doom  of  endless  death  by  sen¬ 
tence  of  our  Lord.”®  Gregory  the  Great,  in  a  famous  letter  to 
Desiderius,  Bishop  of  Vienne,  rebuked  him  for  expounding  pagan  lit¬ 
erature  to  certain  persons,  telling  him  it  was  not  meet  that  in  one  and 
the  same  mouth  the  praises  of  Jupiter  should  be  mingled  with  the 
praises  of  Christ,  and  reminding  him  that  he  was  doing  what  would 
be  impious  even  for  a  religious  layman.*  The  tenor  of  these  words 
unfortunately  implies  that  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  offenders 
like  Desiderius  had  become  only  too  few.  Even  the  learned  Alcuin, 
so  often  put  forward  as  the  representative  of  what  was  best  in  medi¬ 
aeval  erudition,  mourned  that  in  his  early  life  he  had  preferred  the 

^  I.«cky,  History  of  European  Morals,  Vol.  II.  pp.  212-214. 

^  Ginguene,  Vol.  I.  pp.  14-16;  Maitland,  p.  175,  note. 

®  Symonds,  The  Renaissance  in  Italy :  The  Revival  of  Le.arning,  p.  60. 

‘Tiraboschi,  Vol.  III.  p.  175;  Ginguene,  Vol.  I.  p.  48;  Maitland,  pp.  179,  180;  Lecky, 
Vol.  II.  p.  213,  note. 
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masterly  lines  of  Virgil  to  the  legends  of  the  saints,  and  forbade  the 
poet’s  works  to  be  read  in  the  school  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  lest 
they  should  corrupt  the  minds  of  the  pupils.^  Lanfranc  declared 
secular  learning  unworthy  of  the  sacred  office,  and  in  the  following 
century  Honorius,  or  whoever  was  the  author  of  the  “Gemma  An- 
imae,”  spoke  with  grief  of  those  that  were  so  bereft  of  reason  as  to 
read  “  the  abominable  figments  ”  of  tbe  poets,  or  “  the  captious  argu¬ 
ments”  of  the  philosophers.  Homer,  Plato,  Virgil,  and  Ovid  had  long 
been  gnashing  their  teeth  in  perdition,  and  their  writings  could  only 
be  harmful  to  the  soul.’-^  Peter  the  Venerable,  in  a  letter  to  Peter  of 
I’oictiers,  expostulates  with  the  latter  for  running  from  school  to 
school  and  devoting  himself  to  secular  literature,  “  reciting  with  the 
comedians,  lamenting  with  the  tragedians,  trifling  with  the  metri¬ 
cians,  deceiving  with  the  poets,  and  deceived  with  the  philosophers.”^ 
Thus  from  the  second  to  the  fourteenth  century  a  powerful  party  in 
the  church  opposed  its  influence  to  the  cultivation  of  ancient  learn¬ 
ing,  and  although  unable  entirely  to  hold  in  check  those  who  took  a 
different  view,  succeeded  in  placing  formidable  obstacles  in  their 
way  and  thwarting  much  that  might  have  been  accomplished.  This 
fact  really  furnishes  the  key  to  the  literary  history  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  the  failure  to  recognize  it  has  been  a  ff\iitful  source  of 
error.  It  is  common  wdth  one  class  of  writers*  to  represent  the 
church  as  the  protectress  of  ancient  learning,  to  whose  fostering  care 
we  owe  all  that  we  possess ;  and  with  another  to  paint  her  as  its 
implacable  foe,  in  the  face  of  whose  frown  and  in  spite  of  whose 
opposition  all  progress  has  been  made.  Both  are  equally  wrong. 
There  was  no  time,  at  least  up  to  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the 
works  of  the  Latin  poets  and  historians  were  not  as  warmly  enjoyed 
and  loved  by  one  portion  of  tbe  clergy  and  religious  orders,  as  they 
were  dreaded  and  abhorred  by  the  other.  The  sentiment  of  the 
church  as  a  whole  vacillated  between  these  extremes,  according  to 
the  party  for  the  time  being  in  tbe  ascendency.  In  tbe  pontificate  of 
Gregory  I.  the  anti-classical  spirit  prevailed.  During  those  of  Syl¬ 
vester  II.,  Nicholas  V.,  Leo  X.,  and  from  that  time  onward,  the  oppo¬ 
site  is  true.  It  is  an  indubitable  fact,  however,  that  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  classical  scholarship  had  to  strug¬ 
gle  against  the  gravest  difficulties,  and  was  for  the  most  part  merely 
incidental  amid  the  prevailing  ecclesiasticism  of  the  times.  Books 

^  Ginguene,  Vol.  I.  p.  75  ;  Symonds,  p.  60. 

'  Maitland,  pp.  181-185.  there  the  story  of  his  escape  from  the  demons  on  promising 

to  love  Virgil  less  and  the  Psalms  more. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  444-446. 
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were  scarce.  The  libraries  of  schools,  monasteries,  and  even  princes, 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  contaiYied  in  general  only  works  of  theology, 
law,  medicine,  astrology,  and  scholastic  philosophy,  and  but  few  of 
these. ‘  The  library  of  Oxford  as  late  as  the  year  1300  is  said 
to  have  consisted  of  only  a  few  tracts  kept  in  chests  under  St.  Mary’s 
Church. 

It  is  to  the  masses  of  the  people  that  the  gospel  of  the  New 
Testament  addresses  itself,  and  in  dealing  with  these  no  church  has 
shown  such  consummate  power  as  the  Catholic.  The  Latin  language 
which  survived  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  had,  in  the  mouths 
of  barbarians  who  swarmed  into  the  land  like  locusts,  become  debased 
in  idiom  and  corrupted  in  vocabulary.  This  degraded  dialect,  known 
as  Low  Latin,  the  church,  in  order  to  reach  the  multitudes,  was 
naturally  enough  compelled  to  adopt.  She  did  so  the  more  readily, 
because  abhorring  the  style  of  those  pagan  writers  whose  works  she 
felt  bound  to  condemn.  A  certain  Wolfhard,  in  a  “  Life  of  St. 
Walpurgis,”  (we  quote  from  Symonds,^)  wrote  :  “  I  warn  the  curious 
reader  not  to  mind  the  mass  of  barbarism  in  this  little  work ;  I  bid 
him  ponder  what  he  finds  upon  these  pages,  and  seek  the  pearl 
within  the  dung-heap.”  Gregory  the  Great  sets  the  matter  in  still 
stronger  light The  place  and  government  of  prepositions  and 
the  cases  of  nouns  I  scorn  to  obser\^e,  since  I  deem  it  eminently 
unfit  to  restrict  the  words  of  the  heavenly  oracle  to  the  rules  of 
Donatus.”^  Even  this  is  outdone  by  the  language  of  a  monk  of 
Cordova :  “  Let  philosophers  and  impure  scholars  of  Donatus  ply 
their  windy  problems  with  the  barking  of  dogs,  the  grunting  of 
swine,  snarling  with  skinned  throat  and  teeth  ;  let  the  foaming  and 
bespittled  grammarians  belch,  while  we  remain  evangelical  servants  of 
Christ,  true  followers  of  rustic  simplicity.”^  This  feeling  is  further 
exemplified  in  the  popular  opinion  entertained  of  Virgil  during  the 
Middle  Ages.  He  was  regarded  not  as  a  poet,  but  as  a  magician  and 
mighty  wizard,  capable  of  performing  all  sorts  of  wonders  by  his  occult 
powers.  The  well-known  grotto  of  Posilipo,  at  Naples,  indeed  was 
supposed  to  have  been  magically  constructed  by  him  in  this  way. 
The  same  qualities  were  attributed  to  other  poets,  by  whose  arts 
an  age  of  puerile  impotence  imagined  that  the  huge  vaults  of  Roman 
baths,  palaces,  temples,  and  amphitheatres  had  been  suspended  in 
the  air.*^ 

1  Tiraboschi,  Vol.  V.  p.  140;  Ginguenc,  Vol.  II.  p.  256.  *  Pages  60,  61. 

*  Tiralx)schi,  Vol.  III.  p.  173;  Symonds,  loc.  cit.  Pietro  Damiani,  as  late  as  the  middle 
of  the  eleventh  century,  expresses  the  same  sentiment.  Maitland,  p.  184. 

*  Symonds,  loc.  cit.  ‘  Symonds,  pp.  65  and  143. 
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It  may  not  be  devoid  of  interest  to  the  reader  to  see  a  few  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  Latin  of  those  barbarous  times.  The  following  exam-  • 
pics  present  incorrectness  in  spelling,  in  the  formation  of  cases,  in 
the  government  of  prepositions,  and  in  the  agreement  of  attributives. 
These  for  the  most  part  are  of  such  a  nature  that  the  correct  forms 
will  suggest  themselves  at  a  glance.  “  Eorumque  novilissimis  suvo- 
Ics  ”  ;  “  ut  inter  cis  dissentio  fiat  ”  ;  “  una  cum  indiculum  ”  ;  “  una 
cum  ovines  Bcrbetani"  ;  “aut  tarn  de  resipiejidi  eos  quam  de  nostro 
Misso”;  “unus  fuit  ex  septem  diaconibus"  \  “de  expositioncm"  \ 
“mandragora,  genus  ptnni  [pomi]  simillum  [simillimum  .^]  parvo 
fiponis  spccicm  vel  odore"  ;  “orate  autem  ne  fiat  fuca  vestra  hieme.”  * 
These  examples  are  sufficient  to  show  the  utter  chaos  into  which 
a  noble  language  may  fall. 

But  although  so  corrupt,  Latin  still  survived,  and  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  human  mind  sooner  or  later  should  work  its  way  backward 
toward  those  masterpieces  which  existed  in  its  literature.  A  knowl¬ 
edge  of  it  was  necessary  for  the  services  of  the  church,  for  the  study 
of  ecclesiastical  authors  who  expounded  and  fixed  her  theology  and 
polity,  and  for  the  composition  of  new  works  in  the  same  field. 
Hence  the  rules  of  grammar  must  be  taught,  and  their  application 
must  be  studied  in  the  works  of  classical  writers.  By  degrees  this 
brought  about  such  an  improvement  in  taste,  and  such  an  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  beauties  of  the  ancient  masterpieces,  as  ultimately  mol¬ 
lified  the  views  entertained  of  their  authors.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  is 
this  change  of  sentiment  better  shown  than  in  the  reverence  which 
Dante  exhibits  for  Homer,  Virgil,  and  other  great  souls  in  the 
“Inferno.”  The  words  of  greeting  —  Onorate  1'  altissimo  poeta^ 
“honor  the  highest  of  bards ”2  —  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
the  spirits  on  the  return  of  Virgil  to  their  midst,  stand  engraven  on 
his  own  cenotaph  in  Santa  Croce,  as  the  most  fitting  expression, 
even  at  the  present  day,  of  his  country’s  love  and  devotion  to 
himself. 

In  this  change  of  sentiment  the  rise  of  the  universities  played  an 
important  part.  Up  to  the  twelfth  century  schools  existed  in  con¬ 
nection  with  many  of  the  cathedrals  and  monasteries.  These  fur¬ 
nished  the  chief  means  of  education  for  both  clergy  and  laity,  and 
in  them  Cicero  and  the  Latin  poets  and  historians  were  more  or  less 
read.  The  opening  of  the  universities  in  this  century,  however,  was 
marked  by  a  burst  of  enthusiasm  which  attracted  to  them  thousands 
of  students  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  In  some,  as  the  universities 

*  Muratori,  Antichita  Italiane,  Vol.  VII.,  Diss.  43,  pp.  60,  97-100,  104-106. 

*  Inferno,  Canto  IV.  1.  80. 
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of  Paris,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge,  the  studies  of  the  trivium  — that  is, 
grammar,  rhetoric,  and  logic  —  prevailed  from  the  outset;  in  others 
they  were  soon  introduced.  Even  the  University  of  Bologna,  which 
was  famous  chiefly  as  a  school  of  law,  established  a  chair  of  gram¬ 
mar  and  belles-lettres,  and  called  to  it  Buoncompagno,  of  I'lorence, 
as  early  as  1208.*  This  tendency  cannot  be  mistaken.  It  was  the 
first  expression  of  a  spirit  which  could  result  only  in  the  complete 
restoration  of  the  ancient  literature.  P'or  a  long  time,  however, 
these  branches  were  subservient  to  the  more  serious  business  of  the 
universities,  which  was  the  study  of  civil  and  canon  law,  theology 
and  medicine ;  but  they  were  destined  ultimately  to  have  an  inde¬ 
pendent  and  powerful  development  of  their  own.  Yet  even  in  the 
pursuit  of  what  was  deemed  their  more  important  work,  the  universi¬ 
ties  contributed  an  element  of  the  utmost  consequence  in  this  move¬ 
ment  by  secularizing  learning,  transferring  it  from  the  hands  of  the 
clergy  to  those  of  the  laity.  Of  the  myriads  of  students  who  sought 
instruction  within  their  walls,  many,  and  probably  by  far  the  greater 
number,  were  destined  to  find  employment  as  physicians,  to  follow 
the  profession  of  advocates  in  the  courts  of  law,  or  to  fill  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  lecturers  and  professors  in  the  universities  themselves.  Thus 
was  gradually  prepared  the  way  for  the  classical  renaissance,  which 
was  a  secular  movement,  entirely  outside  of  the  church,  and  in  which 
the  clergy  played  only  an  incidental  part. 

The  wonderful  activity  of  the  universities  in  the  study  of  Roman 
law  in  the  twelfth  century  has  often  been  attributed  to  the  discovery 
of  the  “Pandects”  of  Justinian  by  the  Pisans,  in  the  sack  of  Amalfi 
in  1 135  or  1 137.  According  to  the  common  account,  the  codex  was 
carried  to  Pisa,  and  kept  there  till  the  subjugation  of  that  town  hy 
Florence  in  1406.  It  was  then  conveyed  to  the  latter  city,  where  it 
still  remains  in  the  Laurentian  library.  The  opinion,  first  advanced 
by  Politian,  that  this  was  the  identical  manuscript  written  by  the 
hand  of  Tribonianus  and  sent  into  Italy  by  Justinian  in  554,  has 
long  since  been  abandoned,  although  it  is  believed  to  date  from  the 
sixth  or  seventh  century.  The  story  of  its  discovery  may  be  true, 
and  the  immense  impulse  given  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence  about 
this  time  may  have  been  partly  due  to  this  precious  document ;  but 
Tiraboschi  has  shown  its  entire  uncertainty.  Not  to  take  account 
of  the  improbable,  almost  impossible  statement  of  Roberto  dal 
Monte,  that  the  Pandects  were  discovered  and  taught  at  Bologna  by 
Lanfranc  and  Irnerius  previous  to  1032,  we  find  them  mentioned  in 
a  lawsuit  between  the  bishops  of  Arezzo  and  Siena  in  752.  An 

*  Muratori,  op.  cit.,  Vol.  VII.  p.  145,  IJiss.  44. 
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apparent  reference  to  them  occurs  again  in  767.  They  existed  in 
France  in  the  ninth  century.  They  arc  cited  by  Ivo  at  the  end  of 
the  eleventh  or  beginning  of  the  twelfth,  and  the  commentaries 
written  upon  them  by  Irnerius  were  in  existence  previous  to  their 
alleged  discovery  in  1 135.^ 

The  active  revival  of  classical  taste  began  with  Petrarch,  who  was 
born  at  Arezzo  in  1304.  The  secularization  of  scholarship  had 
already  taken  place,  and  the  worth  and  beauty  of  the  ancient  master¬ 
pieces  were  acknowledged.  There  was  need  of  but  one  sympathetic 
and  impassioned  nature  to  touch  with  the  spark  of  its  enthusiasm  and 
kindle  to  a  blaze  the  materials  which  for  two  centuries  had  been 
preparing.  That  one  was  the  young  poet  of  Arezzo.  Keenly  alive 
to  all  that  was  best  in  antiquity,  and  foreseeing  as  with  prophetic  eye 
the  brilliant  possibilities  of  the  future,  he  threw  himself  with  mind 
and  soul  into  the  task  of  awakening  mankind  to  the  new  life  which 
lay  before  them.  Even  when  a  boy  he  had  caught  an  inspiration  of 
delight  from  the  musical  prose  of  Cicero,  its  beauties  charming 
his  ear  when  as  yet  he  could  not  comprehend  its  meaning.  The 
feeling  grew  with  years,  leading  him  to  read  with  joy  and  copy  with 
eagerness  such  manuscripts  as  came  within  his  reach.  Mis  love  of 
books,  indeed,  was  almost  unlimited,  and  is  surpassed  not  even  by 
the  defender  of  Archias  himself.^  To  this  he  added  a  boundless  love 
for  whatever  pertained  to  the  two  great  nations  of  the  past.  Me 
wandered  amid  the  ruins  of  the  Eternal  City,  mourning  that  nowhere 
was  she  less  known  than  in  Rome  herself;^  climbed  the  broken 
arches  of  the  baths  of  Diocletian,  and  sat  there  to  muse  upon  the 
vicissitudes  of  greatness ;  collected  coins  and  inscriptions,  lamented 
the  desecration  of  ancient  monuments,  laid  plans  for  rescuing  their 
treasures  from  destruction,  and  declared  that  if  the  former  mistress 
of  the  world  should  once  more  come  to  know  herself,  she  would 
again  rise  from  the  dust.  He  urged  Boccaccio  to  undertake  the 
study  of  Greek  in  order  to  translate  into  Latin  the  works  of  Homer, 
“who,”  he  strikingly  says,  alluding  to  his  own  ignorance  of  the  lan- 

*  Tiraboschi,  Vol.  III.  pp.  100-103,  601-607,  Vol.  VI.  p.  851 ;  Muratori,  Vol.  VII.  pp. 

’34->39i  Diss.  44;  Ginguene,  Vol.  I.  pp.  128-130  ;  Montfaucon,  Bibliotheca  Bibliothecarum, 
Vol.  1.  p.  413.  ^ 

*  Compare  the  passage  quoted  by  Symonds,  p.  73,  note,  with  the  closing  lines  of  Pro 
Archia,  Chap  VII. 

*  “  Nusquain  minus  Roma  cognoscitur  quam  Roma:.”  Symonds,  p.  150,  note.  Compare 
Spenser’s  translation  of  Bellay’s  Ruines  of  Rome :  — 

‘‘  Thou  stranger  which  for  Rome  in  Rome  here  seekest, 

And  naught  of  Rome  in  Rome  perceiv’st  at  all.” 
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guage,  “is  dumb  to  me,  and  I  am  deaf  to  him.”  ^  He  afterwards 
began  the  study  of  Greek,  himself,  and  in  1342  commenced  to  read 
Plato  under  the  monk  Barlaam.  A  chief  feature  of  Petrarch’s  ser¬ 
vices  to  literature,  however,  was  the  zeal  which  he  awakened  for  the 
discovery  and  transcription  of  classical  manuscripts,  lieginning 
with  a  desire  to  obtain  the  works  of  his  fa^^orite  author,  Cicero,  it 
gradually  grew  to  an  enthusiasm  for  recovering  as  far  as  possible  all 
the  lost  masterpieces  of  antiquity.  With  this  aim  he  ransacked 
every  nook  and  corner  which  he  felt  could  contain  manuscripts  of 
value.  If  he  learned  of  persons  about  to  travel  in  foreign  lands,  he 
communicated  to  them  all  the  information  in  his  possession,  urging 
them  to  make  inquiries  and  institute  search  wherever  there  was  the 
slightest  hope  that  their  labors  would  be  rewarded.  In  this  way  he 
either  sent  or  travelled  to  France,  Spain,  Germany,  Greece,  and 
even  England.  As  the  fruit  of  his  efforts,  he  discovered  at  Verona 
in  1345  Cicero’s  “  Letters”  to  Atticus,  Brutus,  his  brother  Quintus, 
and  Octavianus,  — the  latter  regarded  as  spurious  ;  the  “  Epistolae  ad 
P'amiliares  ”  at  Vercelli,  somewhat  later  ;  two  orations  of  the  same 
author  at  Liege,  —  their  titles,  however,  not  given  ;  the  lost  “  Institu¬ 
tions”  of  Quintilian  at  Florence  in  1350,  though  in  a  badly  mutilated 
condition  ;  a  portion,  at  least,  of  the  works  of  Cato ;  Varro  “De  Agri- 
cultura”;  Censorious  “  De  Die  Natali”;  and  several  comedies  of 
Platus.*  Of  these  the  Quintilian  seems  really  to  have  been  found 
by  Lapo  da  Castiglionchio,  and  to  have  been  presented  by  him  to 
Petrarch. 

The  impulse  which  Petrarch  gave  to  learning  did  not  cease  with 
his  death.  Giovanni  da  Ravenna,  who  for  many  years  had  served 
him  in  the  capacity  of  secretary,  catching  his  master’s  enthusiasm, 
set  out  as  an  itinerant  lecturer  on  Latin  literature.  His  example 
was  taken  up  by  others,  and  thus  arose  the  numerous  self-constituted 
professors  who  went  about  from  city  to  city,  reading  and  expounding 
to  admiring  audiences  the  great  works  of  antiquity.  These,  while 
the  chief  energies  of  the  universities  were  absorbed  by  other  things, 
carried  forward  the  movement  which  Petrarch  had  begun,  and  were 
among  the  leading  promoters  of  the  classical  revival.  This  interest 
was  not  limited  to  Latin.  The  crusades  had  once  more  opened  up 
the  path  between  Italy  and  Greece,*  and  scholars  of  the  two  nations 

^  Homerus  tuus  apud  me  mutus,  immo  vero  apud  ilium  surdus  sum.”  Symonds,  p.  74* 
note. 

*  Tiralwschi,  Vol.  V.  pp.  154-163;  Ginguene,  Vol.  II.  pp.  394-399;  Teuffel,  History  of 
Rom.in  Literature,  §  170,  5  (London.  1S73,  2  vols.,  8vo). 

•  Tiraboschi,  Vol.  III.  p.  403 ;  Ileercn,  Einl.,  §  137.  The  crusaders  had  also  brought 
with  them  some  manuscripts  from  the  East. 
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no  longer  felt  it  impossible  to  pass  from  one  to  the  other.  The 
newly  awakened  sense  of  the  importance  of  Hellenic  learning  found 
practical  expression  in  the  establishment  of  the  chair  of  Greek  in 
the  University  of  Florence,  to  which  the  incompetent  Leontius 
Pilatus  was  called  about  1360.  The  arrival  of  Manuel  Chrysoloras 
to  fill  the  same  post  in  1396  or  1397,  was  marked  by  a  spontaneous 
outburst  of  enthusiasm,  all  the  principal  Florentine  scholars  imme¬ 
diately  enrolling  themselves  as  his  pupils.  P'rom  that  moment  the 
determination  of  Italy  to  Greek  as  well  as  Latin  scholarship  was 
assured.  The  sun  of  the  fourteenth  century  sank  auspiciously,  to 
rise  without  a  cloud  upon  the  brilliant  period  of  the  fifteenth. 

[  To  be  continued  in  the  next  number. \ 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  WITH  REFERENCE  \ 
TO  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND^IHEIR  WORK. 

BY  GRACE  C.  BIBB. 

In  our  government  the  voice  of  the  people  is  indeed  the  supreme 
law.  It  is  this  voice  of  the  people  that  legislators  of  both  parties 
attempt  to  interpret  or  to  anticipate  ;  for  who  can  be  so  sensitive  to 
popular  opinion  as  he  whose  official  life  depends  on  the  popular  vote? 

In  short,  what  the  public  demands,  its  representatives  yield  without 
argument ;  what  the  public  disapproves,  its  representatives  condemn 
unheard. 

The  recognition  of  this  fact  is  of  no  inconsiderable  importance  to 
normal-school  interests.  If  the  professional  training  of  teachers 
commends  itself  to  the  people,  it  will  even  more  strongly  commend 
itself  to  legislatures,  the  immediate  arbiters  of  destiny.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  of  great  moment  that  we  gain  to  the  support  of  normal  schools 
intelligent  popular  sentiment,  —  of  all  enemies  to  an  individual  or  to 
a  cause  the  one  most  to  be  feared,  of  all  allies  the  one  most  to  be 
desired.  For  effort  in  this  direction  the  time  seems  propitious; 
the  attention  now  directed  to  the  subject  of  education  by  non-pro¬ 
fessional  writers  is  an  augury  of  good,  and  it  encourages  the  belief 
that  now,  more  than  ever  before,  discussion  by  teachers  of  the  varied 
conditions  of  American  instruction  will  attract  notice,  and  aid  in 
gaining  for  that  in  the  system  which  is  worthy,  efficient  support 
That  everything  in  the  system  is  worthy,  no  one  will  claim.  To  the 
efficiency  of  State  education,  nothing  more  directly  contributes  than 
the  personal  character  and  professional  attainments  of  teachers, 
whose  training  at  public  expense  is  consequently  a  simple  matter  of 
economy  in  any  State  undertaking  to  educate  its  citizens.  The  gen¬ 
eral  objects  of  normal  instruction,  to  say  nothing  of  its  methods,  are, 
however,  even  yet  too  imperfectly  understood  and  too  inadequately 
appreciated  to  release  those  familiar  with  this  work  from  further 
attempt  at  its  explication  ;  though  it  is  probably  true  that  much  of 
the  uncertainty  noticeable  in  the  popular  attitude  assumed  toward 
normal  schools  is  the  reflex  of  a  like  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  nor¬ 
mal  workers  themselves,  who,  while  agreeing  that  the  object  of  these 
schools  is,  in  general,  pedagogical  training,  yet  differ  widely,  not 
merely  in  the  extent  of  the  curriculum  and  in  the  details  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  but  even,  as  the  di.scussions  of  the  National  Association  abun¬ 
dantly  prove,  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  education  itself.  To 
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find  a  ground  of  agreement  for  ourselves  would  seem,  then,  a  condi¬ 
tion  precedent  to  rational  public  advocacy  of  our  cause.  The  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  principles  of  scientific  pedagogy  does  not  fall  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  article,  which  concerns  itself  rather  with 
administration  and  general  economy  ;  in  these,  however,  as  well  as  in 
matters  more  important,  greater  uniformity  is  much  to  be  desired. 

First  of  all,  it  should  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  that  the  right  of  the 
normal  school  to  be  rests  wholly  upon  its  professional  character ;  as 
performing  any  function  other  than  that  of  training  the  teacher,  it 
has  no  place  in  a  system  of  schools.  It  is  not  enough  that  profes¬ 
sional  work  be  regarded  as  the  principal  business  of  the  institution, 
still  less  that  this  work  be  looked  upon  as  incidental  :  it  must  be 
recognized  as  the  only  ground  upon  which  normal  schools  may 
advance  a  claim  to  separate  e.xistence  or  to  public  support. 

The  proposition  just  enunciated,  though  fundamental  and  appar¬ 
ently  simple,  will  need  both  statement  and  demonstration  as  long  as 
normal  instruction  shall  be  forced,  before  the  legislatures  of  so  many 
States,  to  renew  biennially  its  struggle,  if  not  for  e.xistence,  at  least 
for  adequate  maintenance.  The  report  for  1879-80  of  the  Normal 
School  of  California  discusses  this  matter,  and  indicates  the  only 
canon  of  criticism  by  which  normal  work,  in  general,  can  be  rightly 
tested.  It  having  been  charged,  in  the  State  Legislature,  and 
urged  as  against  an  appropriation  for  rebuilding  the  normal  school, 
that  other  schools  produced  better  scholars,  the  president  says, 
“The  normal  school  is  not  a  high  school  ;  nor  is  it  a  preparatory 
school  for  the  university.  It  has  for  its  object  the  preparation  of 
teachers  for  the  district  schools  of  California.  Its  course  of  study 
and  training  are  all  formed  with  this  object  orily  in  view.” 

Thirty  years  ago.  Rev.  Barnas  Sears,  of  lamented  memory,  held 
these  views  :  “  The  normal  schools,  to  answer  their  design,  must  aim 
more  at  furnishing  that  peculiar  training  which  teachers  require,  and 
which  the  public  schools  cannot  give.  Then  the  necessity  of  their 
existence  will  be  apjiarcnt  to  all,  and  no  other  schools  or  institutions 
will  complain  of  being  forced  into  competition  with  those  enjoying 
State  patronage.”  That  mixed  work  is  felt,  even  by  its  advocates, 
to  be  a  temporary  expedient  rather  than  a  permanent  policy,  their 
own  utterances  sufficiently  demonstrate,  even  Dr.  Richard  Fdwards, 
the  Nestor  of  normal  work  in  the  West,  admitting,  in  his  address 
before  the  National  Association  on  “  Normal  Schools  :  Their  Past 
and  their  Future,”  that  though  the  readiness  of  these  schools  to 
take  on  mi.xed  work  has,  in  his  opinion,  rendered  them  acceptable 
to  the  people,  this,  as  well  as  the  e.xtended  influence  which  he 
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thinks  has  been  thus  acquired,  has  been,  perhaps,  effective  only  for 
the  time  being.  With  all  due  respect  for  the  advocates  of  that 
view  of  the  office  of  the  normal  school  which  bases  its  plea  for 
recognition  on  the  willingness  to  undertake  any  general  labor  in 
education  which  may  be  otherwise  unprovided  for,  it  seems  certain 
that  whatever  measure  of  apparent  success  may  at  first  attend  the 
experiment  will  be  gained  at  the  expense  both  of  permanency  and 
of  usefulness,  will  naturally  bring  about  undignified  competition 
with  academic  institutions,  will  leave  the  people  in  doubt  as  to  the 
reason  for  the  school’s  existence,  and  will  afford  hostile  or  indifferent 
legislatures  a  pretext  for  withholding  the  appropriations  necessary 
for  its  support.  This  pretext  can  be  of  little  avail  if  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  reply  to  it  as  did  the  president  of  the  normal  school  at  San 
Jose,  but  otherwise  may  prove  the  means  of  seriously  crippling  the 
resourches  of  our  professional  schools,  if  not  of  destroying  them 
altogether.  Upon  this  point,  then,  that  State  support  can  be  asked 
for  the  normal  school  only  in  its  professional  character,  all  teachers 
should  be  agreed. 

Granting  this  agreement,  however,  there  arises  the  que.stion, 
Should  the  normal  school  in  its  professional  character  undertake 
academic  work  ?  Reply  will  disclose  many  of  those  differences 
among  normal  workers  themselves,  which  have  for  a  long  time 
agitated  professional  assemblies ;  their  discussion  here  might  seem 
gratuitous,  but  for  their  influence  on  popular  opinion.  Our  solution 
of  this  problem  is  important  for  many  reasons. 

Academic  instruction  may  be  given  in  normal  schools  to  two 
distinct  classes  of  pupils,  professional  and  non-professional ;  in  many 
institutions  it  is  given  to  both  classes  at  once.  The  dangers  of  this 
plan  have  of  late  become  so  evident  that  many  schools  formerly 
admitting  non-professional  students  have  now  taken  measures  to 
exclude  them.  This  is  true  of  the  normal  schools  of  my  own  State; 
in  many  localities,  however,  the  practice  continues,  and  inevitably 
places  schools  of  pedagogy  in  a  false  position  before  the  people.' 
The  elevation  of  the  normal  school  to  its  true  plane  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  exclude  all  students  not  taking  a  regular  professional  course. 

Whether  or  not  professional  students  shall  be  pledged  to  engage 
in  teaching  upon  completion  of  their  course,  seems  to  depend  upon 
circumstances  ;  they  should,  as  is  generally  believed,  be  so  pledged 
in  separate  State  and  city  schools,  established  and  maintained  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  training  teachers  for  the  schools  of  the  locality 
in  which  they  are  situated.  The  propriety  of  their  being  so  pledged, 
where  the  normal  school  is  associated  with  a  university  as  one  of 
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the  distinct  professional  schools,  is  more  doubtful,  as  it  would  seem 
to  create  a  distinction  between  students  of  this  department  and 
those  of  the  co-ordinate  schools  of  law,  of  medicine,  of  engineering, 
or  of  agriculture,  whose  students  are  not  pledged  to  the  practice  of 
their  profession,  though  required  to  follow  the  curriculum  of  the 
school  in  which  the  profession  is  taught.  But  while  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  in  a  university  any  properly  qualified  person,  who 
wishes,  for  whatever  reason,  to  become  a  student  of  pedagogics,  can 
be  refused  admission  to  normal  classes,  there  can  certainly  be  no 
doubt  that  when  thus  admitted  he  must  be  required  to  assume  all 
the  work  undertaken  by  the  other  professional  students,  and  under 
precisely  similar  conditions.  The  admission  of  academic  students 
is  injurious  to  the  normal  school  both  internally  and  in  its  relation 
to  the  public.  The  normal  school  cannot,  in  the  time  allotted  to 
its  work,  give — even  should  this  be  desirable  —  such  attention  to 
general  scholarship  as  will  enable  its  graduates  to  compete  success¬ 
fully  in  this  respect  with  the  graduates  of  purely  academic  institu¬ 
tions  presumably  of  the  same  rank.  To  admit  this  is  to  derogate 
nothing  from  the  dignity  o^  the  professional  school.  Extent  and 
range  of  imparted  scholarship,  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  that  term, 
by  no  means  furnish  a  test  of  the  value  of  pedagogical  training.  It 
is  very  certain,  then,  that  if  non-professional  students  are  admitted, 
they  or  the  professional  students  must  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage  ; 
for  either  instruction  will  be  given  with  direct  reference  to  the 
primary  aim  of  the  school,  as  it  should  undoubtedly  be  given,  or  it 
will  take  the  form  usually  given  to  it  in  ordinary  schools,  with  no 
attention  to  the  objectifying  of  methods.  In  the  former  case,  where 
mental  processes  in  the  reception  and  imparting  of  knowledge  are 
constantly  analyzed,  where  the  pupil  studies  each  part  of  a  presented 
subject  until  presumably  competent  to  instruct  classes  therein,  the 
necessary  attention  to  detail  will  occupy  much  time,  which  the  non¬ 
professional  student  might  employ  to  better  advantage  in  work  less 
critical  and  analytic,  and  in  a  school  whose  teacher  instructs  logi¬ 
cally,  indeed,  and  philosophically,  but  with  no  special  care  to  render 
his  methods  objective.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  attempted  to 
adapt  the  work  of  the  normal  school  to  the  needs  of  non-professional 
pupils,  its  special  function  is  lost ;  becoming,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  an  institution  for  academic  culture,  it  forfeits  at  once  the 
respect  of  the  professional  students  whose  interests  it  has  rendered 
subsidiary,  and  its  right  to  claim  from  the  people  recognition  and 
support. 

The  differences  of  opinion  as  to  academic  instruction  in  our  nor- 
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mal  schools  will  not,  however,  wholly  disappear  with  the  exclusion 
of  non-professional  pupils,  but  will  recur  when  we  seek  to  decide 
whether  or  not  the  normal  school  shall  take  upon  itself  the  academic 
instruction  of  its  strictly  professional  students.  The  views  held  on 
this  point  by  persons  of  equal  ability,  honesty,  and  experience  seem  I 
often  diametrically  opposed  ;  they  are,  however,  not  irreconcilable. 

A  statement  of  the  opinions  held  will  show  that  both  parties  believe 
the  normal  school  directly  or  indirectly  responsible  for  such  knowl¬ 
edge  of  subjects  of  instruction  on  the  part  of  its  graduates  as  shall 
render  them  competent,  so  far  as  knowledge  goes,  to  teach  these 
subjects.  The  diploma  of  a  protessional  school  is  justly  understood  to 
imply  in  its  possessor  scholarsh’p  and  character,  as  well  as  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  principles  of  pedagogy  and  their  practical  application; 
but  the  kind  and  degree  of  scholarship  required  will  depend  upon  the 
kind  of  schools  for  which  these  graduates  have  been  prepared,  being 
necessarily  more  limited  in  those  schools  whose  purpose  it  is  to 
train  teachers  for  elementary  instruction  than  in  those  whose  design 
is  to  train  teachers  for  secondary  and  superior  schools.  That  in 
either  case  the  scholarship  should  be,  within  its  natural  limits, 
entirely  thorough, — more  thorough,  even,  than  academic  schools  can 
make  it,  —  is  undoubted,  though  it  is  always  to  be  remembered  that 
graduates  of  pedagogical  courses  are  not  to  be  judged  primarily  by 
their  range  of  scholarship.  It  is  held  by  many  that  since  it  is  plainly 
the  office  of  the  normal  school  to  apply  the  test  to  knowledge,  it 
ought,  as  the  basis  of  its  professional  instruction,  to  undertake  the 
academic  work  necessary  to  insure  adequate  preparation  on  the  part 
of  its  undergraduates.  ()n  this  side  of  the  question,  it  is  said  that 
normal  work  is  twofold  :  the  preparation  in  subject-matter,  and  the 
additional  preparation  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter 
when  acquired,  together  with  that  knowledge  of  the  true  aims  of 
education  which  forms  the  foundation  for  all  effective  effort  in  the 
department  of  pedagogy. 

As  opposed  to  the  view  just  set  forth,  it  has  been  said  and  is  now 
very  forcibly  repeated  that  no  school  can  properly  claim  to  be  pro¬ 
fessional  which  admits  academic  studies  under  any  guise  into  its 
curriculum.  Conducted  on  the  plan  implied  by  this  party,  normal 
in.struction  will  include  the  science  of  pedagogics,  the  history  of 
education,  school  economy,  together  with  methods  of  instruction  I 
presented  didactically.  In  a  higher  university  course,  where  the  | 
other  preparation  is  assumed,  this  may  be  admirable  and  all-suffi-  f 
cient ;  in  a  separate  normal  school,  or  in  the  normal  department  of  | 
a  university,  where  the  needs  of  several  classes  of  students  are  to  I 
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be  taken  into  account,  something  more  is  necessary.  One  point 
ought,  however,  to  be  clearly  understood  by  normal  workers  them- 
selv'cs  and  by  the  people ;  which  is  that  while  it  may  be  necessary 
for  the  professional  school,  in  the  attempt  to  adjust  itself  to  the 
school  system  of  the  State  in  which  it  is  situated,  to  take  on,  for 
the  time  being,  elementary  academic  instruction,  that  it  does  this 
by  reason  of  the  condition  of  things,  as  a  temporary  expedient,  not 
as  its  legitimate  work.  Indeed,  the  ground  upon  which  both  parties 
may  meet  is  not  far  to  seek,  and  should  before  the  public  be  strongly 
emphasized. 

Whether  branches  of  instruction  be  taught  de  novo,  or  whether 
they  be  merely  reviewed,  each  should  be  presented  with  special 
reference  to  the  fact  that  the  student  is  a  prospective  teacher,  who 
must  not  only  acquire  certain  knowledge,  but  must  also  be  made 
conscious  of  his  methods,  and  who  must  constantly  be  required  to 
make  his  acquirements  practical  by  bringing  them  immediately  to 
bear  on  the  professional  labor  for  which  he  is  in  training.  In  so 
far  as  subjects  of  instruction  are  thus  presented,  they  fall  distinctly 
into  the  sphere  of  professional  "•ork,  and  should  be  so  considered. 

In  practical  adjustment  it  will  be  found  that  elementary  studies, 
so  called,  should  be  carefully  reviewed  but  not  originally  taught  ;  for 
the  pupil  can  easily  acquire  proficiency  in  arithmetic  and  geography, 
as  well  as  practical  grammar,  before  attaining  that  mental  maturity 
at  which  alone  the  training  of  the  professional  school  can  be  valu¬ 
able.  If  the  subject  be  well  in  mind,  a  review,  when  the  whole  is 
grasped,  will  be  most  effective,  and  can  be  turned  directly  to  account 
as  a  means  of  training  in  -pedagogy.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
thorough  familiarity  with  the  three  R’s  and  their  immediate  connec¬ 
tions  is  indispensable  to  the  teacher  of  any  grade.  The  review  of 
such  studies  is  a  necessity,  in  order  that  the  mode  of  their  presenta¬ 
tion  to  classes  may  be  understood  by  the  prospective  teacher,  who 
assumes  toward  the  fund  of  knowledge  already  in  his  possession  a 
new  attitude  at  the  moment  when  he  begins  the  work  of  special 
pedagogical  training.  Up  to  this  time,  unless  he  has  had  his  profes¬ 
sion  in  view  from  the  first,  and  has  considered  it  with  more  of 
seriousness  and  of  logical  directness  than  is  the  habit  of  youth,  he 
has  thought  little  of  the  bearing  of  any  branch  of  study  upon  his 
own  intellectual  development,  or  upon  that  of  others.  Indeed, 
under  all  ordinary  circumstances,  reflection  upon  the  educational 
value  of  any  subject  of  instruction  is  out  of  the  question,  before  the 
entire  subject,  at  least  in  its  salient  features,  shall  have  been  mas¬ 
tered,  without  also  considerable  maturity  of  intellect,  and  an  approxi- 
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mate  knowledge  of  the  mind  itself  in  its  capabHities  and  in  its  mode 
of  development.  With  more  advanced  studies,  the  difficulty  in  origi- 
nally  presenting  the  subjects  as  they  are  afterward  to  be  taught  is 
less  than  in  the  branches  already  spoken  of ;  yet  even  here  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  time  will  soon  come  when  a  thorough  general 
acquaintance  with  the  matter  of  instruction,  whose  methods  it  is 
peculiarly  the  province  of  the  normal  school  to  teach,  may  be  made 
a  condition  of  the  admission  of  students  to  its  privileges.  At  pres¬ 
ent  such  a  requirement  is  impossible  for  all  subjects,  and  even  in  the 
best  schools  can  only  be  approximated  ;  it  is,  however,  an  end  to  be 
kept  hopefully  in  view.  We  conclude,  then,  that  while  emphasizing 
most  strongly  the  professional  character  of  the  normal  school,  and 
while  denying  to  it  the  right  to  receive  into  its  clas.ses  non¬ 
professional  students,  and  even  to  impart  to  its  professional  stu¬ 
dents  academic  instruction  merely  as  such,  we  mu.st  still  admit  that 
it  may,  with  decided  advantage,  make  a  thorough  review  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  branches  taught  in  the  common  schools  the  basis  of  an 
exposition  of  methods  of  instruction,  and  may  also  legitimately 
afford  opportunity  for  the  acquisition  of  such  more  advanced  sub¬ 
jects  as  are  required  in  its  graduates,  and  for  which  provision  is  as 
yet  not  otherwise  made,  if  only  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  methods 
are  quite  as  important  as  is  matter. 

As  to  the  details  involved  in  carrying  out  the  idea  that  whatever 
is  taught  is  to  be  regarded,  primarily,  as  means  of  pedagogical  train¬ 
ing,  they  will  vary  somewhat  with  the  grade  of  the  school  and  the 
needs  of  various  localities,  but  will  consist  in  the  main  of  didactic 
exposition  of  the  culture  value  of  the  subject  under  consideration,  and 
of  the  different  ways  in  which  it  ought  to  be  presented  to  persons  of 
different  degrees  of  intellectual  growth,  together  with  practical 
illustration  thereof  ;  and  on  the  part  of  the  learner,  an  exemplification 
of  the  unfolded  principles  by  the  actual  conduct  of  clas.ses  either  in 
the  normal  school  itself,  or  in  the  practice  .school,  should  there  be 
one.  The  pupil’s  work  in  either  case  mu.st,  to  be  valuable,  be  under 
direct  supervision.  It  is  believed  that  with  such  an  understanding 
of  the  function  of  academic  studies  in  the  normal  school  generally 
accepted  among  teachers  themselve.s,  the  public  may  much  more 
readily  be  led  to  recognize  the  essential  distinction  between  the 
professional  and  the  academic  school,  as  dependent  not  alone  on 
difference  of  aim,  but  also  on  difference  in  the  conduct  of  work  as 
conditioned  by  the  difference  of  aim.  I 

Upon  still  another  point  there  is  danger  of  public  mi.sajjprehension  I 
of  our  work  ;  and  this  point  is  ap[)roached  with  hesitation,  because  | 
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discussion  of  it  may  seem  to  imply  greater  fault  than  exists.  It  is, 
however,  certain  that  the  most  powerful  means  by  which  normal 
schools  can  appeal  to  public  sentiment  is  through  their  graduates ; 
by  these,  as  they  go  in  and  out  among  the  people  in  the  home  or  in 
the  school-room,  are  we  daily  brought  to  judgment,  — to  a  judgment 
from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  since  no  more  in  the  moral  and  intel¬ 
lectual  world  than  in  the  physical  do  “  men  gather  grapes  of  thorns 
or  figs  of  thistles.”  It  is  charged  that  some  of  these  representatives 
of  normal  schools  carry  into  their  work  a  certain  dogmatic  self-asser¬ 
tion,  sufficiently  unpleasant  when  dignified  by  sound  scholarship  and 
thorough  knowledge  of  pedagogics,  but  offensive  in  the  last  degree 
when  sustained  only  by  very  moderate  scientific  or  literary  attain¬ 
ments  and  by  no  particular  pedagogical  skill.  Perhaps  no  one  agency 
has  done  so  much  to  produce  a  feeling  of  antagonism  toward  our 
schools  in  the  minds  of  people  who  have  no  other  reason  for  hostility 
than  the  assumption  of  this  class  of  young  persons,  who  are  espe¬ 
cially  obnoxious  to  the  veteran  teacher  and  more  mildly  obnoxious  to 
other  sensible  people  everywhere. 

The  trouble  lies  not  in  disliking  the  self-assertion  of  these 
persons,  but  in  looking  upon  it  as  a  natural  result  of  professional 
training,  as  something  fostered  by  the  normal  school.  In  very  few 
cases  can  normal-school  teachers  be  held  responsible,  in  such  cases, 
for  any  sins  other  than  those  of  omission :  pretensions  have  cer¬ 
tainly  not  been  encouraged  ;  they  have  only  not  been  sufficiently 
repressed.  The  class  of  students  above  'described  is  not  large 
enough  to  be  justly  regarded  as  at  all  representative,  and  its  exist¬ 
ence  is  readily  accounted  for.  The  small  number  composing  it  are 
generally  found  to  be  the  brighter  children  of  families  comparatively 
uneducated.  The  pupil  measures  himself,  as  is  but  natural,  by  the 
persons  with  whom  his  daily  life  is  spent,  and  who,  by  reason  of 
his  knowledge,  whose  amount  they  have  no  means  of  testing,  yield 
ready  assent  to  his  tacit  claim  of  suppriority;  his  social  position, 
which  has  not  already  brought  him  into  the  society  of  people  of 
education  and  culture,  will  hardly  do  much  more  for  him  in  the 
isolated  scTiool  district,  where  in  all  probability  he  will  be  called 
upon  to  labor ;  he  will  find  little  in  his  pupils  which  will  lead  to  his 
detection  of  the  weakness  of  his  armor  of  self-importance  :  and  thus 
he  will  in  time  become  a  living  example  of  all  that  has  ever  made 
the  word  “  pedagogue  ”  a  reproach. 

While  the  general  public  shall  continue  to  consider  systems  of 
education,  chains  of  which  the  strength  is  that  of  the  weakest  link. 
It  will  behoove  us  to  guard  jealously  our  portals  and  our  diplomas 
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against  such  misrepresentatives,  and  perhaps,  even  more  religiously 
than  has  yet  been  our  custom,  to  impress  upon  our  students  the  true 
ideal  of  their  chosen  profession,  —  a  mind,  because  instructed,  always 
accessible  to  wise  influences  and  above  all  tolerant,  a  spirit  eager  for 
culture  and  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  its  own  most  perfect 
development,  but  conscious  of  its  own  limitations,  and  while  bold  yet 
modest. 

With  such  an  ideal,  and  with  a  full  realization  of  the  dignity  and 
great  importance  of  the  work  he  has  chosen,  there  will  be  little  (]an- 
ger  to  any  one  from  overweening  self-confidence.  Maintaining -his 
self-respect,  justly  demanding  the  confidence  of  his  pupils  on  the 
grounds  alike  of  character  and  competence,  he  will  be  welcomed  in 
every  community  both  as  a  citizen  and  as  friend.  He  will  prove  a 
very  apostle  of  normal  instruction.  Of  course,  we  do  not  for  a 
moment  claim  that  all  graduates  of  our  normal  schools  can  be 
expected  to  assume  this  lofty  place  in  the  respect  and  affection  of 
the  people,  —  that  were  too  much  to  hope ;  and  ''et  it  is  perhaps  not 
too  much  to  strive  for  even  in  “this  hasty  world,’'  and  in  this  utilita¬ 
rian  age. 

The  claim  of  the  normal  school  to  public  recognition  and  to  pop¬ 
ular  support  being  based  upon  its  professional  character,  to  which 
its  entire  economy  is  subordinated,  the  necessity  for  the  training  of 
teachers  may  be  presented  to  the  people  through  all  the  ordinary 
avenues  for  the  communication  of  thought,  and  particularly  through 
the  medium  of  the  platform  and  the  press.  The  great  world  asks  its 
questions  with  tireless  persistency,  and  in  default  of  other  reply 
answers  its  own  interrogatories.  It  asks  of  normal  schools,  as  of 
any  others,  their  reason  for  existence  ;  it  is  for  us  to  say  who 
shall  respond. 
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THE  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

Part  II. 

BY  GEORGE  HICKS. 

Mr.  White’s  definitions  are  no  more  trustworthy  than  his  figures. 
Asserting  that  the  public-school  system  has  completely  failed  “to 
accomplish  the  end  for  which  it  was  established,”  he  proceeds  to 
define  what  is  that  “end,”  and  gives  a  definition  which  is  sufficiently 
preposterous  to  be  altogether  in  keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  article. 
II  e  will  have  it  that  the  public-school  system  is  established  in  order 
that  it  may  be  “a  panacea  [a  cure-all]  for  the  cure  of  social  and 
political  disease,”  and  that  the  prevention  of  all  social  and  political 
evils  is  “the  only  justification  ”  of  the  public-school  system,  and  “the 
very  reason  of  its  being.”  Well,  the  public-school  system  is  not  such 
a  cure-all.  Neither  are  legislative  bodies  for  the  making  of  laws,  nor 
courts  of  judicature  for  interpreting  and  administering  laws,  nor 
e.xecutive  officers  for  enforcing  laws.  Neither  are  churches  nor  uni¬ 
versities  nor  philanthropic  societies.  Neither  are  newspapers  nor 
reviews  nor  libraries.  Not  in  one,  nor  in  all  combined,  is  such  a 
panacea  to  be  found.  If  a  cure  for  all  social  and  political  disease  is 
to  be  their  “only  justification,”  all  institutions,  public  and  private, 
must  go  by  the  board.  That  definition  of  the  “end”  of  the  public- 
school  system  is  not  only  preposterous,  it  is  ine.xcusable.  The  opin¬ 
ions  and  appeals  and  arguments  of  Horace  Mann  and  Dr.  Channing 
and  Bishop  Potter,  and  others  of  recognized  highest  authority  upon 
cpiestions  of  popular  education,  should  have  been  quite  sufficient  to 
have  prevented  the  utterance  of  such  rank  nonsense.  More  than 
that;  in  1874,  the  Educational  Bureau  at  Washington  put  forth  an 
authoritative  “Statement  of  the  Theory  of  Education  in  the  United 
States  of  America,”  bearing  the  signatures  of  some  seventy-five  lead¬ 
ing  educators, —  State  and  city  superintendents  of  schools,  residents  of 
colleges,  etc. ;  and  with  that  before  him,  such  representations  as  Mr. 
White  has  made  are  without  e.xcuse.  The  statement  was  prepared 
to  embody  “  the  idea  of  the  relation  of  the  American  free  school  to 
the  American  commonwealth”;  and  while  there  is  no  shadow  of  pre¬ 
tence  that  the  public-school  system  will  prevent  all  social  and  political 
evils  and  be  “a  panacea  for  social  and  political  disease,”  there  is  set 
forth  such  a  relation  of  the  public-school  system  to  political  and 
social  needs  as  to  furnish  abundant  justification  for  the  existence  and 
maintenance  of  public  schools. 
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However  it  maybe  elsewhere,  the  public-school  system  of  America 
has  a  threefold  “justification”:  (i)  Because  of  the  benefits  which 
arise  from  the  educated  intelligence  of  the  people,  in  whatever  way 
that  intelligence  may  be  acquired  ;  (2)  because  of  the  benefits  which 
accrue  from  the  incidental  training  and  discipline  in  school,  while 
acquiring  intelligence  ;  (3)  because  of  the  benefits  which  result  from 
the  peculiar  influences  of  a  free publie  school. 

In  America,  educated  intelligence  is  of  special  importance  politi¬ 
cally,  because  the  people  are  makers  of  the  law  as  well  as; subjects  of 
the  law.  It  was  with  regard  to  citizens  who  were  law-makers  that 
the  Greek  philosopher  said,  “Where  education  is  neglected,  it  is 
hurtful  to  the  state.”  The  words  of  Washington  in  his  Farewell 
Address  are  as  wise  as  they  are  weighty:  “In  proportion  as  the 
structure  of  government  gives  force  to  public  ojiinion,  it  is  essential 
that  public  opinion  should  be  enlightened.” 

As  subjects  of  the  law  (other  conditions  and  circumstances  being 
equal),  an  educated  and  intelligent  peojflc  will  be  more  orderly  and 
law-abiding  than  if  they  were  not  educated  and  intelligent.  The 
history  of  America,  brief  as  it  is,  furnishes  more  than  one  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  general  truth  which  is  thus  stated  by  Bacon:  “Doubt¬ 
less  learning  makes  the  mind  gentle  and  pliable  to  government, 
whereas  ignorance  renders  it  churlish  and  mutinous ;  and  it  is  always 
found  that  the  most  barbarous,  rude,  and  ignorant  times  have  been 
the  most  tumultuous,  changeable,  and  seditious.”  While  innumerable 
elements  enter  into  the  question  of  obedience  or  disobedience  to  law, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  an  increase  of  self-respect  tends  to  produce 
an  increased  respect  for  the  community  and  its  laws,  h^ducation, 
therefore,  has  some  influence  in  the  direction  of  producing  a  law. 
abiding  people;  for  educated  intelligence  “adds  to  the  consciousness 
of  power  and  faculty,  and  this,”  says  Mr.  Morlcy,  “  increases  the  inval¬ 
uable  and  far-reaching  quality  of  self-respect.”  Criminal  statistics, 
as  often  exhibited,  comparing  one  community  with  some  other  com¬ 
munity,  one  nation  with  some  other  nation,  seem  to  be  all  a  jumble 
and  lead  one  nowhither  ;  but  take  any  one  community,  sufficiently 
large  for  purposes  of  comparison,  and  it  will  be  found  that  the  law- 
abiding  and  orderly  portion  of  the  community  is  —  except  under  very 
extraordinary  and  exceptional  circumstances  —  the  educated  portion 
of  the  community.  Sir  Charles  Reed,  chairman  of  the  London 
School  Board,  is  cautious  and  guarded  enough  when  he  says,  “  We 
do  not  indeed  suppose  instruction  will,  in  itself,  suflice  to  work  moral 
reformation,  yet  it  is  noteworthy  how  closely  ignorance  and  crime  do 
work  together.  In  1877  there  were  arrested  72,250  persons  who 
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coukl  not  read  and  write  at  all,  or  could  do  so  only  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty,  while  only  2,732  were  arrested  who  could  read  and  write  well.” 
Independent  of  this  consideration,  the  public-school  system  finds 
ample  justification  ;  still,  there  is  some  force  and  pertinency  in 
Macaulay’s  aphorism,  “The  right  to  hang  includes  the  right  to 
educate.” 

The  relation  of  educated  intelligence  to  productive  industry  and 
to  material  prosperity  is  not  at  this  day  doubted  by  any  one,  is  it } 
Hut  I  was  forgetting  that  there  are  some  sentences  in  Mr.  White’s 
article  which  seem  to  imply  that  the  more  highly  the  people  are 
educated,  the  less  thrifty  they  become.  I  was  also  forgetting  that 
Dr.  Dabney,  of  Virginia,  whose  words  rea  l  like  an  extract  from  an 
English  parliamentary  debate  fifty  years  ago,  says  :  “  If  our  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  to  continue  there  must  be  at  the  bottom  of  the  social  fabric 
a  class  who  must  work  and  not  read.”  Deferring  for  the  present 
any  comments  of  my  own,  it  will  suffice  to  quote  the  words  of  M. 
Huisson,  a  very  prominent  educator  of  France,  who  visited  America 
in  1876  as  president  of  a  French  educational  commission,  and  spent 
several  months  in  the  study  of  the  American  public-school  system, 
and  its  relation  to  the  welfare  of  the  people.  I  am  indebted  to  Gen¬ 
eral  liiaton.  Commissioner  of  Education,  for  the  translation  of  M. 
Huisson’s  very  valuable  report,  in  which  I  find  the  following  touching 
the  connection  between  intelligence  and  thrift :  — 

“If  the  political  future  of  the  United  States  depends  on  the 
efficiency  of  her  schools,  her  commercial  future  is  no  less  directly 
interested.  The  conditions  of  labor  in  the  New  World  are  such  that 
success  depends,  as  it  were,  on  a  certain  degree  of  education.  In 
industrial,  commercial,  agricultural,  financial,  or  other  occupations, 
the  success  of  each  will  be  almost  in  proportion  to  his  intelligence. 
.  .  .  No  people  works  more,  but  also,  no  other  people  attaches  a 
higher  value  to  its  labor  than  the  American  people.  .  .  .  Education 
has  a  double  value :  it  has  besides  its  real  value  a  kind  of  surplus 
value,  resulting  from  its  practical  and  commercial  usefulness.  The 
whole  political  economy  of  the  United  States  takes  this  for  granted  : 
without  it,  neither  the  farmer  nor  the  business  man  would  be  able 
to  calculate  his  chances  of  success ;  the  artisan  and  the  laborer  would 
not  endeavor  to  improve  their  work,  to  lessen  their  hardships,  or  to 
increase  their  profits.  The  wealth  of  the  United  States  is  incalcu¬ 
lable,  precisely  because  intellectual  wealth  counts  for  an  enormous 
proportion.  We  sometimes  think  that  the  eagerness  of  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  support  and  improve  schools  is  a  kind  of  national  pride, 
vanity  or  show.  Not  at  all.  It  is  a  calculation,  and  a  sound  one : 
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enormous  advances  are  made,  but  it  is  known  that  they  will  he 
returned  a  hundred-fold.” 

An  elemental  knowledge  of  “the  great  arts  of  receiving  and 
communicating  intelligence  ”  is  an  acquisition  of  priceless  value,  and 
for  this  the  people  of  America  generally  are  indebted  to  the  public 
school.  But  the  school  has  a  further  use.  The  discipline  of  the 
school  is  worth  much.  A  child  pursuing  his  studies  alone  may 
possibly  have  large  liberty,  and  be  permitted  to  follow  his  varying 
moods.  In  school,  along  with  other  children,  he  must  he  under 
constant  rule  and  constraint.  He  must  needs  conform  habitually, 
day  by  day,  to  rules  made  by  another,  —  made  for  the  school  gener¬ 
ally,  and  not  specially  for  his  own  individual  self.  In  school,  things 
are  not  done  at  haphazard,  capriciously,  on  the  whim  of  the  moment. 
Of  necessity  there  is  order,  regularity,  punctuality.  The  continued 
conformity  to  the  orderly  procedure  of  the  school-room,  and  the 
subordination  of  will  and  the  self-restraint  required  all  through  the 
plastic  period  of  childhood  and  youth,  beget  habits  which  will  greatly 
modify  if  not  wholly  control  the  maturer  life  that  lies  beyond  the 
school.  A  knowledge  of  words  and  sentences,  and  certain  calli- 
grapic  characters,  and  various  combinations  of  numbers,  —  “the 
conventionalities  of  intelligence,”  —  may  have  little  or  no  potency 
in  creating  a  spirit  or  forming  the  habit  of  obedience  to  law ;  but  the 
daily  unobtrusive  and  unresisted  discipline  of  the  school  where  such 
knowledge  is  gained  docs  count  for  much.  Let  the  American  who 
is  fearful  of  the  future,  and  doubtful  of  the  orderly  behavior  of  his 
countrymen,  visit  some  school,  such  as  can  be  found  in  thousands  of 
towns  and  villages  in  the  United  States,  and  reassure  himself  as  he 
secs  with  what  prompt  and  respectful  obedience  well-grown  boys  and 
girls,  young  men  and  young  women,  respond  to  the  quiet  signal  or 
low-voiced  word  of  command  given  by  the  young  lady  who  worthily 
fills  the  position  of  teacher  and  mistress  of  the  school.  Not  on 
account  of  the  presence  of  brute  force,  but  because  of  the  spirit  of 
subordination  to  rightful  rule,  is  it  that  school-work  goes  on  with 
but  little  friction,  — a  friction  that  is  decreasing  year  by  year.  Even 
the  pocket-knife  of  the  whittling  Yankee  boy  is  kept  under  control. 
M.  Buisson  says,  “Those  who  have  visited  hundreds  of  class-rooms, 
j)articularly  in  Massachusetts,  unite  in  testifying  that  they  have 
never  seen  a  single  e.\ample  of  a  desk  or  a  table  hacked  with  a 
knife,  blackened  with  ink-stains,  or  damaged  in  any  other  way  by  the 
ill-usage  of  the  scholar.”  He  noticed,  also,  in  the  drill  movements 
of  the  schools,  “a  dignity  and  sobriety  of  manner,”  and  an  absence 
of  “those  forward  airs  which  are  apt  to  distinguish  boys  of  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age.” 
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The  school,  while  it  is  a  school  of  knowleclp^e,  and  a  school  of 
discipline,  is  also  a  school  of  morals.  The  school  is  a  little  com¬ 
munity;  and  cpiestions  involving  the  rights  of  the  several  members  of 
that  community,  which  constantly  arise,  are  determined  upon  the 
ethical  principles  which  must  govern  the  question  of  reciprocal  rights 
in  the  community  at  large.  The  moral  influence  of  the  school  — so 
far  as  it  can  exert  an  influence  —  is  for  good.  The  moral  tone  of  the 
public  school  is  much  higher  than  the  average  moral  tone  of  the 
general  community.  It  is  claimed,  therefore,  that  the  school  is  useful 
in  doing  a  work  that  supplements  what  is  done  in  the  family,  or  sup¬ 
plies  what  is  altogether  neglected  in  the  family.  M.  Buisson  enumer¬ 
ates  various  causes  which  “have  greatly  reduced  the  moral  influence 
of  the  family,”  and  he  adds ;  “  Does  the  school  supply  this  want  of 
moral  and  domestic  education  }  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  it  sup¬ 
plies  it  entirely,  but  it  certainly  does  partially.  The  children  of  the 
lower  classes  will  learn  at  school  how  to  behave,  and  will  lose  some 
of  the  rudeness  of  their  manners.  In  school  they  hear  the  duties  of 
respectable  people  authoritatively  explained,  and  receive  moral  direc¬ 
tions  of  an  elementary  character  for  practical  life  ;  here  they  are 
trained  to  be  members  of  a  civilized  country.  This  training  is  all  the 
more  necessary,  because  thousands  of  bmropean  immigrants  have  in 
this  respect  everything  to  learn.” 

But  of  late  years  many  and  alarming  cases  of  dishonesty  have 
occurred ;  and  according  to  Mr.  White,  the  di.shonesty  is  the  result 
of  the  public-school  .system.  No  facts  are  given  to  connect  individual 
cases  of  dishonesty  with  the  public  school  ;  and  the  public-school 
system  is  so  wi.lely  extended,  and  has  attained  to  such  colossal  pro¬ 
portions,  tliat  isolated  individual  cases  would  be  inadequate  to  show 
its  general  influence  upon  the  community.  But  public  questions, 
involving  honesty  of  dealing,  have  come  before  the  community  for 
decision  ;  and  liere  we  have  data  upon  which  to  form  a  judgment 
respecting  the  moral  influence  exerted  by  the  public  school.  In  Mr. 
White’s  article  there  is  a  reference  to  Tweed,  with  regard  to  whom  I 
notice  two  facts  :  The  career  of  7' weed  was  outrageously  dishonest 
and  long  continued,  —  a  fact  very  disgraceful  to  New  York  ;  through 
the  efforts  of  honest  citizens  his  career  was  brought  to  a  close,  and 
he  was  punished,  —  a  fact  very  creditable  to  New  York.  The  connec¬ 
tion  of  the  public-school  system  with  these  facts  is  simply  this :  If 
the  sole  control  of  New  York  City  affairs  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
those  citizens  who  were  educated  in  the  public  schools,  Tweed’s 
career  would  have  terminated  as  soon  as  it  had  begun  ;  if  the  sole 
and  unchecked  control  had  remained  in  the  hands  of  those  not  thus 
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educated,  the  power  of  the  infamous  “  ring  ”  would  not  have  been 
Imoken.  Very  lately  the  nation  has  had  to  decide  a  momentous 
question,  involving  (in  the  world’s  estimation)  the  honest  discharge 
of  money  obligations.  In  meeting  these  obligations,  two  ways  were 
urged  upon  the  American  people.  One  way  was  undoubtedly  the 
cheaper,  but  believed  by  many  to  be  dishonest ;  the  other  was 
undoubtedly  the  dearer,  but  considered  by  all  to  be  honest.  America 
chose  that  way  whose  honesty  was  without  qiiesti.on,  although  it  was 
the  costlier.  If  the  decision  of  the  question  had  been  left  entirely 
to  those  who  were  not  educated  in  the  public  schools,  the  decision 
would  have  been  otherwise,  and  America  would  have  stood  disgraced 
before  the  world.  In  the  early  history  of  Illinois  the  question  of 
repudiating  her  State  debt  was  submitted  to  the  people.  She  chose 
the  honest  course  ;  but  if  those  of  her  citizens  who  were  educated 
in  public  schools  (in  the  States  from  which  they  had  migrated  to  the 
West)  had  kept  silent  and  refrained  from  voting,  the  debt  would  have 
been  repudiated  by  a  large  majority.  In  the  commercial  world  the 
names  of  some  States  are  in  very  ill  odor  because  of  the  failure  of 
those  States  to  deal  honestly  with  their  creditors  ;  and  in  the  li.st  of 
commonwealths  where  public  schools  have  flourished,  the  names 
of  those  States  are  not  to  be  found.  I  submit  that  these  facts  clearly 
indicate  that  the  relation  of  the  public-school  system  to  dishonesty 
in  the  community  is  something  more  than  th^t  of  Tenterden  Steeple 
to  the  Goodwin  Sands  ;  not  only  is  dishonesty  not  the  “result  ”  of 
the  public-school  system,  but  the  public  schools  e.xert  a  not  inconsid¬ 
erable  influence  in  maintaining  among  the  people  principles  of  honesty 
and  integrity. 

Some  notice  must  be  taken  of  the  very  e.xtraordinary  statement 
that  one  result  of  the  public-school  system  is  that  the  young  women 
of  America  have  lost  their  modesty,  and  this,  too,  so  completely  that 
“they  do  not  even  blush  that  they  have  lost  it.”  It  has  been 
assumed  by  theorists  that  the  coeducation  of  the  .sexes,  which  is  a 
characteristic  feature  of  the  public-school  system  of  America,  would 
produce  such  a  result ;  but  long  experience  had  so  fully  disproved  the 
theory,  I  supposed  that  in  America,  at  least,  it  had  been  wholly  aban¬ 
doned.  Certainly  this  is  the  first  instance,  in  my  reading,  of  such  an 
assertion,  so  derogatory  to  the  young  women  of  America,  emanating 
from  one  of  their  countrymen.  Rev.  Reuen  Thomas,  lecturing  in  Lon¬ 
don  last  August,  upon  his  “Five  Years  of  Experience  in  America,” 
stated  that  among  Englishmen  there  had  prevailed  the  opinion  that 
“American  women  universally  hav'e  manners  the  reverse  of  modest  ”  ; 
but  he  mentioned  it  only  to  give  it  an  emphatic  denial.  Some 
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American  educators  would  prefer  the  separate  education  of  the  sexes 
after  ten  years  of  aj^e,  but  upon  <;rounds  quite  other  than  any  fears 
on  the  score  of  either  morals  or  manners.  That  the  coeducation 
of  the  sexes  may  be  extended  much  beyond  the  limit  of  ordinary 
school  life,  without  any  danger  to  modesty  or  delicacy,  has  been 
pretty  fairly  demonstrated.  The  testimony  of  Hon.  Andrew  C. 
White,  president  of  Cornell  University,  is  very  positive  on  this  point. 
To  a  like  effect  is  the  testimony  of  Prin.  D.  B.  Hagar,  of  the 
Salem  Normal  School  (quoted  by  Dr.  James  Freeman  Clarke),  who 
said,  “There  are  not  many  propositions  to  make  in  regard  to  educa¬ 
tion  concerning  which  I  could  speak  very  positively.  But  of  one 
thing  I  am  sure :  that  young  men  and  women  study  better,  behave 
better,  and  are  in  every  way  benefited  by  being  together  in  the  high 
schools.”  This  accords  with  the  opinion  of  Jean  Paul  Richter: 
“To  insure  modesty  I  would  advise  the  education  of  the  sexes 
together;  for  two  boys  will  preserv'e  twelve  girls,  or  two  girls  twelve 
boys,  innocent  amidst  winks,  jokes,  and  improprieties,  merely  by  that 
instinctive  sense  which  is  the  forerunner  of  natural  modesty.  But 
I  will  guarantee  nothing  in  a  school  where  girls  are  alone  together, 
and  still  less  where  boys  are.”  The  general  opinion  of  American 
educators  is  thus  stated  by  M.  Buisson  :  “  Those  who  have  occupied 
themselves  with  education  in  the  United  States  aflfirm  that  they  have 
always  observed  that  the  union  of  boys  and  girls  in  primary  schools 
is  beneficial  to  both  sexes.  The  boys  become  gentler  in  their  man¬ 
ner,  the  girls  more  sober  and  industrious.”  In  former  years  the 
“  British  Quarterly  Review  ”  did  not  have  many  words  of  praise  for 
American  ideas,  or  for  the  men  or  women  of  America ;  but  in  a 
somewhat  remarkable  article,  published  in  1877,  it  spoke  of  many 
things  in  America,  and  particularly  of  the  young  women,  in  terms 
of  high  commendation.  It  declared  that  the  Americans  “have 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  code  of  manners  for  young  persons  of 
both  sexes  which  makes  their  country  the  paradise  of  girls.  .  .  .  The 
entire  safety  of  the  free  intercourse  of  young  men  and  women,  with 
nothing  but  mutual  advantage,  is  a  highly  moral  result  of  liberal 
institutions.  .  .  .  That  a  young  woman  can  travel  alone  from  one 
end  of  the  Union  to  another  without  possibility  either  of  insult  or 
neglect,  ...  is  a  triumph  of  manners  due  to  the  honesty  of  social 
opinion,  and  to  an  education  combining  the  habit  of  personal  inde¬ 
pendence  with  a  knowledge  of  the  value  of  self-restraint.”  Where 
women  are  immodest,  the  men,  invariably,  are  rude  ;  but  it  is  a 
proverb  that  in  America  rudeness  to  women  is  almost  unknown. 
Charles  Dickens  found  it  so  on  his  first  visit  to  the  countr)',  saying 
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in  his  “American  Notes,”  “Nor  did  f  ever  once,  on  any  occasion, 
anywhere,  during  my  rambles  in  America,  see  a  woman  exposed  to 
the  slightest  act  of  rudeness,  incivility,  or  even  inattention.”  When 
he  returned  to  America,  in  1868,  he  traversed  regions  where,  during 
the  interval  of  twenty-five  years,  the  public-school  system  had  been 
doing  its  work  ;  and  instead  of  “deterioration  ”  he  found  improvement 
in  morals  and  manners  everywhere.  He  was  “astounded,”  he  said, 
“by  the  amazing  changes;  changes  moral,  changes  physical,  .  .  . 
changes  in  the  graces  and  amenities  of  life.” 

There  is  no  lack  of  “justification”  of  the  existence  of  the  public 
schools  of  America.  Intelligence  has  great  value  in  itself.  If 
obtained  in  school,  other  things  of  value  —  discipline  and  moral 
training  —  are  obtained  at  the  same  time.  If  the  school  be  a  public 
school,  the  benefits  derived  from  it  in  America  are  increased  many- 
fold.  Recognizing  no  prescriptive  distinctions  in  rank  or  class, 
free  to  all,  welcoming  all,  giving  to  all  equal  rights  and  privileges, 
exacting  from  all  equal  duties,  offering  to  all  equal  rewards  and 
honors,  —  the  public-school  system  is  so  completely  in  harmony  with 
the  characteristic  political  institutions  of  America,  that  its  value  as 
a  place  for  training  citizens  of  the  Republic  is  too  obvious  to  admit 
of  question.  One  hears  much  of  the  aristocracy  of  wealth.  I  con¬ 
fess  I  am  puzzled  by  what  I  hear  of  the  alleged  obsequious  devotion 
of  American  citizens  in  worshipping  the  “Almighty  Dollar”;  and 
when  this  is  so  confidently  repeated  by  my  English  friends,  I  wonder 
if  they  can  be  aware  that  of  the  men  who  have  reached  the  highest 
office  in  the  gift  of  the  American  people,  probably  not  half  a  dozen 
have  been  so  wealthy  that  they  could  have  afforded  the  expense 
usually  incident  to  obtaining  a  scat  in  the  House  of  Commons! 
If,  however,  there  be  a  tendency  to  form  an  aristocracy  of  wealth, 
the  public-school  system,  including  its  high  schools,  will  serve  as  a 
check  to  keep  the  influence  of  such  an  aristocracy  within  safe  limits. 

Americans  are  wont  to  say  that  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon 
their  country.  Indeed,  there  is  about  America  a  fascination  not  less 
powerful  than  that  of  the  Ancient  Mariner,  and  the  world  cannot 
choose  but  gaze.  One  notable  sight  has  attracted  univer.sal  attention, 
—  the  steady  march  of  millions  from  many  lands  into  this  land  of 
hope  and  promise.  A  more  astonishing  sight  than  that  has  been  the 
safe  and  comparatively  speedy  absorption  into  the  American  nation¬ 
ality  of  these  multitudes,  —  people  of  many  nationalities,  diverse  in 
languages  and  customs,  and  having  strong  antagonistic  prejudices. 
The  London  “Times  ”  lately  declared  that  it  “  is  a  glory  of  American 
nationality,  transcending  its  subjugation,  within  a  century,  of  millions 
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of  square  miles  which  had  been  lyinpj  fallow  since  the  creation  of  the 
world,  that  it  has  fused  within  itself,  within  the  same  short  space, 
diverse  human  elements  infinitely  harder  to  amalgamate  and  subdue 
into  harmony  than  all  its  forests  and  prairies.”  If  there  could  not  be 
such  a  fusing  of  the  diverse  elements,  so  that  the  many  become  one, 
the  vast  immigration  would  be  fatal  to  the  Republic.  Here  again 
we  perceive  the  usefulness  —  nay,  the  absolute  necessity  —  of  the 
public-school  system.  This  essential  work  of  unifying  heterogeneous 
elements  is  chiefly  the  work  of  the  public  schools.  The  many  be¬ 
come  one,  not  through  the  churches  ;  for  the  province  of  the  churches 
is  segregation  rather  than  union:  the  churches  vcco,  Ecclesice,  —  the 
Separated.  The  many  become  one,  not  through  the  newspapers ;  for 
each  class  and  clique  and  nationality  has  its  own  newspaper  organ,  giv¬ 
ing  utterance  to  class  prejudices,  emphasizing  unduly  points  of  differ¬ 
ence,  cherishing  animosities,  and  like  the  churche.s,  tending  to  keep  the 
people  widely  separated.  The  public  school  antagonizes  none,  but 
embraces  all,  and  harmonizes  and  unites  all ;  and  it  is  through  its 
agency,  mainly,  that  the  motto  of  America  is  realized  in  a  larger  and 
sublimer  sense  than  the  founders  of  the  Republic  ever  imagined. 
The  national  escutcheon  might  well  bear  the  device  of  a  school-house, 
in  connection  with  the  legend  E  pluribns  utium.  It  was  impossible 
that  this  important  feature  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  public 
school  should  escape  the  notice  of  such  an  observer  as  M.  Buisson, 
and  his  remarks  are  well  worth  reproducing :  — 

“What  could  less  resemble  the  Puritan  colonists  of  New  England 
than  the  heterogeneous,  unstable,  and  ignorant  mass  which  constitute 
the  greater  part  of  the  immigration  1  These  are  the  elements  of 
which  a  nation  has  to  be  made  :  without  roughly  assailing,  too,  the 
veneration  immigrants  feel  for  any  former  national  or  religious  cus¬ 
toms,  all  must  be  ‘  Americanized  ’  as  fast  as  possible.  It  is  necessary 
that  within  one  or  two  generations  the  Irish,  Germans,  French, 
Scandinavians,  Spaniards,  shall  not  have  the  slightest  inclination  to 
constitute  nations  wdthin  the  nation,  but  that  they  shall  all  have 
become  Americans  themselves,  and  be  proud  of  being  so. 

“  What  is  the  cause  of  this  wonderful  transformation  ?  What 
instrumentality  infuses  American  blood  into  the  veins  of  these  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  who  have  had  hardly  time  to  forget  Europe  ?  Every 
statesman  will  tell  you,  ‘It  is  the  public  school’;  and  this  single  ser¬ 
vice  which  the  school  renders  is  considered  by  many  Americans  suf¬ 
ficient  to  ju.stify  all  the  e.\pense  it  involves.  .  .  . 

“  The  school  in  the  United  States  is,  above  all,  a  national  institu¬ 
tion  :  it  forms  not  only  men,  but  American  citizens.  It  is,  as  it  were, 
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a  social  mould  of  wonderful  power :  whatever  be  the  elements  thrown 
into  it,  German  or  Irish,  French  or  Spanish,  only  Americans  can 
ever  come  out  of  it.” 

M.  Buisson  sums  up  his  judj^ment  of  the  worth  of  the  public-school 
system  in  the  sentence,  “  That  the  country  has  become,  and  that  it 
remains  what  it  is,  is  literally  due  to  the  public  schools.”  This  is  his 
judgment  at  this  stage  of  the  nation’s  progress,  and  it  confirms  the 
judgment  expressed  by  Daniel  Webster  in  1858,  whose  words  will 
form  a  fitting  close  to  this  article  :  “  In  my  opinion,  the  instruction 
communicated  in  the  free  school  of  New  hmgland  has  a  direct  effect 
for  good  on  the  morals  of  youth.  It  represses  vicious  inclinations,  it 
inspires  love  of  character,  and  it  awakens  honorable  aspiration.s.  In 
short,  I  have  no  conception  of  any  manner  in  which  the  popular 
republican  institutions  under  which  we  live  could  possibly  be  pre¬ 
served,  if  early  education  were  not  freely  furnished  to  all,  by  public 
law,  in  such  forms  that  all  shall  gladly  avail  themselves  of  it.” 

Jamaica,  March,  i8Si. 
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BY  L.  L.  DAME,  A.  M. 

The  early  navigators  who  coasted  along  the  shores  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  bear  unimpeachable  testimony  to  the  imposing  extent  of  the 
primeval  forests.  JCven  the  sanrly  heights  of  Provincetown  were 
crowned  with  trees,  and  the  peat  bogs  of  Nantucket  still  preserve  the 
evidence  of  a  former  growth  of  heavy  timber. 

The  first  settlers  everywhere  found  a  continuous  forest  skirting 
the  valleys,  and  sweeping  up  the  slopes  of  the  hills  and  over  them 
out  into  the  unknown  west  ;  and  the  farther  the  pioneers  of  civiliza¬ 
tion  worked  their  way  towards  the  setting  sun,  the  wider  the  area  of 
woodland  that  opened  on  their  view,  —  the  same  endless  succession 
of  noble  forests,  mile  upon  mile,  degree  upon  degree, — a  princely 
inheritance  for  the  great  Republic  of  the  future.  No  wonder  our 
fathers  felt  like  the  young  heir  just  come  to  the  possession  of  a  vast 
estate.  They  dreamed  as  little  of  the  exhaustion  or  sensible  dimi¬ 
nution  of  the  wood  supply,  as  of  the  marvellous  growth  of  the  new 
state.  Besides,  the  dampness  engendered  by  an  excess  of  woodland 
was  known  to  be  the  predisposing  cause  of  pulmonary  disease ;  mala¬ 
rial  fevers  issued  from  the  vegetation  decaying  in  the  swamps :  for 
sanitary  considerations,  the  sunlight  must  be  let  in  upon  the  habita¬ 
tions  of  men.  Large  areas  were  neces.sarily  deforested  for  settle¬ 
ments  ;  still  larger  for  purposes  of  agriculture.  Decade  after  decade 
the  forests  have  gone  down  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  rapidly 
increasing  population.  Great  as  these  demands  have  been,  they 
represent  but  imperfectly  the  actual  expenditure  of  forest  wealth  ; 
in  truth,  w'aste  and  extravagance  have  run  riot  for  a  hundred  years. 
Oftentimes  when  the  army  of  wood-cutters  could  not  keep  pace  with 
the  feverish  haste  of  the  .settler,  fire  has  been  summoned  to  the 
task,  and,  escaping  from  control,  has  swept  on  until  stopped  by  the 
natural  limitations  of  broad  streams  or  drenching  rains.  Then 
hunters’,  tourists’,  mining  prospectors’,  and  lumbermen’s  fires,  care¬ 
lessly  left  burning,  Indian  fires,  and  incendiary  fires  are  constantly 
eating  their  way  into  the  heart  of  our  wood  supplies,  h'ven  in  New 
England,  the  destruction  of  timber  in  dry  seasons  is  a  serious  loss, 
but  wholly  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  annual  holocausts 
throughout  the  Western  States  anti  Territories,  especially  in  the 
mining  regions  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.*  The  forest  fires  of  1871, 

^  U.  S.  Report  on  Mines  and  Mining  Statistics,  1870. 
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terrible  in  the  annals  of  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  devastated  thou¬ 
sands  of  square  miles,  blotting  out  of  existence  property  worth,  it 
is  roughly  estimated,  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.'  What  is  an 
aggravation  of  this  loss,  the  soil,  deprived  of  its  vegetable  mould 
by  the  intense  heat,  will  for  a  long  period  support  only  annuals 
or  shrubs.  The  amount  of  timber  destroyed  yearly  by  fire  cannot 
be  given  with  authoritative  exactness,  but  in  the  deliberate  judg¬ 
ment  of  careful  observers,  equals  if  it  does  not  exceed  the  entire 
quantity  used  in  the  United  States  for  all  purposes  whatsoever. 

Lumbermen,  acting  on  the  communistic  principle  that  the  property 
of  the  State  may  be  appropriated  by  the  citizens  of  the  State,  have 
accumulated  colossal  fortunes  at  the  nation’s  expense,  relying  for 
immunity  upon  the  laxity  of  the  laws,  the  negligence  or  corruption 
of  officials,  and  the  general  apathy  of  the  public.  Secretary  Schurz, 
in  his  efforts  to  put  a  stop  to  this  wholesale  spoliation,  had  to  con¬ 
tend  at  the  same  time  with  the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  lum¬ 
bermen  and  the  lukewarm  support  of  Congres.s.  Hampered  by 
inadequate  appropriations,  and  badgered  by  vexatious  litigation,  the 
Secretary  declares  with  a  blunt  directness  that  “complete  success 
is  impossible  unless  the  efforts  of  this  department  [the  Interior]  for 
the  protection  of  public  property  meet  with  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  the  legislative  branch."'^ 

Still  further  inroads  have  been  made  upon  the  timber  lands  by 
the  successful  prosecution  of  fraudulent  claims  under  the  various 
homestead,  pre-emption,  and  bounty  acts.  Taking  advantage  of  the 
unguarded  beneficence  of  government,  swindlers,  under  color  of  these 
statutes,  have  taken  up  heavily  wooded  tracts,  and  abandoned  them 
upon  the  removal  of  the  timber.  On  vast  areas  settled  under  the 
pretext  of  agriculture,  the  settlements  have  been  deserted,  and 
scarcely  a  trace  of  agriculture  appears.^  The  public  lands  conferred 
under  the  Bounty  Acts  have,  to  a  large  extent,  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  speculators  and  lumber  dealers.  Fire,  theft,  and  fraud  have 
worked  their  natural  results.  Whole  townships,  stripped  of  their 
magnificent  pine  forests,  and  converted  into  barren  deserts,  attest 
the  necessity  of  governmental  action.  The  time  is  upon  us  when 
laissez-faire  must  be  definitely  given  up. 

Setting  aside  the  various  sources  of  waste,  the  legitimate  demands 
for  wood  are  sufficiently  startling.  The  bare  list  of  employments 
into  which  timber  enters  as  an  essential  part  is  too  prolix  for  enumer- 

*  U.  S.  Rejiort  upon  Forestry,  1877. 

*  Report  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  1878. 

*  Report  of  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  1875-6. 
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ation.  The  grand  army  of  carpenters,  furniture-makers,  carriage- 
builders,  coopers,  ship-builders,  paper-manufacturers,  and  other  work¬ 
ers  in  wood,  numbers  more  than  a  million  of  men  ;  while  the  amount 
of  lumber  used,  though  it  cannot  be  given  with  exactness,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  extent  of  these  industries.  The  annual  expendi¬ 
ture  of  $1,000,000  for  birch  and  maple  for  shoe  pegs  is  a  significant 
index  of  the  direct  consumption  for  mechanical  purposes.  Many 
commodities  in  which,  in  their  finished  form,  wood  does  not  appear, 
in  their  preparation  draw  heavily  upon  the  woodlands.  This  indi¬ 
rect  consumption  is  very  great,  as  is  evident  upon  a  superficial  con¬ 
sideration  of  three  industries.  The  figures  are  simply  approximate, 
but  sufficiently  accurate  for  the  purpose. 

A  ton  of  iron  requires  in  its  manufacture  at  least  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  bushels  of  charcoal,  which  represents  from  one  sixth  to 
one  twelfth  of  an  acre  of  timber  land.  Connected  with  some  of  the 
iron  works  are  tracts  of  woodland  large  enough  to  supply  all  demands 
for  twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  by  the  expiration  of  which  time  the 
wood  will  again  be  ready  for  cutting  upon  the  section  first  cleared. 
Generally,  however,  the  owners  purchase  their  charcoal  in  the  cheap¬ 
est  market,  without  reference  to  the  future  supply. 

The  manufacture  of  brick  is  another  drain  upon  the  fore.sts.  The 
brick  burners  for  the  most  part  use  wood  for  fuel,  and  a  cord  of  hard 
wood  will  bake,  on  the  average,  about  five  thousand  bricks. 

The  tanneries  cause  a  still  further  depletion.  One  cord  of  bark  will 
tan  ten  fifty-pound  green  salted  hides  for  upper  leather ;  for  sole 
leather,  one  half  as  many.  The  fact  sometimes  urged,  however,  that 
certain  tanneries  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  situated  in  hemlock 
regions,  have  been  abandoned  upon  the  exhaustion  of  the  adjacent 
supply,  cannot  be  admitted  as  evidence  of  a  general  scarcity.  As 
yet,  wherever  there  are  proper  railway  facilities,  the  bark  has  always 
been  forthcoming. 

These  units  of  consumption  enable  the  inquirer  to  form  a  vivid 
idea  of  the  amount  of  wood  necessary  to  prepare  for  the  market  the 
grand  total  of  the  iron,  bricks,  and  leather  made  in  the  country. 

The  railways  are  an  important  factor  in  this  question,  considered 
with  regard  both  to  their  own  consumption  and  to  the  facilities  they 
afford  the  lumbermen.  The  engines  are  mostly  coal-feeders,  but 
only  so  when  coal  is  cheaper  than  wood.  As  a  natural  result,  when 
the  lines  stretch  across  the  wooded  sections  of  the  public  lands,  a 
wide  belt  of  desolation  marks  their  course.  They  cease  to  use  wood 
when  the  cost  of  delivery  at  the  track  makes  it  unprofitable.  Though 
New  England  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  considerable  exporter  of  wood, 
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even  here,  on  branch  lines  in  the  remote  districts,  it  is  still  used  to 
some  extent  in  the  engines,  partly  to  give  the  lumberers  a  market 
for  the  smaller  growth,  but  more  especially  to  secure  the  freight  of 
the  merchantable  portion.  The  heavy  forests  along  the  larger  rivers 
and  the  main  lines  of  railway  having  been  exhausted,  branch  roads 
continue  to  be  built  wherever  timber  can  be  reached  at  small  ex¬ 
pense,  and  the  residue  of  the  New  England  forests  is  disappearing 
before  the  enterprise  of  the  railways,  and  the  want  of  foresight 
of  the  land-owners.  On  the  authority  of  a  competent  statistician, 
125,000  miles  of  fencing  are  necessary  to  enclose  our  railways, 
68,000  acres  of  the  best  natural  woodlands  are  cleared  annually 
to  furnish  sleepers,  and  250,000  trees  are  required  on  the  various  tele¬ 
graph  lines  for  yearly  repairs.*  These  railway  fences,  however,  are 
insignificant  compared  with  the  sum  total  of  fences  throughout  the 
country,  —  an  item  of  expense  that  enters  largely  into  all  calcula¬ 
tions  of  agricultural  ventures,  and  which  approaches  the  amazing 
figures  of  two  billions  of  dollars. 

The  railway  system  at  the  close  of  this  first  half-century  of  its 
existence,  if  not  literally  in  its  infancy,  is  but  the  skeleton  of  what 
it  must  be  in  the  near  future,  when  the  Territories  have  become  the 
seat  of  a  teeming  population.  The  telegraph  lines  already  stretch 
across  half  a  million  miles.  The  consumption  of  wood  in  the 
mechanic  arts  keeps  pace  with  the  population.  The  more  common 
use  of  coal  is  compensated,  partially  at  least,  by  the  introduction  of 
wood  into  new  industries,  such  as  paper-making.  In  many  sections 
wood  is  still  used  exclusively,  in  all  extensively,  for  fuel.  With  the 
present  rate  of  consumption,  it  seems  impossible  to  escape  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  a  lumber  famine  threatens  in  the  near  future.  The  fact 
that  prices,  which  are  so  sensitive  to  the  supply,  have  not  greatly 
advanced,  does  not  weaken  this  position.  While  all  kinds  of  lumber 
are  unquestionably  somewhat  scarcer,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is 
first-quality  white  pine  alone  which  gives  unmistakable  signs  of  ex¬ 
haustion  ;  yet  even  here,  the  market  value  is  no  gauge  of  the  fore.st 
supply.  The  easy  rate  at  which  speculators  have  got  possession  of 
the  valuable  pine  lands  of  the  government  has  enabled  them  to  fix  a 
low  price  ;  competition  has  been  keen  all  over  the  country.  As  fast  1 
as  one  locality  has  been  exhausted,  branch  railways  have  been  con-  | 
structed  to  another.  Standing  timber  always  offers  a  ready  way  out  j 
of  financial  difficulty,  and  —  the  most  jiotcnt  factor  in  the  problem  j 
—  everywhere  prevails  the  mischievous,  unreasoning  impression  that  j 
our  forests  are  practically  inexhaustible.  Hence,  timber  is  freely  [ 
*  C.  S.  Sargent,  Massachusetts  Board  of  Agriculture,  1875.  i| 
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cut  and  offered  for  sale  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the  immense 
demand,  without  a  great  increase  in  price.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
period  of  comparative  plenty  will  be  succeeded  by  a  period  of  posi¬ 
tive  scarcity,  with  no  twilight  gradations.  With  no  change  in  pres¬ 
ent  conditions,  by  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  first-quality 
lumber  of  all  kinds  will  have  doubled  in  value,  and  some  kinds  will 
be  difficult  to  procure  at  any  price.  The  statistics  of  wood  con¬ 
sumption  have  attracted  the  thoughtful  attention,  not  merely  of  the 
scholarly  theorist ;  they  have  converted  a  far  more  potent  individual, 
the  capitalist,  who  is  organizing  stock  companies,  and  quietly  buy- 
ing  up  the  choicest  woodlands  in  New  England.  How  the  wood 
industries  of  the  country  would  be  likely  to  fare  when  capital  con¬ 
trols  the  lessened  areas  of  supply  is  a  grave  question.  The  disas¬ 
trous  effects  of  a  material  enhancement  of  price  would  be  felt 
throughout  all  the  ramifications  of  business. 

An  attitude  of  indifference  can  no  longer  be  maintained  when  it 
is  certain  that  an  area  three  fifths  as  large  as  the  State  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  is  annually  deforested,  without  any  systematic  effort,  on  a 
large  scale,  to  reproduce  the  forest  growth.  In  the  light  of  the  con¬ 
stant  enormous  e.xpenditure  and  the  steady  annual  increase,  is  it 
unreasonable  to  look  with  an.xiety  to  the  future,  especially  w'hen  we 
consider  that  the  land  to-day,  stripped  of  its  trees,  cannot,  under 
ordinary  conditions,  yield  a  crop  of  merchantable  lumber  in  a  genera¬ 
tion  of  human  life }  A  century  scarcely  avails  to  bring  the  white 
pine  to  its  full  development.  Still,  patriotic  rhetoric  loves  to  speak 
in  swelling  phrase  of  “  our  inexhaustible  forests  ”  :  inexhaustible 
indeed,  under  competent  supervision  and  management  ;  under  pres¬ 
ent  no-supervision  and  mismanagement  exhaustible  all  too  soon. 

Great  as  are  the  direct  pecuniary  losses  involved  in  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  our  timber,  the  indirect  losses  are  probably  much  greater, 
though  less  capable  of  exact  estimate.  These  secondary  evils  are 
sufficiently  familiar  in  theory.  The  old  world  has  given  the  sci¬ 
entist  a  wide  enough  field  for  observation,  from  the  study  of  which 
certain  facts  stand  out  proven,  though  unheeded.  Not  that  the 
schoolmaster  was  abroad :  George  B.  Emerson  opened  up  the  sub¬ 
ject  forty  years  ago  ;  able  advocates  to-day  are  pressing  it  home 
with  tongue  and  pen. 

The  rain,  descending  upon  the  bare  ground,  quickly  swells  the 
streamlets  and  floods  the  valleys,  passing  off  in  roar  and  devastation, 
without  working  results  beneficial  to  vegetation  ;  but  falling  in  the 
forests,  intercepted  by  the  foliage,  reaches  the  ground  more  slowly, 
sinks  into  the  earth,  and  there,  protected  from  evaporation  by  thick 
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beds  of  leaves,  feeds  the  springs  throughout  the  droughts  of  sum¬ 
mer. 

In  Asia  Minor,  portions  of  Middle  and  Southern  Europe,  and  the 
North  of  Africa,  where  long  since  the  forests  were  recklessly  cleared, 
numerous  springs  have  ceased  to  flow,  small  streams  have  disap¬ 
peared,  great  rivers  like  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine  flow  with 
bated  volume  to  the  sea.  The  Elbe,  in  consequence  of  the  deforest¬ 
ing  of  large  tracts  in  Bohemia,  diminished  in  depth  ten  feet  in 
half  a  century.  In  the  case  of  the  European  rivers,  there  is  no  dis¬ 
pute  about  the  facts :  careful  investigation,  undertaken  at  the  insti¬ 
gation  of  the  Austrian  government,  and  conducted  by  the  ablest 
scientific  authorities,  fairly  traces  these  facts  to  the  effects  of 
deforesting.  What  Palestine  was  once,  history  has  recorded ;  what 
it  is  now,  the  traveller  knows  full  well.  Whatever  causes  have 
blasted  its  plains,  their  fertility  can  be  won  back  only  by  the  shelter 
of  trees.  The  most  striking  examples  of  sterility  on  a  large  scale, 
presumably  from  the  same  cause,  are  seen  in  Arabia  and  along  the 
valley  of  the  Euphrates.  Numerous  dry  ravines  everywhere  attest 
the  former  existence  of  considerable  streams.  With  the  destruction 
of  these  forests,  before  the  dawn  of  authentic  history,  these  rivers 
dwindled,  and  at  length  disappeared.  As  an  inevitable  corollary, 
vast  areas,  once  the  abode  of  a  mighty  population,  have  become  arid 
wastes,  without  tree  or  shrub  to  vary  the  bleak  monotony  of  parched 
soil  and  drifting  clouds  of  dust.  Even  in  the  great  African  desert, 
Champollion  found  traces  of  prehistoric  rivers,  and  stumps  of  trees 
deeply  imbedded  in  the  sands.  Recently  M.  Tarry  has  unearthed  a 
mosque,  several  houses,  and  a  water-course,  buried  under  the  sands 
of  the  Algerian  Sahara,  near  Wargia.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  matter  of 
doubt  whether  all  deserts  have  not  been  of  man’s  creation. 

Precisely  how  far  the  political  decadence  of  states  can  be  traced 
to  the  unwise  expenditure  of  their  forest  resources,  is  an  interesting 
problem  for  the  philosophic  historian.  Certain  it  is  that  no  state 
can  indefinitely  postpone  the  care  of  its  woodlands,  without  paying 
the  penalty  attendant  upon  neglect  and  improvidence. 

Unhappily  for  exact  deduction,  early  scientific  observation  in  the 
United  States  is  wanting.  Our  fathers  busied  themselves  rather  in 
felling  the  forests  than  in  determining  their  influence  on  the  prevail 
ing  winds  and  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  in  bridging  the 
rivers  than  in  computing  their  mean  depth  ;  but  enough  has  been 
gathered  from  later  investigations  clearly  to  establish  certain  gen¬ 
eral  tendencies,  correspondent  to  Old  World  experience.  In  many 
sections  of  New  England,  springs  once  perennial  have  disappeared  ; 
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and  “  streamlets,”  wrote  Emerson  thirty  years  a^o,  “  sufficient  to 
turn  a  mill  in  summer,  now  serve  only  as  a  drain  for  heavy  rains  or 
melting  snows.”  The  springs,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind,  are  the 
feeders  of  the  pemds,  from  which  the  cities  and  larger  towns  draw 
their  water  supply.  With  an  increasing  population  and  decreasing 
reservoirs,  the  water  problem,  never  easy  to  solve,  takes  additional 
complications.  It  is  worth  consideration  whether  the  purchase  and 
regulation  of  the  forests  about  these  reservoirs,  by  the  towns  that 
use  them,  would  not  be  wise  action,  both  to  increase  the  supply  and 
to  maintain  its  purity.  Great  Salt  Lake  is  slowly  rising,  and  the 
water  supply  is  increasing  throughout  the  territory,  in  consequence 
of  the  extensive  planting  of  trees,  which  check  evaporation.  The 
decrease  of  the  water  upon  cutting  off  the  adjacent  woodlands  has 
been  repeatedly  remarked,  both  here  and  abroad.  To  complete  the 
demonstration,  upon  the  second  growth  of  wood  the  water  has  risen 
to  its  former  level.  Obviously,  the  public  interest  forbids  the  defor¬ 
esting  of  the  basins  of  our  reservoirs ;  but  these  woodlands  are  under 
the  absolute  control  of  the  owner,  hence  the  use  of  the  water  and 
the  ownership  of  the  basin  should  be  vested  in  the  same  corpo¬ 
ration. 

The  shoaling  of  the  rivers  has  been  noticed  by  many  different 
observers,  and  long  since  would  have  excited  universal  attention,  had 
not  the  railways  generally  superseded  inland  navigation.  The  water¬ 
power  has  given  out  in  some  of  the  small  streams,  and  become  pre¬ 
carious  in  others,  while  the  causes  that  produced  the  scarcity  are 
still  active. 

It  is  difficult  to  formulate  the  climatic  changes,  from  the  absence 
of  competent  observation  extending  over  a  long  period  of  years  ;  but 
the  evidence  seems  to  establish  an  increase  of  the  mean  annual 
temperature,  the  prolongation  of  autumn  into  winter,  more  unequal 
distribution  of  snow,  increased  heat  in  summer,  and  a  general  aggra¬ 
vation  of  those  sudden  changes  in  temperature  which  have  made 
consumption  the  dread  scourge  of  America. 

When  we  consider  that  these  evils  are  but  the  forerunners  of  the 
greater  calamities  in  store  for  us,  the  necessity  becomes  apparent  of 
the  adoption  of  a  national  policy  to  secure,  as  far  as  may  be  by  legis¬ 
lation,  the  perpetuity  of  our  forests.  What  Congress  has  done  for 
the  preservation  of  the  woodlands  affords  but  a  scanty  record. 
From  1779  to  1831  small  areas  were  set  aside  in  the  interest  of  the 
navy,  for  the  growth  of  live-oak.  The  cutting  of  timber  has  been 
prohibited  in  the  national  parks  and  about  the  military  posts  ;  and  an 
Act  was  passed  in  1873,  since  twice  amended,  to  encourage  the 
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growth  of  timber  on  the  Western  prairies.  On  the  other  hand,  Con¬ 
gress  has  made  no  distinction  between  valuable  pine  lands  and  tree¬ 
less  prairies.  “It  has  disposed  of  its  forest  wealth  to  speculators, 
and  lavished  it  upon  corporations  ”  ;  and  it  has  invited  robbery  by 
the  la.xity  of  its  supervision.  Such  has  been  the  policy  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  government,  —  weak,  changeable,  and  improvident. 

The  number  of  States  in  which  the  importance  of  the  subject  has 
been  recognized,  though  inadequately,  by  legislation,  is  a  gratifying 
evidence  of  the  trend  of  public  opinion.  The  movement  is  felt  in 
nearly  all  the  Northern  States ;  especially  in  the  West,  where  vast 
areas  are  comparatively  useless  for  agriculture,  much  thought  has 
been  given  to  reforesting.  The  various  enactments  forbid  waste, 
and  encourage  planting  trees  by  the  roadside,  in  hedgerows,  or  in 
mass,  by  special  bounties,  or  the  abatement  of  ta.xes.  Colorado  is 
first  to  give  the  subject  place  in  her  Constitution. 

This  is  all  very  well,  but  there  is  no  general  policy  ;  the  States 
act  without  concert.  The  next  Legislature  may  reverse  the  action  of 
the  present.  There  is  no  “benevolent  despot”  in  the  United  States 
to  overrule  the  judgment  of  the  people  to  their  own  highest  good. 
With  us  there  is  but  one  way  to  secure  the  future,  and  this  is  by 
building  upon  the  sure  foundation  of  knowledge.  The  youth  at 
school  and  the  sovereigns  at  home  must  be  educated  ;  the  question 
must  be  brought  home  to  them  in  all  its  practical  and  theoretical 
bearings ;  its  importance  must  be  forced  upon  them  by  marshalled 
columns  of  facts.  With  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  subject 
will  come  conviction,  and  out  of  that  conviction  will  grow  all  the 
legislation  necessary  for  the  security  of  our  woodlands. 
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Natural  science,  in  its  relations  to  practical  life,  may  almost  be 
said  to  have  been  born  in  this  century ;  yet  so  rapid  has  been  her 
growth  that  she  has  already  transformed  society  and  revolutionized 
the  habits  of  thought.  Science  has  fearlessly  knocked  at  every 
door;  and  where  she  has  been  admitted,  labor  has  been  saved,  time 
lengthened,  distance  made  less,  comfort  and  health  and  happiness 
increased,  and  the  human  spirit  freed  from  many  a  tyranny. 

Everywhere  her  gifts  are  used ;  and  the  comparatively  poor  pos¬ 
sess  now,  as  simple  necessaries  of  life,  what,  one  hundred  years 
ago,  were  the  rare  luxuries  of  the  rich.  The  thoughts  of  men  and 
women  of  to-day  run  in  grooves  far  different  from  those  of  1781. 
Ideas  after  which  the  wise  of  those  days  groped  darkly  are  part  of 
the  common  conceptions  of  the  school-boys  of  our  day. 

There  is  no  realm  of  life  science  has  not  invaded,  removing  the 
old,  creating  the  new  ;  at  her  call,  even  religion  has  abandoned,  in 
the  name  of  superstition,  tenets  to  support  which  our  ancestors 
would  willingly  have  met  martyrdom. 

But  it  is  not  the  value  of  the  changes  science  has  wrought,  nor 
yet  her  relations  to  religious  dogma  and  the  final  destiny  of  man, 
that  we  would  question  at  this  hour,  but  her  place  as  a  factor  in  the 
education  of  our  youth. 

Object  lessons,  claiming  to  teach  the  elements  of  natural  science, 
have  been  introduced  into  the  lower  grades  of  a  few  public  schools  ; 
but,  so  far  as  we  know,  not  a  single  department  of  natural  science 
has  been  systematically  pursued  in  any  public  grade  below  the  high 
school. 

A  further  and  more  definite  use  of  natural  science  has  been  urged 
upon  our  educators,  but  as  yet  with  little  encouragement. 

Various  have  been  the  objections  to  such  an  innovation.  “The 
required  apparatus  will  be  too  expensive,”  says  the  tax-payer.  “  It 
was  not  necessary  in  my  day,”  shouts  the  man  who  walks  backward 
through  life,  worshipping  his  ancestors,  and  having  so  poor  an 
opinion  of  himself  as  to  think  he  can  neither  add  to  their  knowl¬ 
edge  nor  improve  their  methods.  “  There  are  too  many  studies 
now,”  suggests  an  anxious  mother,  whose  child  comes  home  wdth  an 
armful  of  books  and  a  distressing  headache.  “There  is  no  time 
for  it,.”  urges  the  already  overworked  teacher,  who  feels  that  the 
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introduction  of  one  new  study  will  prov’e  the  unfortunate  straw  in 
her  burden.  “  Our  teachers  have  not  the  knowledge  and  training 
necessary  to  teach  natural  science,”  is  put  forth  by  one  who  would 
otherwise  join  the  ranks  of  the  innovators.  “  It  is  of  no  practical 
use,”  cries  the  utility  man  ;  “  it  will  not  help  a  boy  or  girl  to  earn 
a  living,  to  be  able  to  tell  the  difference  between  a  bee  and  a  butter¬ 
fly,  a  daisy  and  a  nettle,  to  tell  the  age  of  the  stone  by  the  wayside, 
or  the  name  of  a  bone  in  the  human  arm.  Such  study  is  all  a  waste 
of  time  to  one  who  must  spend  the  greater  part  of  life  in  shop  or 
kitchen.” 

To  the  public  mind,  these  objections  seem  sufficient  to  settle  the 
matter ;  but  you  will  note  that  only  one  of  them,  the  last,  touches 
the  real  question,  and  that  one  needs  no  refutation  in  this  presence. 
He  who  can  decry  the  practical  use  of  science  has  forgotten  the 
history  of  the  social  arts,  and  is  ignorant  of  the  source  of  his  own 
daily  comfort  and  thought. 

There  is  but  one  issue  that  thoughtful  men  and  women  can  bring 
to  the  decision  of  this  question,  and  that  is,  the  relative  adaptedness 
of  science  to  secure  the  results  at  which  the  State  aims  in  her 
public  schools.  We  use  the  term  “relative,”  because,  its  fitness 
proved,  there  remains  the  doubt  if  the  j)rcsent  curriculum  is  not 
better. 

Hence,  the  question  to  be  answered  by  the  pleader  for  natural 
science  is.  Will  a  course  of  study  in  which  natural  science  is  given 
a  prominent  place,  even  to  the  e.xclusion  of  much  of  the  matter  now 
taught,  more  quickly  and  perfectly  reach  the  ends  sought  in  primary 
and  grammar  schools  than  the  present  courses  of  instruction 

To  consider  the  question,  we  must  know  what  are  the  aims  of  the 
State  in  her  educational  work.  These  may  be  briefly  stated  as  the 
formation  of  right  habits  of  thought  and  conduct,  —  right  habits  in 
political,  business,  social,  and  domestic  life,  —  in  other  words,  good 
citizenship,  the  outcome  of  a  harmonious  character. 

Right  habits  of  thought  and  conduct  can  be  formed  in  any  child 
only  through  the  guidance  of  those  who  have  such  habits.  In  early 
life,  the  child’s  guides  are  parent  and  teacher ;  but  what  shall 
become  of  him  when  these  are  removed.^  Can  the  education  that 
leaves  him  adrift  then  be  other  than  a  failure  ?  The  habits  of  self- 
dependence,  self-control,  and  self-direction  are  not  the  least  of  the 
habits  parent  and  teacher  are  bound  to  create.  The  child  must  be 
fitted  to  take  the  place  of  his  superiors,  and  to  foster  and  strengthen 
in  himself  those  habits  of  right  thought  and  conduct  already  ger¬ 
minated.  To  a  child  so  trained,  education  at  school  becomes  the 
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merest  beginning  of  habits  that  continue  through  life,  the  embryo  of 
a  culture  of  idea  and  act  that  ceases  not  active  growth. 

What  are  the  elements  that,  combined,  give  the  power  to  any 
youth  of  wisely  guiding  his  own  thought  and  deed  ? 

In  seeking  an  answer  to  this  question,  we  are  appalled  at  the  con¬ 
tradictory  conditions.  Children  vary  so  widely  in  character,  that 
when  we  have  done  our  best  at  classification,  we  seem  to  stand 
before  a  hopeless  confusion  of  unlike  units.  We  mistake :  the 
methods  by  which  the  elements  are  to  be  reached  may  indeed  be 
many,  but  the  end  is  one.  In  each  of  these  unlike  units  must  and 
may  be  developed  certain  likenesses,  the  essentials  for  which  we 
seek. 

They  may  all  attain  a  good  degree  of  health, — a  prerequisite  of 
the  power  of  self-guidance. 

The  records  of  our  hospitals  and  police  courts,  the  reports  of  san¬ 
itary  commissions  and  prison  officials,  show  that  there  is  a  direct 
ratio  between  disease  and  crime.  We  know,  also,  that  disease  and 
crime  are  hereditary.  Shall  we  rehearse  the  story  of  Margaret,  of 
Troy,  N.  Y.  ?  In  the  recorded  lineage  of  this  woman  and  her  sisters, 
we  find  seventy-si.x  criminals  with  an  aggregate  imprisonment  of  one 
hundred  and  si.xteen  years,  sixty-four  prostitutes,  and  two  hundred 
and  six  who  received  public  relief  to  the  amount  of  seven  hundred 
and  thirty-four  years  of  individual  relief.  Margaret  at  interest  meant 
disease  and  crime  at  interest,  as  the  unhealthy  at  interest  usually  does. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  sick  are  always  criminals,  at  least, 
against  the  State  ;  but  you  have  only  to  examine  your  own  daily 
life  to  know  that  your  relations  to  those  about  you  are  harmonious  in 
direct  proportion  to  the  harmony  existing  in  yourself,  —  that  virtue 
and  health  are  companions.  We  speak  of  man  as  a  whole.  A  body 
full  of  vitality  and  force  may  harbor  a  diseased  intellect  and  depraved 
sentiments ;  but  such  a  person  we  should  not  call  healthy.  Reflect 
on  the  rarity  of  such  a  combination,  and  how  soon  the  depraved 
sentiments  in  action  produce  a  diseased  body,  and  you  will  reach 
a  like  conclusion. 

Health,  then,  should  be  the  foundation  of  education.  The  public 
homes  necessitated  by  lack  of  it,  —  the  hospitals,  the  various  asy¬ 
lums,  the  prisons,  etc.,  —  these,  yearly,  cost  the  State  more  than  it 
spends  for  education ;  and  we  should  not  forget  that  every  boy  or 
girl  is  the  probable  father  or  mother  of  a  factor  of  the  next  genera¬ 
tion.  Shall  a  poorer  quality  of  life  be  transmitted  than  was  received  ? 
Throughout  the  animal  world,  including  man,  disease,  deformity,  and 
any  special  variation  of  type  appear  at  earlier  stages  in  each  succes* 
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sive  generation.  Whether  the  next  generation  of  children  will  he 
an  Improvement  on  the  one  now  in  our  schools  rests  largely  with 
teachers  ;  since  many  of  the  present  parents  have  lujt  the  knowledge 
necessary  to  suppress  the  unfavorable  tendencies  in  their  children, 
and  to  develop  the  favorable. 

The  second  likeness  to  be  developed  is  the  qualities  that  make 
them  independent  in  the  matter  of  support,  —  love  of  labor  and  fru¬ 
gality.  Has  a  young  man  or  woman  right  habits  who  is  willing  to 
be  supported  in  idleness,  even  by  parents  ?  to  pass  through  life  a 
consumer,  not  a  producer.^  to  subtract  from  the  amount  of  good, 
not  add  to  it  ?  What  degradation  has  the  human  spirit  reached  of 
which  this  is  not  only  true,  but  a  source  of  pride ! 

The  State  spends  millions  supporting  those  who  might,  at  far  less 
expense,  have  been  educated  to  support  themselves.  Here  again 
comes  the  question  of  transmission.  The  cringe  and  fawn  of  the 
professional  beggar,  and  his  deep  dislike  for  work,  may  be  inherited 
as  truly  as  that  sterling  self-respect  which  refuses  to  receive  that  for 
which  no  equivalent  can  be  given,  and  that  habit  of  body  and  mind 
to  which  systematic  activity  is  a  necessity. 

We  need  not  only  that  our  youth  attain  health  and  the  power  of 
self-support,  but  patriotism  also, — the  third  element  of  good  citizen¬ 
ship.  Preservation  of  self  is  first,  that  another  may  not  need  to 
care  for  us  ;  but  we  do  not  live  alone :  at  every  point  each  touches 
another.  To  appreciate  that  other’s  rights,  and  to  strive  to  secure 
them  ;  to  recognize  the  common  burdens,  and  to  be  not  only  willing 
but  eager  to  carry  one  full  share,  — these  ought  to  be  the  legitimate 
results  of  public  education. 

Yet  more  is  needed  :  to  secure  and  preserve  health,  to  earn  the 
means  of  self-support,  and  wisely  to  use  them,  to  be  patriotic,  our 
youth  must  become  intelligent.  Each  must  know  his  powers,  physi¬ 
cal,  mental,  and  moral,  and  be  able  to  use  them.  Each  must  pos¬ 
sess  trained  perceptive  and  reflective  powers,  the  habit  of  constant 
and  unprejudiced  use  of  these  powers,  and  the  ability  to  express  by 
effective  deed  and  word  the  results  of  their  use. 

A  combination  of  the  elements  already  stated  (health,  industry 
and  frugality,  patriotism,  intelligence)  would  lack  the  one  thing 
that  can  make  them  a  harmonious  unit,  — the  moral  clement.  The 
sense  of  a  right  and  a  wrong,  and  of  an  obligation  to  do  the  right 
and  refrain  from  the  wrong,  —  in  brief,  a  conscience,  sensitive  and 
fearless, — must  be  the  roof  of  the  structure  of  character  we  aim  to 
build,  as  health  is  its  foundation. 

We  may  now  answer  our  first  question.  What  are  the  elements  of 
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good  citizenship,  the  elements  that  produce  right  habits  of  thought 
and  conduct  ?  They  arc  health,  industry  and  frugality,  patriotism, 
intelligence,  and  morality. 

Before  presenting  the  claims  of  science,  we  shall  try  to  see  how 
far  the  present  courses  of  study  meet  the  ends  desired. 

Health  is  not  preserved  without  the  existence  of  normal  sensa¬ 
tions,  physical  and  mental.  To  produce  these,  systematic  training, 
supplemented  by  the  thoughtful  co-operation  of  the  child,  is  neces¬ 
sary.  Such  co-operation  is  not  possible  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
functions  and  hygiene  of  the  human  body  and  mind.  Few  children 
have  keen,  normal  sensations,  and  those  that  do  are  ignorant  of  the 
causes  which  give  them  these  and  other  sensations.  He  who  habit¬ 
ually  breathes  impure  air  does  not  appreciate  its  foulness.  He  who 
has  always  eaten  unwholesome  food  may  not  be  able  to  relish  any 
other.  He  who  has  become  accustomed  to  trashy  conversation  and 
literature  does  not  feel  at  ease  in  the  presence  of  the  thoughtful  and 
the  sincere.  To  become  and  remain  healthy,  a  youth  must  study 
himself,  —  all  the  functions  of  his  being,  their  normal  and  abnormal 
conditions,  the  causes  and  results  of  those  conditions,  and  how  to 
secure  and  maintain  the  one,  and  to  destroy  and  avoid  the  other. 

Look  the  courses  of  study  over,  examine  the  work  done  from 
Maine  to  California,  and  you  will  look  in  vain  for  any  continued  work 
that  bears  directly  on  this  point.  The  children  study  many  things  ; 
but  the  end  of  the  grammar-school  course  usually  finds  them  igno¬ 
rant  of  that  most  interesting  and  available  object  of  study, — them¬ 
selves. 

Does  the  question  of  self-support  fare  any  better.^  Nowhere  in 
the  courses  of  study  do  we  find  anything  that  inculcates  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  a  definite  occupation,  or  that  gives  a  youth  sufficient  knowl¬ 
edge  of  himself  to  make  a  right  choice  of  occupation.  Pupils  often 
look  upon  their  studies  as  so  much  daily  drudgery,  from  which  the 
close  of  the  school  session  happily  frees  them.  Labor,  neither  of 
hand  nor  mind,  has  been  made  attractive  to  them.  They  do  not 
love  work.  They  are  not  truly  industrious.  Such  children,  at  the 
close  of  their  courses  at  school,  look  with  dread  upon  the  prospect 
of  self-support ;  and  some  of  them  spend  the  remainder  of  their  lives 
in  trying,  as  has  been  aptly  said,  to  live  without  work,  —  parasites  on 
the  industry  of  other  men  and  women. 

As  to  frugality :  the  present  course  of  study  teaches  how  to  com¬ 
pute  the  prices  of  articles  bought  and  sold,  but  it  says  nothing  what¬ 
ever  about  the  articles  themselves.  It  does  not  teach  how  to  tell 
good  beef  from  poor,  fresh  vegetables  from  stale ;  to  detect  adultera- 
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tions  in  flour,  tea,  milk,  etc.,  or  poisons  in  water  and  the  lining  of 
kettles.  It  does  not  teach  that  tea  and  tobacco  contain  no  nourish¬ 
ment,  and  that  the  money  spent  for  these  out  of  the  small  earnings 
of  common  laborers  might  have  kept  many  of  their  families  from  the 
want  that  has  made  them  State  i)aupcrs.  It  docs  not  teach  how 
to  regulate  the  ventilation  and  drainage  of  a  house,  that  doctors’ 
bills  may  be  avoided.  It  tells  nothing  about  the  clothing  and  furni¬ 
ture  that  best  combine  the  qualities  of  comfort,  strength,  and  chcaj)- 
ness.  It  docs  not  impress  the  necessity  of  being  frugal  in  the  use 
of  time  and  money  and  recreation,  and  of  laying  up  something  for 
illness  and  accident. 

How  is  it  with  patriotism }  That  the  boys  who  pass  through  our 
schools  make  better  citizens  than  the  wholly  ignorant  do,  no  one  will 
question ;  but  how  many  of  them  can  tell  the  foundation  and  princi¬ 
ples  of  our  government  ?  How  many  of  them  can  alone  form  an 
intelligent  opinion  on  any  political  question.^  How  many  of  them, 
when  voters,  habitually  look  beyond  the  interests  of  self  and  party 

The  amount  and  value  of  the  moral  teaching  in  our  schools  we 
shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  ;  but  we  may  ask,  Whence  comes  the 
almost  universal  distrust  of  man  and  man  ?  Why  docs  a  business 
man  tell  us  he  is  bound  to  look  at  every  man  he  meets  as  an  enemy 
until,  by  long  acquaintance,  he  has  proved  the  contrary  ?  Why  is 
simple  honesty  so  rare  a  thing  that  often  a  common  workman  cannot 
be  trusted  to  do  a  small  task  without  being  watched.^  Is  not  the 
training  at  fault  somewhere  ? 

One  clement  is  left  to  consider,  —  intelligence.  It  depends  on  the 
power  and  habit  of  accurate  perception.  Can  this  be  said  to  exist 
in  a  person  who  trusts  his  neighbor’s  eyes  in  preference  to  his  own  ? 
or  who  depends  on  books  to  tell  him  what  he  should  perceive.^ 
who  ordinarily  lacks  confldence  in  the  unprejudiced  use  of  his  own 
avenues  of  sensation  ?  Yet  this  is  the  condition  of  nine  tenths  of 
our  youth  at  the  end  of  their  grammar-school  courses. 

But  perception,  however  accurate  and  habitual,  docs  not  alone 
make  intelligence;  and  memory,  at  its  ultimate  of  culture,  is  only  a 
storehouse  which  reproduces  unchanged  what  is  given  to  its  keep¬ 
ing.  The  judgment  must  see  the  relations  between  these  facts, 
imagination  must  put  them  into  new  combinations,  and  reason  and 
understanding  must  make  of  these  relations  and  combinations  a  logi¬ 
cal  and  harmonious  unit.  Pure  reason  or  intuition  must  also  be  cul¬ 
tivated,  that  the  mind  may  perceive  what  is  beyond  the  limitations 
of  the  sense  perceptions,  —  perceive  the  good,  the  true,  the  beauti¬ 
ful,  the  absolute,  the  perfect. 
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Do  the  children  leave  our  schools  with  such  reflective  powers? 
Are  their  deeds  the  results  of  thought  and  volition,  or  are  they 
chiefly  reflex  acts,  the  results  of  a  merely  mechanical  following  of 
other  people  ? 

The  rarity  of  discovery  attests  the  lack  of  reflection.  Many  had 
observed  falling  bodies :  Newton  reflected  on  the  cause  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena.  The  continual  striving  after  means  instead  of  ends  is 
another  result  of  this  lack.  People  pursue  wealth,  position,  noto¬ 
riety  as  ends  ;  not  as  means  which  they  really  are  to  the  ends,  com¬ 
fort,  influence,  service,  etc.  No  wonder  their  pos.sessors  rarely  see 
these  acquisitions  in  the  true  light.  Another  proof,  and  one  that 
bears  more  directly  on  our  argument,  is  the  common  inability  to  work 
well  in  new  lines.  Few  laborers  of  either  sex  can  readily  perform 
any  task  outside  of  their  daily  routine  ;  and  it  not  infrequently  hap¬ 
pens  that  one  of  a  trained  mind,  who  has  never  done  any  manual 
labor,  teaches  a  workman  quicker  and  more  perfect  ways  of  doing 
that  at  which  the  workman  has  labored  all  his  life.  This  is  less  true 
in  the  country  than  in  the  city.  Country  people  live  nearer  to 
nature  than  we  do.  They  observe  more.  Having  neither  books  nor 
teachers  always  at  hand,  they  study  out  relations  and  causes  for 
themselves,  thus  developing  reflection.  Sometimes  these  self-taught 
country  people  put  the  graduates  of  our  highest  schools  quite  to  the 
blush  by  their  superior  common-sense  and  ready  skill  in  an  emer¬ 
gency. 

Intelligence  is  not  complete  without  effective  expression.  The 
ideas  of  the  most  mechanical  people  are  beyond  their  powers  of 
expression  in  any  form  of  language.  Their  vocabulary  of  words  is 
limited  ;  their  hands  and  voices  are  not  trained. 

Why  does  not  the  present  teaching  bring  other  results  ?  Simply 
because  it  does  not  call  these  powers  of  perception  and  reflection 
into  use  enough  to  develop  them.  Throughout  the  human  being, 
use  is  the  condition  of  growth.  Stimulation,  nutrition,  rest,  —  these 
only  can  develop  any  power,  physical,  mental,  moral. 

The  studies  themselves  next  claim  attention.  Children  spend 
from  half  an  hour  to  tw'o  hours  every  day  for  ten  years  in  the  study 
of  arithmetic.  What  are  the  results  of  so  much  labor  ?  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  they  can  neither  write  a  note  or  receipt,  make  out 
a  bill,  compute  simple  interest  with  accuracy  and  despatch,  nor  keep 
correct  records  of  any  business  transaction.  The  rules  learned  and 
the  examples  wrought  seem  to  have  little  relation  to  the  after  life. 

Nearly  as  much  time  is  spent  on  spelling.  In  most  schools,  chil¬ 
dren  are  required  to  do  what  we  saw  done  a  few  weeks  since ;  a 
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class  of  bright  boys  and  girls  spelled  from  forty  to  fifty  hard  words  ! 
accurately ;  but  on  being  asked  the  meaning  of  those  words,  only  j 
three  of  the  children  ventured  any  answers,  and  among  them  four 
words  were  defined.  Of  what  use  is  it  to  commit  to  memory  a  com-  ! 
bination  of  letters  that  is  meaningless,  a  mere  symbol  without  the 
idea  signified  ?  “  It  is  good  discipline  for  the  memory,”  do  you  say 

Then  why  not  discipline  your  own  memories  by  learning  long  lists 
of  the  words  of  foreign  languages  without  knowing  their  meaning } 
You  know  it  is  an  insult  to  your  good  sense  to  propose  such  a  thing. 

We  instinctively  revolt  against  lumbering  the  mind  and  wasting 
time  so  foolishly;  but  when  did  we  become  so  unlike  the  children  we 
teach  Are  the  hours  of  life  so  many  that  we  can  afford  to  waste 
them  ?  If  time  and  energy  are  spent  in  one  way,  can  they  be  in 
another  ?  Every  time  a  child  is  asked  to  remember  what  is  to  him 
a  meaningless  word  or  sentence,  he  is  defrauded  of  the  possibility  of 
gaining,  in  that  same  time,  some  fact  or  c.xpression  of  truth  that 
might  be  of  real  service  to  him,  and  these  losses  he  cannot  make  up 
in  after  years.  Each  moment  of  time,  each  modicum  of  spirit 
energy,  is  adequate  for  a  limited  use,  no  more ;  and  that  which  is 
gone  can  never  be  reused. 

Every  child  ought  to  be  able  to  spell  all  the  words  he  meets  in  his 
lessons  and  daily  life;  but  these  subtracted,  there  is  time  enough 
spent  on  the  remaining  words  taught  in  primary  and  grammar  schools 
to  thoroughly  teach  the  elements  of  one  of  the  natural  sciences,  — a 
course  which  might  extend  from  the  first  year  of  the  primary  to  the 
last  of  the  grammar  school. 

Does  geography,  as  commonly  taught,  do  any  more  to  fit  children 
for  after  life  ?  You  ask  us  of  what  use  it  is  to  a  boy  who  must  spend 
the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  a  shop  to  know  the  difference  between 
the  bee  and  the  butterfly  that  flit  by  him  in  the  summer  sunshine: 
we  ask  you  the  use  to  him  of  the  names  of' the  capes  on  the  coast 
of  Africa.  You  ask  the  use  to  a  girl  of  the  difference  between  a 
daisy  and  a  nettle  :  we  ask  how  she  will  do  her  kitchen  work  any 
better  for  knowing  a  list  of  the  cities  of  Russia.  Which  is  the 
better  knowledge,  the  age  of  the  wayside  stone  or  the  length  of 
the  Obi  River  the  structure  of  the  bones  of  the  arm,  or  the 
boundaries  of  Siam  ?  It  is  irrelevant,  truly,  to  our  argument  to 
make  such  compari.sons  :  yet  the  one,  the  near,  if  known,  might  be 
a  source  of  pleasure  and  use ;  while  the  remote  may  serve,  once  or 
twice  in  a  lifetime,  to  shield  from  shame  of  Ignorance. 

Of  reading,  much  may  still  be  said  in  dispraise.  Why  have  the 
children  read  third  and  fourth  rate  stories  and  inferior  rhymes.^ 
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Has  there  not  enough  of  real  literature  been  written  that  they  might 
read  ?  A  selection  of  which  the  average  child  tires  at  one  reading 
is  unfit  to  put  into  his  hands.  Children  delight  to  read  favorite 
pieces  again  and  again,  just  as  we  do.  Why  keep  them  at  that 
which  contains  no  nourishment }  But  why  should  they  read  twice 
a  day  at  something  wholly  disconnected  with  their  other  lessons } 
Is  reading  an  end,  or  a  means  to  an  end  ;  an  aid  to  knowledge,  or  a 
thing  desirable  in  itself  }  Which  is  usually  uppermost  in  the  minds 
of  children  when  asked  to  read  a  new  selection,  —  the  thoughts  con¬ 
tained  in  the  selection,  or  the  pronunciation  of  the  words  that 
express  those  thoughts  }  Reading  may  be  pursued  as  an  end  ;  but 
in  the  public  schools,  we  think  it  should  be  used  only  as  a  means, 
and  that  the  pupils  should  so  regard  it. 

Writing  and  drawing  are  open  to  the  same  criticism.  Hours  are 
spent  every  month  at  writing ;  yet,  after  years  of  such  w'ork,  pupils 
cannot  write  a  simple  letter,  note  of  invitation,  or  business  card 
properly.  Neither  can  they  increase  the  force  of  their  words  by 
appropriate  illustrations  with  the  pencil.  What  shall  be  said  of  the 
work  in  language  and  grammar  when  students  come  to  our  high 
and  normal  schools  without  being  able  to  write  and  punctuate  sim¬ 
ple  assertive  sentences,  to  say  nothing  of  their  bungling  work  at 
more  diflficult  constructions  ? 

This  examination,  which  is  based  on  observation  of  schools  during 
several  years  of  work  in  different  states,  indicates  that  no  subject 
pursued  in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades  of  public  schools  brings 
practical  results  at  all  commensurate  to  the  time  and  energy  spent 
on  them  by  teacher  and  pupil ;  and  that  the  present  courses  of 
study  do  fall  to  secure  the  ends  at  which  the  State  aims  in  providing 
public  schools. 

Could  the  introduction  of  the  natural  sciences  remedy  any  of 
these  defects  ?  That  depends  wholly  on  the  amount  and  character 
of  the  work  done  in  them.  Before  this  matter  can  be  satisfactorily 
decided,  they  must  be  made  prominent  through  a  sufficient  number 
of  years  to  allow  a  fair  trial,  and  taught  in  a  scientific  manner. 

The  introduction  of  a  few’  more  object  lessons  would  not  remedy 
the  defects.  Object  lessons  on  minerals,  plants,  and  animals  are 
lessons  in  natural  science  only  in  so  far  as  the  ideas  taught  are  the 
real  facts  that,  classified  in  later  study,  make  science ;  and  these 
facts,  when  taught  in  object  lessons,  should  be,  as  far  as  is  possible, 
presented  in  the  consecutive  order  that  leads  to  classification. 

We  here  utter  a  protest  against  giving  lessons  on  artificial  objects 
and  pictures,  when  so  many  real  objects,  organic  and  inorganic,  are 
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within  reach.  Why  teach  the  elements  of  form  with  blocks  and 
sticks  when  real  crystals,  fruits,  and  other  natural  objects  will  illus¬ 
trate  the  ideas  quite  as  well,  and  at  the  same  time  introduce  the 
child  to  a  production  of  nature,  and  stimulate  him  to  observe  her 
more  closely } 

But  the  presence  of  a  real  object  before  the  children  does  not 
insure  a  lesson  in  science.  When  a  lesson  on  any  object  is  given, 
those  facts  about  it,  and  only  those,  should  be  taught  that  have  value 
in  determining  the  place  of  that  object  in  nature  or  its  use  in  prac¬ 
tical  life.  The  real  object  and  the  proper  selection  of  facts  are  yet 
not  enough  to  secure  a  scientific  lesson.  When  a  teacher  points 
out  each  part  or  relation,  and  constructs  his  questions  so  that  the 
pupils  infer  from  them  what  is  to  be  observed,  the  children  are  not 
stimulated  to  further  observation  or  reflection,  the  spirit  of  investi¬ 
gation  is  not  developed.  Work  done  in  this  way  would  assuredly 
fail  to  remedy  the  existing  defects. 

We  do  too  much  for  children.  We  are  too  impatient,  we  wish  to 
get  them  over  a  large  amount  in  a  short  time.  Better  that  they 
should  discover  a  few  facts  and  relations  by  their  own  absolutely 
unaided  efforts  than  to  get  ten  times  as  many  from  the  teacher. 
A  child  never  becomes  a  self-dependent  student  until  he  is  left  to 
wrest  truth  from  nature  and  books  by  his  own  hard  toil.  Let  the 
teacher  direct  to  some  extent,  certainly ;  but  his  main  work  is  to 
stimulate  interest  and  activity,  and  to  furnish  the  material  with 
which  to  work. 

Neither  would  the  defects  be  remedied  by  banishing  books  from  the 
school-room,  and  teaching  everything  according  to  the  oral  method. 
A  part  of  the  necessary  education  of  every  child  is  a  proper  use  of 
books.  Many  text-books  we  should  like  to  see  burned,  and  in  their 
places  in  each  school-room  a  small  library  of  reference  books 
adapted  to  the  ages  of  the  children,  which  reference  books  the 
pupils  should  freely  consult.  The  children  would  then  learn  how  to 
use  books,  learn  their  real  value,  and  should  realize  that  .small 
i2mos  do  not  contain  all  that  is  worth  knowing  on  a  subject.  This 
work  with  books,  supplementing  that  done  with  actual  specimens 
of  natural  objects,  would  train  the  children  to  do,  not  simply  to 
know,  —  inculcating  the  pleasure  and  habit  of  work. 

If  the  scientific  presentation  could  be  secured,  what  facts  of 
natural  science  should  be  taught  in  primary  and  grammar  grades  ? 
First,  those  facts  that  would  insure  health.  This  would  require  that 
the  children  be  given  a  lesson  in  physiology  the  day  they  enter 
school,  and  every  subsequent  day,  until  the  knowledge  and  habits 
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necessary  to  health  throughout  life,  accidents  excepted,  were 
secured. 

The  formation  and  maintenance  of  the  habits  that  insure  health 
cannot  be  secured  by  study  of  the  body  alone,  —  that  which  is  com¬ 
monly  meant  by  the  term  “  physiology.”  Food,  clothing,  occupation, 
and  general  environment  have  quite  as  much  to  do  with  health. 
For  the  proper  selection  of  food  some  knowledge  of  zoology,  botany, 
and  agriculture  is  required;  for  its  preparation,  that  of  chemistry; 
and  knowledge  of  these  three  —  zoology,  botany,  and  chemistry  — 
is  required  for  the  selection  and  care  of  clothing  and  furniture.  It 
has  become  a  special  necessity  for  people  to  know  how  to  test  for 
poisons  in  wall  paper,  colored  fabrics,  and  the  linings  of  cooking 
utensils  ;  and  the  ability  to  test  the  purity  of  the  water  supplied  and 
of  the  surrounding  air,  and  to  disinfect  air,  clothing,  furniture,  etc., 
in  cases  of  contagious  diseases,  would  in  past  time  have  saved  many 
a  life. 

To  select  a  building  site,  or  to  decide  on  a  tenement  to  be  rented, 
some  knowledge  of  geology  and  chemistry  is  essential,  as  the  kind 
of  soil  and  underlying  rock  determines  the  moisture  or  dryness  of 
the  house  and  its  w'ater  supply  and  drainage.  To  superintend  the 
erection  of  a  building,  or  to  choose  a  tenement,  knowledge  of  phys¬ 
ics  sufficient  to  determine  the  condition  of  the  sewerage,  ventilation, 
heating,  size  of  rooms  compared  with  number  of  inmates,  amount  of 
window  surface,  etc.,  is  necessary. 

We  see  that  the  study  of  physiology  leads  to  that  of  the  other 
sciences  named,  and  requires  their  pursuit  for  its  completion ;  that 
is,  they  are  all  required  to  secure  health. 

Hut  to  such  health  as  we  seek,  mental  activity  is  as  essential 
as  muscular.  The  whole  man  must  be  developed.  To  inculcate 
the  habit  of  systematic  mental  activity,  and  to  teach  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  proper  material  for  that  activity,  are  no  less  the  duty  of  the 
teacher  than  to  teach  the  knowledge  and  habits  necessary  to 
the  proper  nourishment  of  the  body.  Happiness  is  also  essential 
to  continued  health.  The  child  should  be  led  to  see  the  inti¬ 
mate  relations  between  the  bodily  functions  and  the  emotions,  and 
taught  to  control  painful  emotions,  and  to  seek  and. foster  pleasant 
ones. 

This  development  of  power  to  control  mental  activities  necessi¬ 
tates  the  study  of  the  elements  of  psychology ;  and  what  is  required 
for  the  purpose  indicated  can  be  taught  to  children  in  the  higher 
grades  of  grammar  schools.  Quite  a  young  child  can  be  led  to  see 
that  activity  accompanies  growth,  and  to  infer  that  for  his  brain  to 
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grow  he  must  use  it ;  and  all  children  are  acutely  conscious  of  the 
difference  between  happy  and  unhappy  days. 

The  relations  between  this  work  and  self-support  you  have  already 
inferred.  When  a  child  has  learned  what  best  preserves  health,  and 
meets  the  wants  of  the  physical  and  mental  natures,  he  has  learned 
for  what  and  only  what  to  spend  money,  —  the  only  lessons  in  frugal¬ 
ity  that  he  needs.  As  for  love  of  labor,  if  the  subjects  named  are 
scientifically  taught,  the  child  must  needs  work  with  hand  and  brain, 
and  make  long  e.xcursions  in  search  of  specimens  ;  and  if  the  work  is 
attractive,  as  it  assuredly  will  be,  he  will  learn  to  love  labor. 

We  cannot  claim  that  the  study  of  natural  science  will  develop 
patriotism.  For  that,  lessons  in  history,  government,  political  econ¬ 
omy,  and  what  may  be  called  patriotic  literature,  are  necessary. 

As  little  can  be  claimed  for  science  in  relation  to  morals.  Yet  the 
scientific  habit  of  thought  is  eminently  a  moral  one,  and  to  pursue 
science  in  its  entirety  necessarily  makes  a  man  or  woman  more 
thoughtful  and  more  truthful.  The  key-note  of  science  is  devotion 
to  truth.  She  calls  upon  her  followers  to  sacrifice  superstition,  prej¬ 
udice,  custom,  comfort,  even  life,  if  need  be,  at  the  call  of  truth. 
The  careless,  the  superficial,  the  prejudiced,  the  cowardly,  she 
ignores  and  leaves  behind  in  her  majestic  march.  Brave  and  rever¬ 
ent  and  sincere  must  they  be  who  would  carry  her  torches.  In  the 
study  of  air  and  water  and  stone,  in  the  pursuit  of  flower  and  bird, 
in  watching  the  process  of  any  organic  function,  the  human  mind 
comes  in  contact  with  that  which  never  deceives,  which  is  change¬ 
less  though  infinitely  varied,  which  is  harmonious  and  beautiful 
Can  daily  intercourse  with  such  facts  be  other  than  ennobling.^ 
Must  not  the  student  at  last  feel  himself  drawn  to  produce  a  like 
harmony  in  his  own  relations  to  life.^  and  must  not  deceit  and  cow¬ 
ardice  and  shallowness  become  hateful  to  him }  When  you  tell  us 
that  science  does  not  produce  these  moral  effects  in  her  followers, 
we  shall  answer.  Most  of  them  were  strangers  to  her  until  their 
habits  were  formed. 

As  for  intelligence :  science  claims,  without  hesitation,  her  power 
to  do  all  that  we  ask.  The  study  of  things,  not  symbols,  must 
develop  perception  ;  and  the  working  out  of  relations  and  causes 
and  effects  produces  just  that  habit  of  mind  which  reflects  on  all 
questions,  and  refuses  to  blindly  follow  the  lead  of  other  men. 

Science  can,  then,  remedy  some  of  the  defects  pointed  out  in  the 
first  part  of  this  paper.  Will  she  be  allowed  such  a  privilege  ? 

There  is  another  phase  of  this  subject  that  we  should  consider. 
It  was  once  my  good  fortune  to  board  in  a  family  where  there 
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were  two  children,  a  girl  of  fiv^e  years  and  a  boy  of  three.  On  pleas¬ 
ant  afternoons,  I  went  out  collecting  material  for  my  work.  When 
the  distance  allowed,  the  children  were  my  companions.  They 
would  carry  trowel  and  basket  until  too  heav'y  for  their  strength,  and 
follow  me  through  wood  and  field  until  their  little  feet  were  too 
tired  to  go  farther.  They  would  wait  jjatiently  wdiile  I  hunted  out 
the  classification  of  some  plant  I  feared  would  wither  before  we 
reached  home,  or  chased  some  insect,  or,  as  at  one  time,  I  particu¬ 
larly  remember,  both  watched  with  unflagging  interest  over  an 
hour  while  I  dug  a  beetle’s  nest  from  a  bank.  I  took  no  pains  to 
teach  those  children  :  I  was  too  busy.  They  were  pleasant  little 
companions,  and  I  enjoyed  their  pleasure  at  going  with  me.  Soon 
they  began  to  collect  for  me  while  at  school,  sometimes  alarming 
their  parents  by  their  fearless  handling  of  centipedes  and  spiders ; 
and  months  after  I  left  the  place,  even  the  little  three-year-old  boy 
would  catch  insects  and  beg  his  mamma  to  send  them  to  me.  I 
have  since  been  able  to  test  other  children  in  a  similar  manner, 
though  to  a  limited  extent ;  and  I  have  ever  had  but  one  result,  — 
unfailing  interest,  even  to  the  remembering  of  hard  foreign  names, 
where  no  simple  ones  could  be  giv'en  to  their  inquiries. 

Study  should  be  a  delight,  and  may  be.  The  ceaseless  curiosity  of 
children,  their  continual  activity,  and  their  seemingly  insatiable 
demand  for  variety,  may  all  be  satisfied,  fostered,  and  trained  in  the 
ever-enlarging  laboratory  of  nature. 

Another  good  result  of  the  study  of  natural  science  is  the  sense  of 
companionship  one  forms  wdth  nature.  This  sense  is  a  safeguard 
against  vicious  people  and  bad  books.  Think  you,  one  who  loves 
the  fields  and  can  reach  them  will  listen  to  the  vapid  and  vulgar  talk 
of  the  idle  and  vicious,  or  read  frivmlous  and  immoral  literature  ?  He 
knows  better  friends  wait  his  presence,  and  what  he  really  loves  he 
seeks. 

Granted  the  desirability  of  the  study  of  natural  science,  how  shall 
the  transition  from  the  present  courses  of  study  be  made,  and  what 
shall  become  of  the  present  studies.^ 

Begin  by  so  gradual  a  change  that  the  prejudiced  will  not  be 
alarmed.  The  work  of  the  first  year  of  the  primary  may  be  arranged 
so  that  physiological  facts  arc  the  bases  of  the  work  in  reading  and 
writing.  A  child  will  be  as  interested  in  talking  and  reading  and 
writing  about  parts  of  the  body,  the  uses  of  the  parts,  and  the  care 
that  the  parts  need,  as  about  coasting  and  playing  with  dolls.  If 
parents  see  no  diminution  of  the  rapidity  of  learning  to  read  and 
write,  they  will  not  question  the  propriety  of  teaching  a  new  subject, 
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and  the  facts  about  physiology  that  the  children  repeat  at  home  will 
often  be  as  new  and  as  interesting  to  the  parents  as  to  the  children 
themselves. 

The  second  year,  this  work  in  physiology  might  be  continued  and 
simple  lessons  in  botany  and  zoology  introduced,  selecting  matter 
and  presenting  it  with  special  reference  to  health.  Year  by  year 
the  changes  could  be  made,  until,  in  the  whole  course  below  the  high- 
school  studies  in  both  city  and  country  schools,  natural  science 
became  the  prominent  factor.  As  gradually,  the  non-essential  in  the 
present  studies  could  be  eliminated. 

If  this  outline  clearly  indicates  the  feasibility  of  the  changes  pro¬ 
posed,  and  the  spirit  in  which  such  changes  should  be  made,  we 
have  done  all  we  could  hope  to  do  in  a  single  paper. 

While  we  seem  to  point  out  with  unsparing  hand  the  defects  of 
the  present  courses  of  study,  we  remember  with  grateful  pride  the 
history  of  the  past  fifty  years  of  our  American  common  schools. 
That  history  has  in  it  much  of  inspiration  and  hope  :  but  it  is  the 
inspiration  that  leads  to  work,  that  does  not  allow  us  to  rest  content 
with  present  achievements ;  it  calls  us  to  unceasing  labor,  that  the 
next  fifty  years  may  present  to  the  educators  at  its  close  no  less  cause 
for  pride  and  hope. 

Ought  not  each  generation  of  educators  to  do  some  one  thing  so 
■w'ell  that  it  need  not  be  done  over }  This  can  be  accomplished  only 
by  concentrating  energy  on  a  few  essential  facts,  truths  so  funda¬ 
mental  that  they  cannot  cease  to  be  true.  The  necessity  for  study 
of  natural  objects,  the  real  facts  of  knowledge,  not  the  symbols 
and  expressions  of  such  objects  and  facts,  is  such  a  truth.  Could 
we  put  all  our  work  on  this  basis,  make  this  truth  the  central  thought 
of  all  teaching,  we  should,  indeed,  make  the  future  educator  and 
future  student  our  debtors. 

The  habits  of  mind  we  should  thus  create  in  the  growing  youth 
of  to-day  would  be  felt  in  every  department  of  life.  They,  when 
parents  and  teachers  standing  in  our  places,  would  be  better  guides 
for  the  youth  of  their  day  than  we,  with  our  false  training  and  habits, 
can  be  for  ours.  The  lessons  of  life  that  we  have  really  learned  we 
teach ;  but  the  lives  of  those  who  pass  from  under  our  care  show 
how  imperfect  is  our  best  work,  and  how  utterly  many  of  us  fail  to 
teach  the  most  important  lessons.  The  man  or  woman  who  accu¬ 
rately  perceives  the  varied  phenomena  of  human  life,  wisely  reflects 
on  them,  and  bravely  lives  the  truth  deduced  by  that  reflection,  with¬ 
out  fear  of  censure  or  ridicule,  without  weariness  or  indolence,  — 
that  man  or  woman  is  the  rare  exception. 
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Each  of  us,  doubtless,  strives  to  live  some  one  or  more  truths ;  but 
our  seeing  is  limited,  and  our  thinking,  based  on  partial  and  one-sided 
perceptions,  often  leads  us  into  gross  error  and  injustice.  For 
this  error  and  injustice  we  are  sometimes  responsible.  When  we 
refuse  to  see  new  truth,  and  go  out  of  our  way  to  avoid  it  ;  when, 
having  seen  it,  we  either  will  not  or  dare  not  promulgate  it ;  when, 
through  deference  to  the  opinions  of  others,  we  hinder  reforms  that 
our  better  judgment  sanctions, — then  the  confession  of  the  servant 
who  received  the  one  talent  is  applicable  to  us,  “  Lord,  I  was  afraid 
and  went  and  hid  thy  talent  in  the  earth.” 
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INDIVIDUALITY  IN  ITS  RELATION  TO  TILE  PERSONAINTY 
OE  MAN,  ACCORDING  TO  FROEBEL. 

15Y  ELIZABETH  P.  PEABODY. 

Personality,  as  we  have  seen  in  a  former  article,*  is  the  immortal 
in  man,  his  divine  inheritance,  that  which  all  men  have  in  common. 
Individuality  is  the  limitation  of  the  personality  by  bodily  heredity, 
and  by  the  circumstances,  time,  and  place  in  which  it  finds  itself 
for  the  “forever  of  this  world.” 

Personality  is  the  Son  of  God,  — 

“  Life’s  star. 

That  hath  had  elsewhere  its  setting, 

And  cometh  from  afar; 

Trailing  clouds  of  glory  do  we  come 

From  God,  who  is  our  home  ;  —  ” 

while  individuality,  that  is  defined  by  the  circumstances  of  human 
birth,  does  not  lose  immortality,  though  it  begins  in  time.  But  it  is 
the  object  (shall  we  say  the  trial  T)  of  human  life,  that  individuals, 
each  of  whom  must  differ  from  all  other  individuals,  ought  so  to 
adjust  themselves  to  each  other  as  to  avoid  conflict ;  each  do  his  or 
her  part  to  realize  holiness,  which  means  to  form  a  harmonious  or 
beautiful  social  whole.  It  is  the  common  jicrsonality  or  free-will 
that  make  individual  holiness  possible,  and  secures  a  happy  immor¬ 
tality  to  each.  Di.scord  and  suffering  are  inevitable  to  individuals 
who  do  not  recognize  this  double  nature  in  the  conduct  of  their 
life,  giving  each  pole  its  requisite  consideration.  We  cultivate  our 
individuality  by  a  reverent  study  of  nature  and  appreciation  of  its 
necessary  correlations  with  our  intellect,  but  we  reproduce  nature 
in  art  by  means  of  our  personality  or  free-will.  Art  and  use  are 
creations  of  man,  as  nature  is  the  creation  of  God.  To  prepare 
individuals  for  use  and  art,  and  the  enjoyment  of  immortality  (which 
we  may  enjoy  in  the  present  as  well  as  in  the  future,  though 
probably  not  in  the  same  purity  and  to  the  same  degree),  is  the 
work  of  education. 

I'ducation  is  religious,  so  far  as  it  cherishes  and  makes  us  under¬ 
stand  our  relations  to  God  ;  it  is  moral,  so  far  as  it  cherishes  and 
makes  us  understand  our  relations  to  men  ;  and  it  is  intellectual, 
so  far  as  it  brings  us  to  know  nature  in  its  inevitable  relations  to  our¬ 
selves.  And  the  intercommunication  of  individuals  with  each  other 
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must,  in  the  course  of  our  immortal  existence,  give  to  each  the 
experience  and  insight  of  all  others  ;  a  beatification  expressed  by 
St.  Paul  in  these  beautiful  words,  “the  communion  of  the  just  made 
jierfect,”  which  must  needs  be  the  “  peace  of  all  being  ”  in  union 
with  God.  But  this  peace  is  not  a  dead,  but  a  living  unification, 
described  by  Dr.  Channing  in  his  essay  on  Pension  :  “  This  state  is 
anything  but  negative.  It  is  the  highest  and  most  strenuous  action 
of  the  soul,  but  an  entirely  harmonious  action,  in  which  all  our 
powers  and  affections  are  blended  in  a  beautiful  proportion,  and 
sustain  and  perfect  one  another.  It  is  more  than  silence  after 
storms.  It  is  as  the  concord  of  all  melodious  sounds.  Has  the 
reader  never  known  a  season  when,  in  the  fullest  flow  of  thought 
and  feeling,  in  the  universal  action  of  the  soul,  an  inward  calm,  pro¬ 
found  as  midnight  silence,  yet  bright  as  the  still  summer  morn, — full 
of  joy,  but  unbroken  by  one  throb  of  tumultuous  passion,  —  has  been 
breathed  through  his  spirit,  and  given  him  a  glimpse  and  presage  of 
the  serenity  of  a  happier  world  ?  Of  this  character  is  the  peace  of 
religion.  It  is  a  conscious  harmony  with  God  and  the  creation,  an 
alliance  of  love  with  all  beings  of  every  separate  will  and  interest, 
a  participation  of  the  spirit  and  life  of  the  universe,  in  entire  concord 
,of  purpose  with  its  infinite  original.  .  .  .  We  seem  to  discover  aspi¬ 
rations  after  this  good,  a  dim  consciousness  of  it,  in  all  ages  of  the 
world.  We  think  we  see  it  in  those  systems  of  Oriental  and  Grecian 
philosophy  which  proposed,  as  the  consummation  of  present  virtue, 
a  release  from  all  disquiet,  and  an  intimate  union  and  harmony  with 
the  divine  mind.  We  even  think  that  we  trace  this  consciousness, 
this  aspiration,  in  the  works  of  ancient  art  which  time  has  spared 
to  us.  in  which  the  sculptor,  aiming  to  embody  his  deepest  thoughts 
of  human  perfections,  has  joined  with  the  fulness  of  life  and  strength 
a  repose  which  breathes  into  the  spectator  an  admiration  as  calm 
as  it  is  exalted.”  * 

'  Individuality  is  therefore  as  sacred  as  personality,  and  its  perfect 
growth  and  development  a  moral  virtue,  in  which  education  has  a  duty 
to  perform  ;  that  begins  in  babyhood,  first  by  helping  the  child  to 
observe  and  analyze  what  interests  him  in  his  own  immediate 
environments,  to  give  names  to  all  he  sees,  and  by  and  by  to  the 
elements  of  things,  and  their  workings.  All  his  impulses  of  analysis, 
classification,  and  synthesis  should  be  carefully  observed,  cherished, 
and  assisted  by  the  educator,  who  should  respect  the  individual  taste, 
without,  however,  losing  sight  of  the  universal  laws  of  personality, 
which  are  obvious  to  the  conscience  and  imagination,  and  which 

*  Channing’s  whole  works,  Vol.  I.  pp.  205,  206. 
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make  the  happiness  or  remorse  of  individuals,  in  proportion  to  the 
equipoise  of  these  opposite  poles  in  their  life. 

It  was  by  recognizing  these  opposite  poles,  and  their  divine  ratio, 
that  Froebel  avoided  the  errors  of  Rousseau,  whose  method  led  to 
rampant  and  monstrous  individualities,  precluding  social  harmony 
and  mutual  enjoyment  in  the  freedom  and  beauty  of  society.  In 
Froebel’s  ideal  kindergarten  this  ultimatum  of  beauty  and  harmony 
is  seen  in  miniature  and  vigorous  growth  ;  and  therefore  it  is  claimed 
that  the  kindergarten  is  the  first  stage  of  humaa  education  after  the 
life  in  the  mother’s  arms. 
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THE  GREEK  PLAY. 

BY  THOMAS  HILL,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

The  idea  of  putting  an  ancient  play  upon  the  stage,  in  the  ancient 
language,  is  not  new :  it  has  several  times  been  carried  into  execu¬ 
tion  with  more  or  less  success.  But  we  doubt  whether  it  was  ever 
done  with  greater  attention  to  details,  or  with  greater  fidelity  to  the 
spirit  of  the  author,  than  in  the  representation  of  “  Oedipous  Tyran- 
nos,”  at  Harvard  College,  May  17  to  21,  1881.  The  scenery  was  a 
careful  attempt,  by  the  celebrated  architect  Van  Brunt,  to  represent 
a  Grecian  palace.  The  costumes  were  varied,  but  all  formed  as  accu¬ 
rately  as  possible  upon  ancient  drawings  and  descriptions.  The 
arrangements  of  the  theatre  were  made  as  nearly  like  the  ancient 
as  convenient,  in  the  building  in  which  the  play  was  acted.  The 
action  varied  from  the  Greek  in  those  particulars  in  which  a  strict 
reproduction  would  have  been  so  dissonant  with  modern  taste  as  to 
have  injured  the  total  effect;  there  were  no  masks,  no  buskins,  no 
dances  by  the  chorus.  The  pronunciation  was  as  close  an  imitation 
of  the  original  as  our  modern  ears,  having  lost  the  distinction  between 
quantity  and  accent,  would  enable  the  actors  to  give. 

The  principal  part  was  taken  by  Mr.  Riddle,  the  teacher  of  elocu¬ 
tion,  and  the  other  parts  by  students.  The  programme  was  in  Greek, 
with  only  a  small  part  of  it  translated.  The  audience  was  as  large 
as  the  house  could  hold.  The  choruses  were  sung  to  music  (the 
chorus  being  assisted  by  a  choir  of  sixty  extra  voices  and  an  orchestra 
of  thirty-five  pieces),  under  the  direction  of  the  composer,  Prof.  John 
K.  Paine.  This  music  was  the  particular  attraction  to  us  before  we 
had  seen  the  play.  We  were  curious  to  hear  how  Prof.  Paine  would 
interpret  for  us  the  Grecian  spirit  of  the  play,  with  means  so  far 
removed  from  the  ancient  musical  art.  The  Greeks  attained  perfec¬ 
tion  in  architecture  and  sculpture,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been 
also  wonderfully  successful  in  painting ;  but  their  music  was  not 
developed  in  any  proportion  whatever  to  those  arts  which  appeal  to 
the  eye. 

We  went  to  hear  Prof.  Paine’s  music,  and  expected  to  be  bored  with 
all  the  rest;  but  during  the  entire  three  hours  of  performance,  our 
interest  was  kept  up  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  succession  of  strik¬ 
ing  tableaux,  by  the  expressive,  varied  action,  and  by  the  mellifluous 
flow  of  the  Greek,  —  almost  music  of  itself,  when  smoothly  pro¬ 
nounced  with  attention  to  the  metrical  balance  of  the  verses.  We 
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did  not  always  a^ree  with  the  actors  in  their  interpretation  of  the 
play ;  but  we  conceded  fully  the  power  with  which  they  presented 
their  own  idea  of  it,  and  our  dissent  from  their  understanding  of  it 
was  not  sufficiently  emphatic  to  mar  seriously  our  enjoyment  of  their 
acting. 

The  plot  of  the  “Oedipous  Tyrannos”  is,  like  that  of  all  the  Greek 
tragedies,  exceedingly  simple.  Oedipous,  the  king  of  Boeotian  Thebes, 
talks  with  his  queen,  priests,  people,  and  messengers,  before  his  own 
palace  door.  There  is  famine  and  pestilence  in  the  land  ;  he  learns 
from  an  oracle  that  it  is  a  judgment  for  harboring  the  murderer  of  the 
former  king,  and  thereupon  utters  fearful  curses  upon  the  murderer. 
Presently,  in  conversation  with  his  queen,  he  is  led  to  suspect  that 
he  is  himself  the  murderer,  as  an  old  seer  had  just  declared  him  to  be. 
In  ferreting  out  the  question  whether  a  stranger  whom  he  had  killed 
in  a  quarrel  years  before  was  the  king,  he  discovers  not  only  that  it 
was  the  king,  but  that  it  was  his  own  father;  he  had  unwittingly  been 
a  parricide,  not  knowing  his  own  descent.  With  this  knowledge 
comes  the  more  fearful  knowledge  that  his  queen,  the  widow  of  the 
former  king,  is  his  own  mother.  She  immediately  hangs  herself  in 
the  inner  room  of  the  palace,  and  Oedipous  cuts  her  down,  and  puts 
out  his  own  eyes  with  her  golden  hairpins,  as  the  chorus  are  told  by 
a  messenger. 

This  story  of  parricide  and  incest  was  one  of  the  sacred  tradi¬ 
tions  of  Greek  mythology  for  which  Sophocles  is  not  responsible. 
What  he  has  done  is  done  with  the  most  admirable  artistic  skill.  He 
has  made  an  audience  hang  three  hours  fascinated  in  seeing  the 
dreadful  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence  traced  out  link  by  link, 
until  Oedipous  and  his  queen,  Jocasta,  fall  from  the  height  of  royal 
splendor,  power,  and  honor,  to  the  position  of  having  been  convicted 
of  the  two  most  fearful  crimes  on  the  black  catalogue  of  sins.  They 
take  no  comfort  in  the  fact  that  they  had  done  all  in  perfect  inno¬ 
cence.  The  acts  themselves,  the  situation  itself,  were  too  horrible 
for  endurance.  Jocasta  flies  for  relief  to  death.  Oedipous  dares  not 
goto  Hades  and  see  his  doubly  injured  father;  he  must  content 
himself  with  putting  out  his  own  eyes. 

Concerning  the  old  tradition,  we  agree  with  Prof.  Joseph  Henry 
Allen  in  thinking  the  sun-myth  theory  entirely  too  far-fetched. 
Religiously  minded  Greeks  had  very  strong  convictions  of  the  real¬ 
ity  of  a  divine  government  of  the  world.  Their  notions  concerning 
morality  and  religion  may  have  been  as  crude  as  their  music  ;  but  their 
music  powerfully  swayed  the  feelings  of  the  hearers  of  that  day,  and 
the  religious  teaching  of  their  wise  men  and  poets  aroused  their 
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consciences  to  harrowing  remorse  and  fear.  In  their  rude  state 
of  society,  when  a  man  thought  little  of  killing  a  stranger  who  was 
insolent,  and  when  men  might  expose  their  infants  to  ])erish  without 
being  thought  murderers,  it  might  easily  suggest  itself  to  the  imagi¬ 
nation,  or  even  happen  in  fact,  that  a  child  rescued  from  exposure 
might  afterwards  unwittingly  kill  his  own  father.  The  other  part  of 
the  tradition  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  little  too  much  like  the 
pseudo-Wordsworth 

“  My  brother  Jack  was  nine  in  May, 

And  I  was  eight  on  NeW'Ye.ar’s  day  ” ; 


but  the  builders  and  amenders  of  legends  do  not  always  keep  proba¬ 
bility  in  view.  Even  in  this  highly  artistic  working  up  of  the  legend 
by  Sophocles  centuries  afterwards,  we  find  added  a  few  lines  very 
far  from  nature.  But  the  great  import  of  the  play  is  unmistakably 
grand.  Out  of  this  old  legend,  the  dramatist  presses  on  his  hearers 
with  tremendous  force  the  lessons  that  the  heavenly  powers  know 
the  future,  and  control  the  destinies  of  mankind  ;  that  men  in  vain 
attempt  to  avoid  or  escape  that  which  the  gods  have  appointed  ;  that 
ignorance  and  even  innocence  will  not  avail  to  avert  the  evil  conse¬ 
quences  of  sin  ;  that  those  consequences  arc  terrible,  and  beyond 
mortal  power  to  endure. 

The  second  of  the  two  criminal  acts  of  Oedipous  has  lost  for  mod¬ 
ern  Christians  its  tragic  power;  it  is  too  far  removed  from  our  con¬ 
ceptions  of  the  probable  to  rai.se  any  emotidn  but  a  mingling  of 
incredulity  and  disgust.  But  it  would  seem,  from  Sophocles’  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  situation,  that  it  was  not  so  in  his  times,  and  that  his 
hearers  might  easily  imagine  the  complication  which  led  to  the  sui¬ 
cide  and  the  blinded  banishment.  We  are  led  by  this  fact  to  recall 
St.  Paul’s  terrible  indictment  against  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile  ;  and 
the  moral  drawn  by  Sophocles  is  not  foreign,  either,  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Apostle,  who  expressly  declares  that  conscious  innocence  does 
not  clear  a  man  of  guilt  before  the  bar  of  heaven.  Even  Paul’s 
Master  warns  us  not  to  think  that  we  can  be  guiltless,  much  less 
meritorious,  in  the  presence  of  God,  before  whom  the  best  man  has 
need  of  mercy. 

Prof.  Paine  has  thrown  into  the  choruses  a  wonderful  charm. 
The  i)lay  begins  with  music,  and  ends  witli  it ;  instrumental  music 
struggling  to  express,  without  words,  the  emotions  of  those  who 
contemplate  the  scenes.  In  the  play,  five  choral  passages  of  great 
beauty  are  set  to  fitting  melodies  and  harmonies.  Of  course  it  is 
not  claimed  that  this  music  represents  that  of  the  ancient  drama. 
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which,  as  we  have  already  said,  was  too  rude  to  be  endurable  by 
modern  cultivated  musical  taste.  But  Prof.  Paine,  in  composing 
and  harmonizing  his  melodies  in  modern  modes,  and  with  modern 
orchestration,  has  caught  wonderfully  the  ancient,  healthful,  out-door 
spirit  of  the  Greeks.  The  music  is  joyous  as  childhood,  yet  solemn 
and  thoughtful  as  mature  age ;  graceful  and  strong ;  conforming  to 
the  exquisitely  varied  rhythm  of  the  verse ;  varied  also  in  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  its  loyalty,  gratitude,  joy,  fear,  sympathy,  and  horror  :  yet 
pervaded  from  beginning  to  end  with  a  spirit  of  unity.  We  went  to 
hear  the  music,  —  not  that  we  have  any  technical  knowledge  of  that 
art,  or  are  competent  to  utter  any  opinion  upon  the  merits  of  Prof. 
Paine’s  work,  but  because  we  find  great  pleasure  and  strength  in 
hearing  music  which  satisfies  us  and  which  seems  to  us  adapted  to 
the  occasion.  Such  we  had  found  Prof.  Paine’s  music  before,  and 
such  we  emphatically  found  it  on  this  occasion  ;  its  melodies  and 
harmonies  are  still  ringing  in  our  hearts,  and  drawing  us  with 
ineffable  sweetness  into  sympathy  with  the  grand  old  tragedian 
to  whose  immortal  verse  they  are  married. 
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THE  BELGIAN  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF 
EDUCATORS',  1880. 

BY  WM.  T.  HARRIS. 

I.  The  Belgian  People. 

The  International  Congress  of  Educators  held  at  Brussels  last 
August  was  an  undertaking  of  great  magnitude,  and  it  was  carried 
out  with  the  utmost  efficiency  in  its  practical  details.  Our  Cen¬ 
tennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia  is  so  recent  that  it  will  serve  as 
an  illustration  (which  any  one  here  will  easily  comprehend)  of  the 
complexity  of  international  exhibits,  and  remind  one  of  the  difficulty 
of  writing  any  adequate  account  of  such  an  immense  collection  of 
interesting  objects  of  human  production  as  an  international  exhibi¬ 
tion  offers  for  study. 

The  society  that  organized  the  Congress  planned  a  discussion  of 
nearly  every  practical  question  that  concerns  any  province  of  the 
vast  field  of  education.  I'or  this  purpose  it  resorted  to  division  of 
labor,  and  assigned  its  topics  to  six  sections,  which  were  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  following  subjects  :  — 

The  First  Section,  to  primary  instruction  in  its  various  aspects, 
including  the  kindergarten  and  the  culture  proper  for  early  infancy 
as  well  as  the  elementary  instruction  of  the  common  school.  This 
section  was  so  large  that  it  subdivided,  and  the  first  division 
occupied  itself  with  a  consideration  of  the  common  schools  and  the 
questions  relating  to  their  organization  and  management,  including 
the  liberty  of  instruction  and  its  limits,  school  museums,  coedu¬ 
cation,  normal  schools,  school  tuition  fees,  etc.  ;  while  the  second 
division,  which  crowded  a  large  hall,  debated  with  intense  animation 
the  system  of  I'roebel. 

The  Second  Section  had  assigned  to  it  the  topic  of  advanced 
instruction,  and  occupied  most  of  the  time  in  discussing  the  relative 
merits  of  the  disciplinary  course  of  study,  with  its  Latin,  Greek,  and 
the  humanities,  as  contrasted  with  the  “modern”  school,  so  called, 
in  which  natural  science  and  modern  languages  form  the  chief  part 
of  the  course  of  study.  Should  the  secondary  school  attempt  to  give 
its  pupils  a  general  education,  a  training  in  branches  useful  to  all 
alike,  or  should  it  furnish  only  exact  knowledge  in  special  depart¬ 
ments,  fitting  its  pupils  for  different  departments  of  business.^ 

The  Third  Section  examined  and  discussed  superior  instruction, 
the  attitude  of  the  government  towards  it,  the  right  of  teaching  new 
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doctrines  contrary  to  the  religious  ideas  of  the  people,  the  granting 
of  academic  degrees  and  their  requirement  as  conditions  for  the 
practice  of  professions  or  for  employment  in  government  positions, 
the  course  of  study,  preliminary  examinations,  instruction  by  lectures 
or  by  recitations,  the  admission  of  women  to  the  university,  etc. 

The  Fourth  Section  had  for  its  subject,  special  and  industrial 
schools. 

The  Fifth  Section  considered  the  means  of  educating  adults. 

The  Sixth  Section  devoted  itself  exclusively  to  school  hygiene. 

A  bare  enumeration  of  the  special  questions  in  detail  falling  under 
the  general  subjects  just  named  would  require  the  greater  part  of 
the  space  devoted  to  a  single  article  in  this  magazine.  We  must 
limit  our  report  of  it  to  such  features  as  will  enable  us  to  under¬ 
stand  its  general  spirit,  and  judge  properly  its  advocacy  of  new  and 
old  theories  in  education. 

The  occasion  of  this  congress  was  the  celebration  of  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  national  independence  of  Belgium.  The  entire 
programme  of  this  celebration  occupied  several  months,  and  included 
chiefly  a  great  Exposition  of  arts  and  industries  and  public  institu- 
tion.s,  similar  to  our  International  at  Philadelphia,  e.xcepting  that  the 
Belgian  Exposition  displayed  only  the  products  of  its  own  nation. 

To  the  stranger  from  a  distance  who  had  formed  his  ideas  of 
Belgium  chiefly  from  the  few  sentences  devoted  to  that  country  in 
his  school  geography,  remembering  that  the  area  of  Belgium  was 
nearly  the  same  as  Vermont,  and  its  population  some  five  mill¬ 
ions  of  people,  this  National  Exposition  at  Brussels  was  some, 
thing  surprising.  The  evidence  of  intelligent  skill  in  the  national 
industries  was  a  matter  of  just  pride  to  the  Belgians;  the  evidence 
of  patient  industry  was  overwhelming  to  the  foreign  visitor.  The 
manufacture  of  lace  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  astonishing  things 
to  an  inhabitant  of  this  hasty  and  impatient  Western  world.  To 
see  and  understand  the  process  of  weaving  by  hand  a  complex 
pattern  of  Brussels  or  Mechlin  lace,  —  the  handling  of  more  than  one 
hundred  bobbins  of  thread,  each  when  its  proper  turn  came,  —  this 
seemed  to  require  an  altogether  different  spiritual  organization  from 
that  possessed  by  our  people.  The  stranger,  accordingly,  would 
wander  into  the  picture  galleries  and  see  the  type  of  face  celebrated 
by  Flemish  painters.  He  would  search  in  the  faces  of  the  men  and 
women  present  from  all  parts  of  Belgium,  at  the  Exposition,  and 
discover  this  identical  type  repeated  agaiti  and  again.  It  is  the  type 
of  inanimate  patience.  The  Hindoo  weaver  of  whom  we  read, 
weaving  fine  muslin  at  the  rate  of  a  single  web  of  cloth  in  a  lifetime. 
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—  the  face  of  the  Indian  weaver  must  be  something  of  this  same 
type. 

Before  we  can  bring  our  minds  back  from  the  display  of  patient 
industry  seen  at  the  Exposition  to  the  doings  of  our  educational 
congress,  with  its  complex  programme  of  work,  resembling  for  all 
the  world  one  of  those  wonderful  patterns  of  Mechlin  lace,  we  must 
make  a  short  historic  excursion  to  sec  what  special  occasion  there  is 
for  this  national  characteristic  of  patient,  plodding  industry. 

It  occurs  to  us  at  once  that  this  country  has  been  doomed  to  wear 
the  yoke  of  foreign  powers,  a  series  of  such  powers,  ever  since  Julius 
Cce.sar’s  legions  overcame  the  third  nation  of  people  in  Gaul,  —  those 
living  in  its  extreme  north,  and  called  Belgoe,  “  differing  from  the 
other  Celtic  peoples  in  language  and  manners  and  customs.”  For 
even  then  it  would  seem  that  the  people  of  this  section  of  Europe 
were  a  .scmi-Teutonic  people  fused  from  a  long  previous  intermingling 
of  Celts  and  Teutons ;  as  it  is  probable,  too,  that  across  the  North 
Sea,  the  opposite  coast  of  England,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Humber 
to  Cornwall,  was  settled  by  a  people  not  wholly  Celtic,  but  modi¬ 
fied  by  large  Teutonic  admixture.  Indeed,  the  occasion  of  Caesar’s 
descent  upon  Britain  was  the  struggle  between  these  Teutonic  Celts 
and  the  pure  Celtic  tribes  on  the  West  and  North,  then  recently  organ¬ 
ized  against  them.  Belgium  occupies  the  most  important  portion  of 
the  border-land  between  the  Teutonic  and  Celto-Romanic  peoples. 
The  Salic  Franks  overran  the  country  after  the  decay  of  the  Roman 
power  in  the  West,  and  gave  their  name  to  France.  The  stream  of 
Teutonic  blood  that  came  westward  with  the  Franks  was  soon 
mingled  with  the  Celtic  and  Roman  blood.  Under  Charlemagne  it 
turned  back  toward  the  East,  and  reduced  Germany  to  subjection, 
thus  for  the  first  time  giving  to  civilization  the  control  over  the 
primitive  scats  of  the  Teutonic  migrations,  —  an  enterprise  under¬ 
taken  by  Varro,  nine  centuries  before,  with  such  disaster  to  Roman 
legions  in  the  Teutoberger  forest.  The  division  of  the  empire  of 
Charlemagne  among  his  grandsons  gave  Flanders  or  We.stern  Bel¬ 
gium  to  France,  and  Eastern  Belgium  to  Germany.  Flanders  strug¬ 
gled  against  France,  and  by  the  help  of  her  important  cities,  Ghent 
and  Bruges,  shook  off  the  foreign  yoke.  But  in  1385  Burgundy 
(or  Fast  France  —  semi-Teutonic  France)  extended  her  sway  over 
Flanders  and  other  Belgian  provinces.  The  Burgundian  rule  seems 
to  have  been  helpful  to  Belgium,  for  the  foundation  of  Flemish  art  is 
in  this  period.  But  a  century  later  secs  the  country  pass  under 
Austria  by  the  marriage  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  with  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  the  last  king  of  Burgundy. 
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The  great  emperor  Charles  the  Fifth  was  born  at  Ghent,  and  the 
Netherlands  passed  from  his  hands  to  the  rule  of  the  cruel  Span¬ 
iard.  The  northern  provinces,  including  Holland,  succeeded  in 
obtaining  their  independence  of  Spain,  though  the  western  prov¬ 
inces  were  not  so  fortunate ;  but  after  fourscore  years  passed  again 
into  the  hands  of  Austria,  for  a  short  period.  This  unfortunate 
scrap  of  a  nation  was  thus  passed  back  and  forth,  — lo  Burgundy  in 
1385,  to  Austria  in  1477,  to  Spain  in  1555,  to  Austria  in  1598,  to 
Spain  again  in  1621,  to  Austria  in  1714,  to  the  French  Republic  in 
1794.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo  the  great  powers  united  it  to 
Holland,  and  formed  with  it  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  under 
William  of  Orange. 

It  is  plain  that  all  this  while  there  had  been  connivance  of  the 
great  powers  to  keep  this  territory  from  the  sway  of  France.  There 
were  important  seaports  opening  into  the  North  Sea,  —  Dunkirk, 
Ostend,  and  Antwerp, — which  would  add  great  strength  to  the 
French  nation.  If  France  could  be  confined  to  the  Straits  of  Dover 
and  English  Channel,  her  marine  could  be  easily  watched  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  fleet  of  Great  Britain.  Hence,  it  is  obvious  that 
diplomacy  required  that  Belgium  should  belong  to  Austria  or  some 
less  formidable  power,  or  constitute  a  small  state  by  herself.  Hol¬ 
land,  a  thoroughly  Teutonic  population,  naturally  wished  to  concen¬ 
trate  her  strength  farther  north,  and  not  near  the  boundary  of 
France.  Hence  her  treatment  of  Belgian  territory  was  not  for  the 
prosperity  of  the  latter.  In  the  latter  nearly  one  half  of  the  people 
spoke  French;  the  other  half  spoke  Flemish.  In  the  Holland  prov¬ 
inces  two  thirds  of  the  population  were  Protestants.  In  the  Belgian 
almost  the  entire  population  was  Catholic,  there  being  only  three  in 
one  thousand,  Protestant.  The  sequel  to  this  unequal  union  of  the 
two  countries  was  the  revolution  of  1830,  when  the  Belgian  prov¬ 
inces  separated  from  Holland,  and  set  up  an  independent  kingdom, 
inviting  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg  to  become  their  king,  after  the 
refusal  of  the  son  of  Louis  Philippe,  to  whom  it  was  first  offered. 
The  five  great  powers  recognized  the  Belgian  independence,  and 
fixed  the  boundaries  of  the  new  kingdom. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  although  fifty  per  cent  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  speak  Flemish,  and  only  forty-two  per  cent  speak  P'rench,  yet 
French  is  the  language  of  the  government,  the  legislature,  the  army, 
the  newspapers,  the  tradesmen,  the  literature,  and  of  all  the  aristoc¬ 
racy.  Here  one  is  forced  to  reflect  on  the  problem  of  the  nationality 
of  a  people  that  derives  its  literature  from  another  nation. 

The  English  colonies  and  the  United  States  derive  their  greatest 
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and  best  literature  from  England.  But  English  literature  has  always 
been  the  expression  of  freedom,  of  local  self-government, — the 
great  national  principle  which  is  to  dominate  more  and  more  through 
all  the  future  of  civilization,  for  it  alone  is  the  principle  which  grows 
stronger  with  the  spread  of  intelligence  among  the  masses  of  the 
pcojde,  and  with  the  development  of  productive  industry  by  aid  of 
science  and  mechanic  invention  ;  it  is  the  only  principle  which 
makes  each''part  of  the  nation  more  and  more  free  with  the  increase 
of  the  size  of  the  country,  and  the  coincident  increase  of  central 
power  and  unity. 

l^ut  how  is  it  with  a  country  like  Belgium,  speaking  the  language 
of  France  and  educating  the  children  in  its  schools  to  read  and 
remember  French  literature.^  French  literature  is  Roman  in  its 
form  and  Teutonic  in  its  spirit.  Hence  it  is  a  union  of  two  princi¬ 
ples  utterly  hostile  to  each  other.  Each  modifies  the  other  and  pro¬ 
duces  a  sort  of  compromise.  It  writes  of  freedom  ;  but  its  freedom  is 
a  freedom  from  external  restraint,  and  not  a  subjection  of  its  own 
arbitrariness  and  caprice  to  its  deep  internal  rationality.  A  type 
of  this  inadequate  fusion  of  Celto-Romanic  and  Teutonic  is  the 
experimental  form  of  government  that  the  French  style  “  republican,” 
and  suppose  it  to  have  the  essential  features  of  our  Anglo-republican 
government,  which  rests  on  local  self-government.  The  French,  like 
the  Roman,  knows  of  no  such  thing  as  local  self-government.  Go  to 
Paris  and  inquire  about  the  school  .system  of  France,  and  the  minister 
of  education  will  take  out  his  watch  and  say,  “  It  is  ten  o’clock  :  at 
this  moment  every  pupil  in  all  the  communal  schools  is  reciting  his 
lesson  in  arithmetic.”  In  America  no  one  knows  what  each  pupil 
in  all  the  district  schools  may  be  doing  at  ten  o’clock,  for  that  matter 
is  governed  by  local  authorities.  The  Romanic  idea  in  civilization  is 
to  have  one  grand  crank  at  the  centre  of  government,  and  to  have  it 
govern  the  slightest  movements  of  all  the  peripheral  machines. 

The  English  contribution  to  civilization,  that  of  local  self-govern¬ 
ment.  requires  that  each  individual  and  each  community  shall  govern 
itself  in  all  matters  that  are  not  the  common  concern  of  itself  and 
its  neighbor ;  that  common  interests  shall  be  governed  by  cne  united 
will  of  all  that  are  interested,  and  of  no  others. 

According  to  this,  we  see  why  it  is  that  French  literature  is  so 
much  given  to  abstract  protest,  and  why  it  does  not  furnish  a  true 
basis  for  the  union  of  the  progressive  and  the  conservative  tenden¬ 
cies.  Doubtless  this  is  no  permanent  trait  of  the  French  people ; 
they  will  outgrow  it  rapidly  by  the  aid  of  a  universal  education  of 
all  classes  of  the  people,  now  firmly  established  there :  for  educa- 
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tion  of  the  intellect  produces  local  directiv'c  power,  and  secures  self' 
government.  But  in  the  absence  of  the  mediating  principle  of  Prot¬ 
estantism,  we  have  the  strange  phenomenon  of  a  prodigious  develop¬ 
ment  of  atheism  among  the  people,  and  of  the  ascent  of  that  principle 
into  power.  Hence,  too,  the  history  of  independent  Belgium  is  a 
struggle,  not  of  Protestantism  against  Catholicism,  but  of  “liberal¬ 
ism  ”  (which  is  not  Protestantism)  against  the  power  of  the  church 
in  state  and  in  society. 

The  new  nation  adopted  in  1831  the  red,  yellow,  and  black  stripes 
of  Ihe  flag  of  Brabant  (or  Eastern  Belgium)  for  its  national  colors. 
Its  armorial  bearing  is  also  the  lion  of  Brabant,  and  on  the  apex  of 
the  great  mound  that  rises  on  the  ridge  above  Mont  Saint  Jean 
stands  the  great  lion  of  Brabant,  looking  over  the  forest  of  Ardennes 
defiantly  towards  France.  Many  a  Frenchman  has  meditated  the 
destruction  of  this  insult  to  his  country,  but  the  national  memento  of 
the  humiliation  of  the  proud  neighbor  of  the  South  still  stands.  And 
yet  the  government,  the  press,  and  the  newspapers  use  the  French 
language,  and  the  Belgian  youth  are  taught  to  memorize  French  lit¬ 
erature,  notwithstanding  a  half-million  more  of  its  people  speak  Flem¬ 
ish  than  speak  French.  Another  thing,  that  would  almost  lead  a  for¬ 
eigner  to  question  the  stability  of  Belgian  nationality,  is  the  fact  that 
nearly  a  straight  line  from  Liege  to  Calais  divides  the  Flemish-speak¬ 
ing  people  from  the  French-speaking  people.  In  East  and  West 
Flanders,  Antwerp,  Limburg,  and  Brabant,  Flemish  is  spoken  by 
nearly  ninety  per  cent  of  the  people;  in  Liege,  Ilainault,  Namur, 
Luxemburg,  over  ninety  per  cent  speak  French. 

The  Belgian  government  is  very  popular,  however,  and  the  people 
seem  happy  and  prosperous  beyond  compare.  The  political  struggle 
between  the  liberals  and  the  church  has  succeeded  in  modifying  the 
law  of  1842,  which  gave  all  power  over  education  into  the  hands  of 
the  church,  so  far  as  to  secure  a  minister  of  public  instruction  in 
1878.  It  had  secured  five  state  normal  schools,  and  adopted  thirty 
others  already  established,  eight  of  these  being  for  men  and  twenty- 
two  for  women  teachers.  It  had  secured  high  schools  preparatory 
to  the  university, —  some  like  gymnasia  of  Germany,  and  others 
like  the  rcal-schulcn  ;  these  schools  it  calls  athenoeums.  It  has  two 
state  universities,  one  at  Ghent  and  one  at  Li6ge,  and  a  new  uni¬ 
versity  founded  by  the  “liberals”  in  Brussels;  while  the  famous 
old  university  of  Louvain,  founded  under  the  Burgundian  rule  in 
1426,  and  the  most  popular  university  in  all  Europe  in  the  sixteenth 
century  (having  6,000  students  when  Lipsius  taught  there)^  is  under 
Catholic  control. 
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With  these  facts  about  the  difference  in  languages,  the  governing 
class  speaking  French  and  the  other  class  speaking  Flemish,  we  are 
not  surprised  that  there  is  a  very  large  pauper  class.  In  West 
Flanders  i  in  8  inhabitants  is  a  pauper ;  in  East  Flanders,  which 
has  the  densest  population  in  Christendom,  —  760  people  to  the 
square  mile, —  i  in  16;  Hainault,  i  in  20;  Limburg,  i  in  24 ;  Li^ge, 
I  in  28 ;  Brabant,  i  in  36 ;  Antwerp,  i  in  41  ;  Namur,  i  in  91  ;  Luxem¬ 
bourg,  I  in  660.  The  struggle  in  behalf  of  popular  education  has 
resulted  in  reducing  greatly  the  number  of  illiterates,  although  in 
1879  there  were  23,  in  100  conscripts  for  the  army,  who  could  not 
read  and  write  ;  in  1843  there  were  51  in  100  who  could  not  read  and 
write;  in  1845  there  were  40  per  cent  illiterate;  in  1863,  30  per 
cent  illiterate  ;  in  1874,  25  per  cent. 

I  have  dwelt  long  on  these  facts  because  the  whole  subject  of  the 
Belgian  nation — its  people,  its  patient  industry,  its  energy  and 
prosperity,  its  illiteracy,  its  pauperism,  its  popular  government, 
its  religion,  its  liberalism  —  all  together  seemed  to  me  a  mass  of 
contradictions,  a  puzzle  rather  than  a  problem  that  could  be  solved 
rationally.  The  facts  in  regard  to  the  different  races  and  the 
different  languages  throw  light  on  the  former  facts,  and  the  history 
of  the  country  shows  the  school  of  patience  in  which  its  successive 
generations  have  been  disciplined  for  five  hundred  years. 

II,  The  League  of  Instruction. 

In  December,  1864,  a  society  was  formed  among  the  “liberal” 
party  which  called  itself  “  The  League  of  Instruction,”  and  defined 
its  object  to  be  “The  spreading  and  improving  of  education  and 
instruction  in  Belgium,  and  the  bringing  about  of  social  progress  by 
proper  legislation.” 

It  instituted  measures  to  compare  the  Belgian  laws  relating  to 
education  with  those  of  Holland,  of  France,  and  of  Austria,  and 
published  the  results  in  a  report.  It  further  collected  information 
regarding  school  committees  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  England, 
Holland,  and  Wurtemberg ;  and  by  advice  of  the  League,  committees 
in  accordance  with  the  conclusions  reached  were  formed  in  the  cities 
of  Brussels  and  Antwerp.  The  League  also  started  the  plan  of 
“school  tours  of  inspection,”  — a  school  visiting  some  neighborhood 
famous  for  its  history  or  its  institutions  or  its  industries,  and  study, 
ing  it  under  the  supervision  of  the  schoolmaster.  It  also  gave 
special  attention  to  the  education  of  girls ;  it  devised  measures  to 
improve  the  corps  of  teachers  and  to  increase  their  salaries ;  it 
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sought  to  build  up  libraries  for  the  people,  and  has  already  taken 
part  in  the  founding  of  nearly  one  hundred  libraries  ;  it  issues  lists  of 
suitable  books  for  libraries  and  publishes  the  statistics  of  existing 
libraries ;  it  seeks  to  encourage  intellectual  activity  by  courses  of 
lectures.  In  1877  the  League  established  at  Brussels  a  model  school, 
designing  in  it  to  continue  the  same  method  and  the  application  of 
what  it  calls  the  “intuitive  exercises”  {i.  c.,  cultivation  of  observa¬ 
tion  by  sense-perception)  invented  by  Froebel  ;  it  carries  out  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  kindergarten  into  higher  education.  While  Froebel  uses 
plays  and  games,  and  employs  “  gifts  and  occupations,”  the  Brussels 
model  school  uses  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences  for  this 
education.  It  tries  to  use  objects  somewhat  as  the  Oswego  object- 
lesson  system  does.  It  lays  great  stress  on  the  natural  sciences, 
accordingly,  and  seems  to  place  somewhat  in  the  background  the 
human  sciences  and  the  studies  of  literature,  the  fine  arts,  history, 
philology,  philosophy,  and  logic. 

For  the  support  of  its  model  school  and  to  defray  its  own  expenses, 
the  League  of  Instruction  collects  what  it  calls  “the  school  penny,” 
and  in  1877  its  income  was  $20,cxx)  from  this  source.  Its  numerous 
members  subscribe  annually  a  sum  not  less  than  twenty  cents  each ; 
and  this,  with  the  “school  pence,”  gives  the  League  a  large  income 
for  its  enterprises  (“  school  pence  ”  being  an  intended  reminder  of 
“  Peter’s  pence  ”).  Mr.  Charles  Buis,  the  sheriff  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  city  of  Brussels,  is  the  secretary  of  the  League,  a  very 
able  man,  and  the  chief  worker  and  planner  in  the  International 
Congress  of  Educators  of  1880. 

III.  The  Organhation  of  the  Congress. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  semi-centennial  celebration  of  Belgian 
independence,  this  League  of  Instruction  availed  itself  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  aid  its  cause  by  organizing  this  International  Congress  of 
Educators ;  and  it  secured  the  approval  of  the  government  so  far  as 
to  obtain  the  use  of  the  name  of  the  Minister  of  Education,  Van 
Humbeeck,  as  honorary  president  of  the  congress. 

The  most  important  thing  in  the  organization  of  the  congress,  and 
the  thing  that  showed  the  utmost  practical  wisdom  on  the  part  of 
its  originators,  was  the  complete  elaboration  of  the  programme  of 
work,  its  division  into  sections,  and  the  selection  of  distinguished 
specialists  among  the  educators  of  different  countries  around  Bel¬ 
gium  to  write  essays  or  treatises  on  the  several  themes  for  discus¬ 
sion,  and  send  them  in  to  the  executive  committee,  so  that  they 
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could  be  printed  before  the  meeting  of  the  congress  and  distributed 
to  its  members  on  arrival,  and  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  discussions. 

The  volume,  in  which  were  printed  all  of  the  discussions  received 
up  to  the  last  moment  before  printing,  contained  975  royal  octavo 
pages,  of  w'hich  304  were  devoted  to  essays  on  the  topics  of  the 
first  section,  or  primary  education  ;  98  to  secondary  (high-school) 
instruction ;  93  to  university  education  ;  1 1 1  to  special  professional 
and  industrial  schools  ;  1 1 1  to  the  education  of  adults;  and  215  to 
school  hygiene,  or  the  construction  of  proper  buildings  and  the  care 
of  the  health  of  pupils. 

The  general  committee,  formed  of  prominent  educators  from 
various  countries,  early  in  1880,  numbered  414  who  accepted  the 
invitation  to  serve  on  the  committee.  Of  these,  45  were  from  Ger¬ 
many  ;  37  from  Great  Britain;  21  from  Austria;  6  from  Brazil;  2 
from  Chili;  7  from  Denmark;  18  from  Spain;  3  from  the  United 
States;  36  from  France;  21  from  Italy;  30  from  Holland;  ii  from 
Portugal;  2  from  Russia;  7  from  Sweden  and  Norway;  14  from 
Switzerland  ;  and  154  from  Belgium. 

Of  the  282  foreign  members  present  who  had  joined  the  congress 
on  the  first  day,  there  were  30  from  Germany ;  34  from  England  ;  17 
from  Austria;  5  from  Denmark;  21  from  Spain  ;  i  from  the  United 
States;  141  from  France;  8  from  Italy;  6  from  Portugal;  6  from 
Russia ;  4  from  Sweden  and  Norway  ;  9  from  Switzerland.  Large 
delegations  came  in  later  in  the  week,  and  there  were  many  hundreds 
from  Belgium.  It  is  stated  that  there  were  nearly  2000  members, 
all  told,  before  the  close  of  the  sessions.  I  venture  the  assertion  that 
no  one  ever  saw  in  America  or  in  England  such  animation  and  ora¬ 
torical  display  in  a  convention  of  educators.  In  the  primary  section 
there  were  a  large  number  of  women  of  distinguished  ability,  who 
spoke  with  great  eloquence  —  and  used  sharp  words  sometimes. 

There  were  numerous  invitations  to  the  members  of  the  congress 
to  attend  this  and  that  institution,  —  the  model  school  of  Brussels,  the 
university,  the  libraries,  the  pedagogic  museum,  and  various  other 
attractions.  On  Tuesday  there  was  a  great  fete  at  Antwerp,  to  which 
the  members  of  the  congress  were  conveyed  by  special  train,  feasted 
on  board  a  special  steamer,  entertained  with  fire-works,  and  carried 
back  to  Brussels  at  midnight,  all  free  of  e.xpense  on  their  part.  On 
Wednesday,  a  great  reception  at  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  decorated  and 
illuminated  for  the  occasion ;  songs  from  choirs  of  school  children ; 
free  champagne,  etc. 

On  Thursday  there  was  a fHc  de  cerclcy  an  artistic  and  literary  gath¬ 
ering  in  an  enormous  building ;  a  great  orchestra  ;  walls  covered  with 
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pictures  illustrative  of  the  history  of  Belgium  :  the  king  and  queen 
coming  in  late  in  the  evening  with  their  retinue.  There  was  a  ban¬ 
quet  on  Friday  evening. 

The  sessions  of  the  sections  of  the  congress  were  held  in  the 
morning.  The  afternoon  was  devoted  to  a  general  meeting  of  the 
whole  congress,  in  which  the  special  topic  of  most  general  interest 
was  selected  from  the  programme  of  the  sections  and  debated. 

After  this  brief  outline  of  the  e.xternal  conditions,  I  propose  to 
discuss  in  my  next  article  the  educational  bearing  of  the  papers  and 
debates  which  constituted  the  essential  work  of  the  congress. 
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EVOLUTION  IN  COLLEGE  GOVERNMENT. 

The  province  of  college  government  has  received  additional  definition  in 
recent  administration.  Syracuse  University  was  established  about  ten  years 
ago ;  two  features  of  its  plans  were  coeducation  of  the  sexes  and  an  absence 
of  dormitories.  At  the  beginning  of  its  history  the  Faculty  gave  proper  notice 
that  students  would  be  held  amenable  to  municipal  authority  like  other  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  city.  The  current  of  affairs  ran  smoothly  until  a  month  or  two 
since,  when  the  first  overt  act  startled  the  college  and  the  city,  —  a  freshman 
had  been  hazed  the  night  before,  d'he  dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts 
of  the  University,  Ur.  John  R.  French,  acting  in  his  capacity  as  a  citizen, 
entered  in  the  police  court  of  the  city  a  formal  complaint  against  four 
students  of  the  college  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  hazing,  charging  them 
with  having  disturbed  the  peace  of  the  community.  Counsel  were  employed. 
Without  his  knowledge,  the  complaint  that  had  been  made  by  Dr.  French 
was  withdrawn  at  the  opening  of  the  trial,  and  one  was  substituted  that  was 
taken  out  in  the  name  of  the  young  man  who  had  been  hazed.  After  a 
protracted  and  excited  trial,  the  jury  brought  in  a  verdict  of  “no  cause  of 
action.”  This  decision  was  unexpected,  and  apparently  so  much  at  variance 
with  the  facts  which  were  brought  out  in  the  examination  that  the  Faculty 
thereupon  suspended  those  students  from  the  college  for  an  indefinite 
period,  having  previously  given  due  notice  to  the  accused  that  they  might 
appear  in  their  own  defence.  The  course  pursued  by  the  administration  has 
been  commended  almost  unanimously  by  other  colleges  and  by  the  public. 

A  brief  investigation  will  show  that  this  event  indicates  marks  of  govern¬ 
mental  progress  in  colleges.  The  original  thirteen  colonies  which  consti¬ 
tuted  the  United  States  in  1776  were  settled  by  people  who  sought  freedom 
from  the  traditions  and  oppressions  which  controlled  social  and  civil  insti¬ 
tutions  in  the  Old  World.  The  Puritans  hated  persecution  and  loved  equality 
and  liberty;  they  believed  in  no  aristocracy  save  that  of  manhood.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  the  colleges  which  were  established  by  these  early  settlers 
adopted  many  of  the  traditions  and  customs  of  those  European  universities 
which  were  founded  in  the  Middle  Ages,  thus  planting  and  fostering  a  spirit 
of  caste  and  servitude  in  the  midst  of  institutions  whose  genius  is  freedom. 
'I'he  multiplication  of  colleges  spread  the  practice  and  feeling  of  caste  ;  the 
common  people  regarded  students  in  a  college  as  though  they  had  nothing 
in  common  with  them  under  the  civil  law ;  the  students  gradually  came  to 
feel  that  their  persons  were  endowed  with  a  sacredness  like  to  that  which 
enveloped  in  mystery  the  priests  of  the  ancient  oracles ;  the  populace  winked 
at  college  pranks  as  being  freaks  of  boyhood  ;  if  a  student  lost  his  life  in 
midnight  orgies  which  were  instituted  upon  classical  models  to  initiate  a 
novice  into  the  rites  of  the  fraternity,  the  bereaved  parents  mourned  a  son 
as  one  whose  death  was  occasioned  by  an  unavoidable  accident.  Of  late 
years,  however,  the  people  have  come  to  realize  the  existence  of  this  spirit 
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of  antagonism  between  the  traditions  of  colleges  and  the  genius  of  Amer¬ 
ican  institutions  ;  the  introduction  of  natural  science  and  practical  work 
into  courses  of  study  has  had  the  effect  to  break  into  the  traditions  of  the 
Roman  and  Grecian  mysteries  ;  the  glamour  of  the  cap  and  gown  has  disap¬ 
peared  ;  a  college  student  has  become  amenable  to  the  civil  law.  The 
administration  of  college  government  at  Syracuse  University  marks  the 
stage  of  evolution  which  educators  must  welcome ;  it  denotes  the  near 
approach  of  those  days  in  which  only  one  principle  of  government  will  be 
recognized,  both  in  and  out  of  college,  —  the  civil  law  of  the  land. 


SUICIDE  AS  A  PROBLEM  IN  EDUCATION. 

The  Nihilists  in  Russia  move  to  their  appointed  tasks  of  assassination 
with  “  death  to  the  ruler  ”  in  one  hand,  and  “  death  to  self  ”  in  the  other. 
This  disregard  of  life  is  not  a  recent  phenomenon  :  suicide  has  appeared  in 
all  ages  of  history.  The  facts  of  suicide  afford  to  the  psychologist  and  to 
the  educator  data  for  an  inductive  investigation  of  the  capacities  of  the 
human  soul  in  a  very  important  department  of  its  activities.  In  order  to 
place  the  subject  of  suicide  in  its  true  light,  it  becomes  necessary  to  intro¬ 
duce  a  brief  historical  survey  of  the  general  matter  under  review.  It  may 
be  said  as  a  sweeping  generalization  that,  aside  from  destruction  of  life  in 
w’arfare  and  murder,  there  are  two  sources  of  violence  from  which  death 
emanates,  (i.)  People  have  been  executed  because  they  entertained  views 
of  faith  and  practice  regarding  life  which  were  obnoxious  to  the  rulers ; 
these  cases  are  known  as  martyrdom,  and  the  term  is  correlative  with  per¬ 
secution.  (2.)  People  have  died  violent  deaths  at  their  own  hands  to  serve 
their  country  or  their  friends,  or  to  save  themselves  from  a  worse  death  ; 
this  form  of  suicide  has  been  called  martyrdom  sometimes.  People  have 
killed  themselves  for  still  other  reasons.  These  two  classes  of  self-destruc¬ 
tion  agree  in  the  voluntary  character  of  the  act  of  violence,  and  hence  are 
designated  suicides. 

Turning  now  to  history,  blood-red  stains  of  suicides  appear  upon  the 
following  pages  :  Bands  of  gladiators  went  about  the  country  engaging  to 
give  combats  publicly  or  privately  for  a  stipulated  price,  the  survivors  in 
the  arena  taking  the  purse  ;  in  Rome,  people  of  rank  as  well  as  persons  of 
low  degree  would  leap  voluntarily  into  the  gladiatorial  arenas,  and  join  in 
deadly  contests :  these  instances  illustrate  suicides  which  occurred  under 
gladiatorial  excitements.  Hegesias,  the  celebrated  rhetorician,  was  banished 
from  Alexandria  by  Ptolemy,  because  he  was  so  successful  in  persuading 
multitudes  to  believe  that  deatli  is  the  happiest  lot  of  mortals.  Seneca 
advocated  suicide,  and  committed  himself  to  the  warm  bath  in  order  to 
escape  a  worse  death  at  the  hands  of  Nero.  'I'he  celebrated  Cato  taught 
suicide,  and  stabbed  himself  to  end  his  misfortunes.  Suicide  brought  no 
disgrace  upon  the  family  of  the  deceased.  Barbarian  captives  would  slay 
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themselves  rather  than  destroy  their  friends  in  the  arena,  or  pander  to  the 
lust  of  their  captors.  Political  prisoners  committed  suicide  to  escape  execu¬ 
tion  at  the  hands  of  the  state.  Peregrinus,  being  weary  of  life,  mounted  the 
funeral  pile  in  the  presence  of  a  large  assemblage.  Epictetus  advocated 
suicide.  Virgins  committed  themselves  to  death  by  their  own  hand  in  order 
to  preserve  their  chastity.  Anchorites  shortened  their  lives  by  abstinence 
from  food.  The  Circumcelliones,  in  the  fourth  century,  proclaimed  them¬ 
selves  the  apostles  of  death,  leaping  from  high  cliffs  in  the  paroxysms  of 
frantic  joy.  The  Albigenses  hastened  death  by  bleeding  or  by  starvation 
when  ill.  At  Marseilles,  the  Senate  kept  poison  to  give  to  all  who  could 
prove  that  they  had  sufficient  cause  for  committing  suicide.  The  Jews 
committed  suicide  by  hundreds,  in  France  and  elsewhere,  to  avoid  persecu¬ 
tions.  In  1802  Napoleon  was  obliged  to  issue  disciplinary  orders  to  deter 
his  soldiers  from  committing  suicide.  Melancholy  drove  many  to  self- 
destruction  in  the  monasteries  in  mediaeval  times  in  order  to  escape  dreams, 
or  through  insanity,  or  from  an  inability  to  quell  the  propensities  of  the 
flesh.  Suicide  was  caused  by  hopeless  love,  or  by  extreme  austerity.  The 
Indians  of  the  New  World  laid  violent  hands  upon  themselves  because  of 
the  inhuman  cruelty  of  their  masters,  tiie  Spaniards,  who  finally  terminated 
the  practice  by  telling  the  ignorant  red  men  that  if  they  killed  themselves, 
and  thus  escaped  into  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  other  world,  their  masters 
would  meet  them  there  again  to  punish  them.  The  witches  of  Europe 
committed  suicide  to  escape  torture.  Epidemics  of  suicide  have  occurred, 
caused  by  insanity,  as  that  of  the  girls  of  Miletus,  the  women  of  Marseilles, 
and  that  of  the  women  of  Lyons ;  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
the  malady  infected  the  Neapolitan  districts,  multitudes  marching  down  to 
the  sea  shore  and  plunging  beneath  the  waves.  Grotius  and  Puffendorf 
distinguished  between  legitimate  suicide,  as  where  one  kills  himself  to  escape 
some  sin  or  as  a  soldier  firing  a  mine,  and  illegitimate  suicide,  as  when  one 
seeks  his  own  life  in  order  to  escape  execution  or  to  save  a  friend.  Self- 
destruction  was  more  common  in  England  in  the  seventeenth  and  eigh¬ 
teenth  centuries  than  upon  the  Continent ;  it  increased  in  France  amidst 
the  turmoils  of  the  Revolution.  The  revival  of  classical  learning  made 
men  familiar  with  the  ancient  heroes,  many  of  whom  advocated  suicide  and 
died  by  their  own  hand.  Statistics  show  that  suicide  is  on  the  increase  in 
those  countries  which  are  most  given  to  study,  learning,  turmoil  of  com¬ 
merce,  crowded  cities,  multiplication  of  luxuries,  and  the  exaltation  of  the 
emotional  nature  ;  religious  scepticism  has  weakened  the  horror  of  death 
by  one’s  own  hands. 

The  influences  which  have  operated  upon  suicide  in  the  history  of  the 
world  may  be  grouped  under  two  general  heads,  as  follows  :  — 

(i.)  Influences  which  have  encouraged  suicide.  (^/.)  Physical  and  mental 
diseases  have  been  the  cause  of  the  self-destruction  of  multitudes.  The 
educator  is  not  pursuing  this  field  of  influences,  and  therefore  it  is  passed. 
(A)  The  philosophy  of  Stoicism  was  a  chief  cause  of  suicide  in  ancient  and 
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niediceval  ages,  if  indeed  it  has  not  operated  down  to  the  present  day.  This 
philosophy  is  characterized  by  a  disbelief  in  a  future  existence ;  by  a  con¬ 
tempt  of  fear ;  by  a  hatred  of  cowardice  ;  by  an  exalted  love  of  courage ;  by 
an  all-powerful  love  and  devotion  to  the  state  by  the  doctrine  that  pain  is 
to  be  cured  by  death  ;  by  the  theory  that  death  is  remedial  and  not  a  sen¬ 
tence  ;  by  a  recognition  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  ;  by  an  absence  of  love 
for  self  or  for  any  other  person  as  an  individual ;  by  the  conception  that 
virtue  consists  in  bravery,  in  a  high  regard  for  right,  in  hatred  of  wrong, 
in  patriotism,  in  austerity,  in  despising  a  life  of  ease,  and  in  a  fearless  dis¬ 
charge  of  duty.  In  short.  Stoicism  taught  that  man  owns  himself  absolutely ; 
that  his  will  is  supreme  to  decide  his  acts ;  that  patriotism  is  his  first  and 
highest  duty;  that  there  is  no  objection  to  religious  rites,  although  they  sig¬ 
nify  nothing  for  the  future ;  and  that  death  is  a  euthanasia  or  an  abridgment 
of  disease,  and  a  guaranty  against  the  decrepitude  of  old  age.  The  philos¬ 
ophy  of  Stoicism  has  no  sense  of  sin  in  its  conceptions. 

(2.)  Influences  which  have  discouraged  suicide,  {ai)  Pythagoras  and  Plato 
taught  the  religious  theory  that  man  is  appointed  of  God  to  posts  of  duty, 
and  that  to  leave  them  by  committing  suicide  is  rebellious,  {bi)  Aristotle 
and  the  Greek  legislators  taught  the  civic  doctrine  that  man  belongs  to  the 
state,  and  to  commit  suicide  is  to  abandon  man’s  highest  obligations. 
(ci)  Plutarch  and  other  humanitarians  advocated  the  theory  that  human  dig¬ 
nity  opposes  suicide,  as  being  an  act  of  cowardice  which  is  unworthy  of  man. 
(</.)  The  Neoplatonists  derived  an  argument  against  self-destruction  from 
the  doctrine  of  Mysticism,  or  Quietism,  which  held  that  all  perturbations  of 
mind  are  pollution  of  the  soul,  and  that  any* excitement  which  is  strong 
enough  to  prompt  suicide  is  a  crime,  (ei)  Christianity  teaches  the  doctrine 
that  man  will  live  in  a  future  state  ;  that  he  belongs  to  his  family  ;  that  sui¬ 
cide  is  murder  which  is  punishable  hereafter  ;  that  man  belongs  to  God  ;  that 
the  troubles  and  pains  of  this  life  are  disciplinary  for  the  next  world ;  that 
death  is  a  sentence  ;  that  human  life  is  sacred  before  the  Most  High  ;  and 
that  the  joys  and  punishments  of  the  future  life  prohibit  self-destruction. 
In  addition  to  these  motives  for  and  against  committing  suicide,  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  added  from  a  late  number  of  the  “  Fortnightly  Review”  :  — 

“  VV.  C.  H - ,  aged  fifty,  a  laborer,  who  had  four  times  attempted,  at  last 

committed  suicide  by  drowning  himself ;  a  brother  had  drowned  himself  at 
the  same  spot ;  a  sister  poisoned  herself,  and  another  sister  had  attempted 
suicide.  Among  the  three  hundred  cases  I  find  but  two  in  which  heredity 
may  be  suspected,  though  I  have  not  usually  made  inquiries  as  to  this  point. 
One  man  had  an  uncle  who  had  poisoned  himself,  and  a  grandfather  who 
cut  his  throat,  both  under  the  influence  of  drink,  and  a  woman  said  her 
father  had  blown  his  brains  out  about  a  year  before  her  attempt  to  poison 
herself.  The  temperament  and  dispositions,  however,  which  prompt  or 
incline  to  suicide  are  no  doubt  matters  of  transmission  from  parents,  who  have 
not  taught  or  transmitted  the  power  of  self-government  and  the  reverence 
for  life  which  they  themselves  did  not  possess.  Secondly,  I  cannot  doubt 
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but  that  the  sentimental  glamour  thrown  over  suicide  by  some  poets  and 
novelists  has  had  an  evil  result,  which  they  would  be  eager  to  deprecate.  I 
distinctly  assert,  for  example,  my  belief  that  the  poem  of  T.  Hood,  ‘  The 
Bridge  of  Sighs,’  written  with  the  sole  object  of  evoking  charity  for  the 
despised,  has  yet,  with  a  certain  class,  tinged  suicide  with  a  halo  of  romance, 
and  afforded  a  Justification  of  cowardice  and  crime  to  the  unreasoning  and 
hysterical.  Thirdly,  many  of  the  attempts  that  have  come  undjr  my  notice 
are  distinctly  attributable  to  the  ordinary  violently  exaggerated  language  of 
parents,  perhaps  especially  mothers,  of  the  poorer  classes.  ‘  I  ’ll  break  every 
bone  in  your  body,’  is  an  ordinary  way  of  expressing  displeasure  at  some 
trivial  offence  of  a  child ;  and  no  one  who  has  been  forced  to  overhear  ‘  a 
few  family  words  ’  will  wonder  how  that  deed  of  violence,  which  is  threat¬ 
ened  with  no  intention  whatever  of  accomplishment,  becomes  in  a  less 
guarded  moment  the  suggestion  of  a  crime  which  is  familiar  in  language, 
though  never  really  contemplated  hitherto  in  act.  Brought  up  in  an  atmos¬ 
phere  of  threats  against  life,  what  wonder  if  children  proceed  from  the  sin 
of  word  to  that  of  deed  ?  ” 

In  the  presence  of  the  foregoing  recital,  turn  again  to  the  phenomena  of 
Nihilism  as  it  is  manifested  in  St.  Petersburg.  Navrotsky  threw  a  bomb 
under  the  carriage  of  Alexander  II.,  swallowed  a  virulent  poison,  and  imme¬ 
diately  expired.  Russakoff  threw  a  second  bomb,  and  drew  his  pistol  to 
shoot  himself.  Sophie  Pieoffsky,  when  guarding  the  hut  from  which  the 
railroad  was  mined  in  a  former  attempt  to  destroy  the  Czar,  carried  a  pistol 
to  explode  the  dynamite  instantly  in  case  of  discovery.  A  young  woman 
who  belonged  to  the  aristocracy  was  suspected  of  complicity  with  the  Nihil¬ 
ists  ;  fearing  that  she  might  divulge  some  secret  of  the  order,  she  shot  her¬ 
self.  Pieoffsky  was  a  woman  of  education,  and  it  is  said  that  the  judge  who 
pronounced  sentence  of  death  against  her  was  a  former  suitor  for  her  hand 
in  marriage.  Before  suffering  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law,  Russakoff, 
Jeliaboff,  and  Pieoffsky  stated,  without  reserve,  the  motives  for  their  action 
in  assassinating  the  Czar,  explaining  that  the  Socialists  desire  peace,  pros¬ 
perity,  and  national  liberty ;  that  they  regard  regicide  as  a  painful  yet  neces¬ 
sary  means  to  these  ends ;  that  they  are  not  seeking  life  in  cold  blood  and 
purposeless ;  that  they  desire  the  liberty  of  propaganda ;  and  that  they  act 
according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  moved  by  a  heart  and  soul.  Viewed 
from  the  standpoint  of  national  liberty,  as  it  is  conceived  by  Nihilism,  these 
instances  exemplify  a  spirit  of  lofty  patriotism  and  moral  heroism  ;  they  are 
examples  of  martyr-suicide.  When  considered  from  the  plane  of  selfish¬ 
ness,  they  are  instances  of  profoundest  love  of  brotherhood ;  here  they  are 
martyr-suicide.  The  state  government  regards  them  as  monstrous  crimes, 
whose  legal  penalties  are  anticipated  by  fdo  de  sc.  Under  the  light  of  religion, 
the  cases  show  either  a  blind  indifference  and  a  stoical  disregard  about  the 
future  life  and  its  rewards,  or  else  they  evince  an  abiding  conviction  that  God 
calls  for  these  self-immolations  in  order  to  hasten  the  day  of  universal  eman¬ 
cipation  of  man ;  here  the  instances  are  cither  suicide  or  martyr-suicide. 
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The  phenomena  that  are  presented  in  the  foregoing  condensed  statement 
constitute  the  elementary  facts  out  of  which  the  educator  is  to  evolve  a 
theory  that  shall  guide  his  practice  in  the  schools.  Relegating  to  the 
physician  all  cases  of  insanity  or  palpable  disease,  there  remain  marked 
psychological  phases  of  suicide.  The  victims  are  characterized  by  a  deep 
conviction  of  earnestness  in  their  purposes ;  they  believe  in  no  future  exist¬ 
ence,  or  else  they  are  fully  persuaded  that  God  is  well  pleased  with  the  sacri¬ 
fice  which  suicides  make  to  him  ;  they  believe  that  the  ends  which  they 
purpose  justify  the  means  which  they  adopt  to  attain  them ;  they  maintain 
in  practice  that  human  life  is  secondary  to  specific  objects,  taking  counsel  of 
nothing  but  their  own  unaided  and  perturbed  judgments  in  the  premises. 
Inasmuch  as  motives  causing  suicide  are  religious,  patriotic,  stoical,  concep¬ 
tions  of  right  and  wrong,  and  notions  of  good  and  evil,  the  catalogue  of 
inducements  which  the  educator  can  use  to  incite  in  youth  a  horror  of 
suicide  appears  to  be  exhausted.  Waiving  an  examination  of  the  subtile 
influences  w'hich  subject-matter  exerts  upon  psychical  states  in  the  minds  of 
youth,  of  the  ignorant,  and  of  the  educated,  one  practical  idea  remains 
which  can  be  magnified  in  the  schools  :  this  is  the  conception  of  the  sacred¬ 
ness  of  human  life.  This  influence  appears  to  be  about  the  only  one  which 
is  left  to  the  educator,  all  the  others  having  been  urged  to  extenuate  or 
teach  suicide.  In  connection  with  this  notion,  the  educator  must  diligently 
investigate  conditions  of  mind  which  are  induced  by  study  and  e.xcitements 
of  the  business  world.  Another  historical  fact  is  significant :  suicidism  sen¬ 
sibly  decreased  in  the  world  with  the  introduction  and  spreading  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  principally  from  the  greater  power  which  it  gave  to  the  notion  of 
sacredness  of  life. 


MISCELLANE O  US  NO TES. 

Some  time  ago  President  Hayes  appointed  President  Angell,  of  Michi¬ 
gan  University,  minister  plenipotentiary  to  negotiate  treaties  between  the 
government  of  China  and  that  of  the  United  States.  President  Angell  went 
to  Peking  at  once.  In  an  incredibly  short  time  messengers  returned  to 
Washington  bearing  two  treaties,  one  relating  to  emigration  and  the  other 
to  commerce,  both  of  which  were  ratified  May  3,  4  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  United  States  Senate.  This  history  is  gratifying  to  the  fraternity, 
because  it  illustrates  the  high  estimation  in  which  statesmen  hold  educators, 
and  the  distinguished  abilities  which  command  this  confidence. 

Lord  Beaconsfield  had  a  remarkable  career.  His  theory  of  statesman¬ 
ship  was  essentially  Jewish  in  its  characteristics;  he  believed  in  the  divine 
appointment  of  royalty,  and  concentrated  all  the  glory  of  the  kingdom 
around  the  person  of  his  august  queen,  Victoria,  with  as  much  enthusiasm 
as  his  ancestors  displayed  towards  the  kings  at  Jerusalem.  He  extended 
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the  right  of  suffrage  among  the  people,  but  he  emptied  all  this  additional 
power  into  the  current  of  his  own  ambition.  When  time  shall  divest  his 
triumphal  procession  of  its  scenic  effects  and  spectacular  posings,  the  form 
of  benjamin  Disraeli  will  stand  before  the  world  as  a  man  who  was  not 
actuated  by  those  sublime  conceptions  of  inaUenable  rights  and  national 
liberty  which  ennoble  man. 

Thomas  Carlyle  has  closed  his  labors  upon  earth.  His  mind  possessed 
great  native  vigor ;  the  forms  of  his  thought  were  characterized  by  rugged¬ 
ness  ;  his  hatred  of  sham  colored  his  conceptions  of  the  living  age  of  his¬ 
tory  ;  his  sympathy  with  his  fellow-men  was  incomplete,  because  his  bias  of 
feeling  was  towards  cynicism.  The  educator  asks  whether  his  theories  of 
life  and  his  estimation  of  character  have  been  such  as  to  increase  the  sum 
total  of  influences  which  help  mould  into  man  the  youth  who  are  now  on 
the  way  to  responsible  life.  ’The  meridian  sun  of  Carlyle’s  fame  descended 
rapidly  after  his  death,  when  it  became  known  that  he  had  entertained 
avowed  disdain  for  his  contemporaries.  A  candid  judgment  must  rank  him 
low  as  an  educator,  because  of  his  strong  prejudices,  his  cynical  attitude 
towards  his  age,  and  his  habit  of  confounding  men  and  actions.  The 
powers  which  lift  the  world  to  loftier  conceptions  and  deeds  are  those  which 
spring  from  a  deep  sympathy  with  man,  with  his  frailties,  with  his  ambitions, 
and  with  his  welfare. 

The  American  Social  Science  Association  has  a  committee  on  education. 
The  subject  of  the  mental  development  of  children  was  referred  to  this 
committee  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  held  last  year.  Mrs.  Emily 
Talbot,  of  Boston,  secretary  of  the  committee,  has  been  active  in  organiz¬ 
ing  the  work  assigned  by  the  body.  She  has  circulated  blanks  which  are 
calculated  to  gather  statistics.  These  blanks  .are  to  be  filled  out  and  returned 
to  Mrs.  Talbot,  the  contents  noted  and  compared,  and  a  table  of  averages 
made,  which  will  be  the  first  thing  the  specialists  will  have  to  begin  their 
work  from.  Among  the  questions  asked  are  the  parentage  of  the  baby’s 
father  and  mother;  their  nationality ;  the  baby’s  weight  at  birth  and  at  stated 
periods  during  the  first  year  of  its  life ;  its  physical  condition ;  the  age  at 
which  it  first  exhibited  consciousness,  and  in  what  manner ;  at  what  age  did 
it  smile,  recognize  its  mother,  notice  its  hand,  follow  a  light  with  its  eyes, 
hold  up  its  head,  sit  alone  on  the  floor,  creep,  stand  by  a  chair,  stand  alone, 
walk  alone  ;  hold  a  plaything  when  put  into  its  hand ;  reach  out  and  take  a 
plaything  ;  appear  to  be  right  or  left  handed  ;  notice  pain,  as  the  prick  of  a 
pin  ;  show  a  like  or  dislike  in  taste  ;  appear  sensible  to  sounds  ;  notice  the 
light  of  a  window,  or  turn  towards  it ;  fear  the  heat  from  stove  or  grate ; 
speak,  and  what  did  it  say ;  how  many  words  could  it  say  at  one  year,  at 
eighteen  months,  and  at  two  years.  These  statistics  are  to  be  compiled,  and 
are  to  constitute  data  from  which  to  evolve  theories  of  psychological  growth 
of  childhood.  Educators  will  await  the  report  of  the  committee  with  great 
interest. 
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Considerable  interest  has  arisen  throughout  the  college  world  in  the 
United  States  because  of  the  late  action  of  the  executive  committee  of 
Cornell  University.  Near  the  close  of  the  year  1880,  this  committee 
adopted  a  resolution,  which  requested  Vice-President  Wm.  C.  Russell  to 
resign  bis  position  at  the  end  of  the  college  year,  June,  1881.  Dr.  Russell 
transmitted  his  resignation  in  April,  and  it  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
committee.  This  case  is  of  peculiar  interest  because  no  reasons  have  been 
assigned  by  the  committee  for  their  action.  President  Andrew  D,  White, 
the  present  distinguished  United  States  minister  at  Berlin,  wrote  a  very 
strong  protest  against  the  action  of  the  committee,  urging  the  retention  of 
Dr.  Russell.  No  member  of  the  Faculty  had  ever  suspected  that  he  could 
be  dismissed  without  cause,  nor  without  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
Undergraduates,  graduates,  and  Faculty  have  remonstrated  against  the  course 
taken  by  the  committee.  The  fundamental  question  involved  in  the  case  is 
this  :  Have  college  men  any  assurances  that  they  possess  rights  which  trus¬ 
tees  are  bound  to  respect  ?  This  question  is  so  important  that  it  would 
seem  that  Dr.  Russell  should  have  refused  to  resign  to  the  committee  ;  this 
refusal  would  have  brought  the  whole  matter  before  the  Board.  Universities 
are  growths  of  years ;  no  man  of  ability  wishes  to  labor  in  a  college  when 
to-morrow  may  find  him  walking  down  the  street  like  St.  Denis,  with  his  head 
under  his  arm  ;  no  man  can  establish  any  great  educational  department  when 
he  is  li.able  to  be  dismissed  without  cause  or  warning  ;  it  is  vital  to  educa¬ 
tional  prosperity  that  teachers  have  a  reasonable  prospect  of  years  before 
them.  How  many  transient  men  would  it  require  to  build  a  reputation  in 
Yale  that  should  be  equivalent  to  that  which  was  established  in  her  history 
by  the  fifty  consecutive  years  of  the  life  of  the  venerable  VV^oolsey?  How 
many  professors,  occupying  the  same  chair  in  turn,  would  be  needed  to  do 
for  Williams  what  the  revered  Hopkins  did  for  her  in  his  half-century  of 
active  work  ?  Chairs  in  educational  institutions  arc  not  created  by  wealth  : 
they  are  evolutions  of  cumulative  Labor  ;  they  are  lives  of  men.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  Cornell  is  not  to  be  launched  suddenly  upon  the  turbulent  sea  of 
uncertainty,  which  the  action  of  the  executive  committee  would  seem  to 
forebode. 

The  Swedish  government  recently  instructed  Prof.  Holmgren  to  examine 
the  train-men  upon  Upsala-Gefle  Railway  in  respect  to  color-blindness.  He 
examined  tw'O  hundred  and  sixty-six  workmen,  and  found  eighteen  of  them 
afflicted  with  the  malady.  In  England,  according  to  Prof,  von  Bezold,  one 
out  of  every  eighteen  persons  is  color-blind.  Prof.  S.  R.  Koehler  speaks  of 
this  malady  as  follows  :  — 

“  The  cause  of  total  or  partial  color-blindness  may  easily  be  understood, 
if  we  accept  the  hypothesis  first  brought  forward  by  the  English  physicist 
Young,  and  now  subscribed  to  by  the  leading  scientific  observers  of  all  coun¬ 
tries.  According  to  Young,  all  the  phenomena  of  color-vision  are  due  to 
the  (hypotheticalj  presence  of  three  different  kinds  of  nerve  fibres  in  the 
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retina ;  that  is  to  say,  in  that  part  of  the  eye  on  which  the  reflected  images 
of  the  objects  of  the  outer  world  are  projected  as  upon  a  screen,  and  through 
the  agency  of  which  the  sensations  produced  by  the  impressions  so  received 
are  transmitted  to  the  brain.  One  of  these  sets  of  nerv'e  fibres  is  supposed 
to  respond  most  readily  to  red,  the  other  to  green,  the  third  to  violet,  or  to 
a  blue  w'hich  verges  closely  upon  violet.  When  all  these  nerve  fibres  are 
absolutely  at  rest,  we  see  nothing.  Improperly  speaking,  we  might  say  that 
we  then  experience  the  sensation  of  black  ;  for  absolute  black  really  pro¬ 
duces  no  sensation,  but  is  rather  the  result  of  the  absence  of  all  sensation. 
On  the  contrary,  when  all  the  nerve  fibres  are  excited  simultaneously  and  to 
an  equal  degree,  we  experience  the  sensation  of  white,  provided  that  the 
amount  of  excitation  is  tolerably  great.  If  the  excitation  is  only  feeble,  we 
see  what  we  call  gray,  —  gray  being  simply  white  of  a  low  degree  of  lumi¬ 
nosity.  All  other  color-sensations  are  produced  by  the  excitation  of  groups 
of  nerves  variously  combined.  Thus,  whenever  the  fibres  which  respond  to 
red  and  those  which  respond  to  green  are  excited  simultaneously,  we  experi¬ 
ence  the  sensation  of  yellow ;  when  the  two  groups  which  respond  respec¬ 
tively  to  green  and  to  violet  are  simultaneously  excited,  we  experience  the 
sensation  of  blue  :  and  so  on  through  the  whole  scale  of  colors.  Again, 
when  all  the  nerve  fibres  are  excited  at  once,  but  to  an  unequal  degree,  we 
perceive  the  result  of  the  mixture  of  one  predominating  color  with  the 
others.  If  we  suppose  the  nerves  responding  to  red  to  be  the  most  violently 
excited,  we  shall  experience  the  sensation  of  red  mixed  with  white,  or  in 
other  words,  of  light  red. 

“  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  this  hypothesis  explains  the  curious  condition 
of  color-blind  persons  very  satisf.actorily.  In  the  case  of  total  color-blind¬ 
ness,  w’e  need  only  to  assume  that  the  nerve  fibres  are  in  an  abnormal  con¬ 
dition,  so  that  each  set,  instead  of  responding  to  only  one  sensation,  responds 
equally  to  all.  The  result  must  necessarily  be  a  total  absence  of  color  in 
the  impressions  received  through  the  eye.  In  the  case  of  a  red-blind  per¬ 
son,  the  nerves  which  ought  to  respond  to  red  may  either  be  paralyzed  or 
they  m.iy  be  wanting  altogether ;  and  all  other  defects  in  color-vision  may  be 
explained  upon  the  same  principle. 

“To  a  limited  extent,  the  inability  to  tell  the  dilTerence  between  certain 
colors  which  is  due  to  partial  color-blindness  may  be  overcome  by  the  use 
of  variously  colored  glasses ;  but  after  all,  no  artificial  p.illiative  will  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  want  of  a  naturally  perfect  eye.” 

The  State  Board  of  Education  of  Connecticut  h.as  formally  recommended 
to  teachers  of  the  public  schools  of  the  State  that  they  shall  teach  “senti¬ 
ments  of  patriotism  and  piety,  fostering  lofty  ideals  of  country  and  duty.” 
This  very  proper  action  of  the  Board  is  characteristic  of  the  boldness  of  the 
people  of  New  England,  ns  an  analysis  of  the  recommendation  will  show. 
Teachers  must  know  what  they  are  required  to  set  before  their  pupils  in 
order  to  serve  their  generation.  Consider  the  magnitude  of  the  recoin- 
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tnendation  :  What  is  patriotism  ?  What  is  piety  ?  Wherein  does  piety  differ  ‘ 

from  sectarianism  in  practice  ?  What  are  lofty  ideals  of  country  ?  What  f 

are  lofty  ideals  of  duty  ?  From  what  sources  shall  teachers  derive  their  b 
own  instruction  in  these  matters  ?  To  what  living  persons  shall  youth  be 
directed  to  witness  an  exemplification  of  these  sentiments  ?  What  American 
institutions  shall  be  examined  to  reveal  the  lofty  ideals  which  are  embodied 
in  them  ?  Shall  youth  be  invited  to  scrutinize  the  present  living  age,  with 
its  turmoil  and  surge  of  conflicts,  or  shall  they  be  carried  to  the  stream  of 
that  historical  part  whose  current  moves  with  the  silence  of  eternal  death, 
yet  whose  waters  fructify  the  soil  out  of  which  spring  the  energies  and 
activities  which  astonish  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  to-day  ?  Answers  to 
all  these  questions  would  fill  volumes ;  it  must  suffice  this  brief  note  to 
consider  a  few  phases  of  the  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  carrying 
out  the  recommendations  of  the  Hoard  in  the  schools. 

Patriotism  is  “  the  passion  which  aims  to  serve  one’s  country,”  Three 
questions  arise  immediately:  (i.)  Is  patriotism  that  love  which  aims  to 
serve  one’s  country  as  against  another  country?  (2.)  Is  it  that  passion 
which  is  willing  to  sacrifice  personal  preferences,  tastes,  and  ambitions  in  j 

order  to  respond  to  the  call  of  fellow-country^men  to  discharge  such  duties  1 

as  they  may  wish  to  burden  him  with  ?  (3.)  Or  is  patriotism  that  love  | 

which  aims  to  serve  one’s  country  as  against  another  patriot  of  the  same  } 

country?  Foreign  wars  developed  that  form  of  patriotism  which  is  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  first  question  ;  these  wars  called  out  the  form  of  patriotic 
virtue  that  is  implied  by  the  second  question,  inasmuch  as  they  called 
for  great  sacrifice.  In  the  history  of  the  United  States,  where  does  that  , 

form  of  patriotism  appear  which  is  brought  out  in  the  third  question  ? 

The  answer  is  found  in  civil  war,  “  deadlocks  ”  in  legislative  bodies,  j 
“senatorial  courtesy”  in  the  United  States  Senate,  “bossism”  in  poli¬ 
tics,  removals  of  able  men  from  places  of  great  responsibility  because 
they  did  not  vote  “  for  me,”  —  these  are  the  overt  acts  which  grow  upon 
this  third  form  of  patriotism.  Lofty  ideals  of  country  depend  upon  one’s 
notions  of  patriotism,  as  is  shown  above.  Teachers  are  exhorted  to  realize 
the  fact  that  the  boy  is  to  become  the  citizen.  What  are  the  duties  of 
a  citizen?  To  vote?  To  abstain  from  voting?  To  vote  according  to  the 
convictions  which  he  entertains,  or  according  to  those  which  his  neighbor  | 

holds?  In  which  of  these  three  estates  do  the  lofty  ideals  of  patriotism 
reside  ?  But  this  whole  subject  is  so  prolific  of  amplification  that  it  cannot 
be  pursued  further.  It  w’ould  appear  that  the  next  imperative  duty  of  the 
Connecticut  Board  would  be  to  cause  a  manual  for  teachers  to  be  prepared 
upon  the  matter  embodied  in  the  recommendations.  Teachers  will  find  it 
difficult  to  proceed  without  some  aid  in  relation  to  these  duties. 
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University  of  Pennsylvania.  Penn  Monthly,  May,  1881. 

Practical  Uses  of  Electricity.  Prof.  Charles  A.  Young,  Ph.  D.  Princeton  Review, 
May. 

Christian  Metempsychosis.  Prof.  F.  Bowen,  Harvard.  Princeton  Review,  May. 

On  Causation  and  Development.  Dr.  McCosh.  Princeton  Review,  May. 

The  Sculptor  and  his  Art.  Prof.  Weir.  Princeton  Review,  May. 

Catholics  and  Protestants  agreeing  on  the  School  Question.  The  Rev.  Isaac  T.  Hecker. 
Catholic  VVorld,  February,  1881. 

Mediazval  Female  Education  in  Germany.  The  late  Lady  Blanche  Murphy.  Catholic 
World,  June. 

Tribal  Condition  of  the  American  Races :  A  Clue  to  the  Condition  of  Society  in  Pre¬ 
historic  Ages.  Rev.  S.  D.  Peet.  American  Antiquarian  and  Oriental  Journal,  April. 

Ancient  Stone  Mounds.  C.  H.  Brinkley.  American  Antiquarian  and  Oriental  Journal, 
April. 

An  Experiment  in  College  Government.  John  M.  Gregory.  International  Review, 
June.  • 

A  Forgotten  Astronomer.  E.  S.  Holden.  International  Review,  June. 

Tenure  of  Office.  Dorman  B.  Eaton.  Lippincott,  June. 

An  American  Salon  in  Rome.  C.  R.  Corson.  Lippincott,  June. 

Carlyle  and  his  World’s  Work.  George  M.  Towle.  Good  Company,  March  and 
April. 

The  Eskimo  Race :  Its  Origin,  Characteristics,  and  Migrations.  S.  J.  Douglass.  Good 
Company,  March  and  April. 

Thomas  Carlyle.  Mrs.  Oliphant.  (Macmillan.)  Eclectic,  June. 

Thomas  Carlyle.  Leslie  Stephen.  Cornhill  Magazine,  June. 

Evolution  in  Relation  to  Materialism.  Joseph  Le  Conte,  LL.  D.  Princeton  Review, 
March. 

Circulars  of  Information  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.  No.  i  — College  Libraries  as  Aids 
to  Instruction.  No.  2  —  Proceedings  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Educational  Association,  at  its  meeting  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  Feb.  18-20,  1880.  No. 

■X  —  Legal  Rights  of  Children.  No.  4  —  Rural  School  Architecture.  No.  5  —  English 
Rural  Schools. 

A  Study  of  Bentley’s  English.  H.  E.  Shepherd.  American  Journal  of  Philology,  May, 
16  pp. 

On  the  Enclitic  “Ne”  in  Early  Latin.  M.  Warren.  American  Journal  of  Philology, 
May,  33  pp. 

Eyes  and  School  Books.  H.  Cohn.  (Deutsche  Rundschau.)  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
May,  6  pp. 

Archxology  and  History.  Foreign  Art  Chronicle  :  American  Art  Review,  February. 

Archaeology  of  Vermont.  G.  H.  Perkins.  American  Naturalist,  June,  14  pp. 

Recent  Excavations  and  Discoveries  at  Athens  and  Olympia.  T.  Davidson.  Bulletin  of 
American  Geographical  Society,  No.  3. 

Government  Explorations  for  1880.  American  Art  Review,  March. 

The  Pergamon  Marbles,  I.  —  Pergamon  :  Its  History  and  its  Buildings.  C.  C.  Perkins. 
Illustrated.  American  Art  Review,  February,  6  pp. 

Prof.  Paine’s  Music  for  “Gidipus  Tyrannus.”  Dwight’s  Journal  of  Music,  May  21. 

Beaconsfield  and  his  Phvsicians,  Dr.  J.  Tucker.  Chicago  .Medical  Journal,  May,  3  pp. 

Lord  Beaconsfield.  P.  Kl.  Potter.  Illustrated.  Scribner’s  Magazine,  June,  3  pp. 

Some  Results  from  the  Census.  American,  March  26,  April  29. 

The  Child  Criminal.  Mrs.  Surr.  Nineteenth  Century,  April,  15  pp. 

The  Children  of  .Society.  Mrs.  E.  H.  Davis.  Phrenological  Journal,  May,  2  pp. 

The  Irish  Colleges  at  Paris.  R.  F.  Farrell.  Catholic  World,  June,  10  pp. 

National  Aids  to  Education.  J.  W.  Patterson.  Education,  May-June,  12  pp. 

Sur  les  Noms  Propres  Basques  contenus  dans  quelques  Documents  Pyreiieens  de  Xle, 
Xlle,  et  XHIe  Siecles.  A.  Luchaire.  Revue  Linguistique,  April,  22  pp. 

On  the  Consonant  Declension  in  Old  Norse,  I.  S.  Primer.  American  Journal  of  Philol¬ 
ogy,  May,  18  pp. 

Physical  Education  (continued).  Dr.  F.  L.  Oswald.  Popular  Science  Monthly,  February, 
12  pp. ;  April,  8  pp. ;  May,  17  pp. 

Appro'-’  -te  Quadratures  of  the  Circle,  IV.  P.  E.  Chase.  Journal  of  Franklin  Insti¬ 
tute,  *'  .,  t)  o. 

Sc  '  J  '  ,iene.  Sanitarian,  June,  4  pp. 

The  W1  ...ton  School  of  Finance  and  Economy.  F.  Rogers.  Penn  Monthly,  May,  8  pp. 


EDUCA  TION. 


The  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf.  M.  G.  Morrison.  Popular  .Science  Monthly, 
May,  6  pp. 

Seeing  and  Thinking.  Prof.  Huxley.  School  Journal,  May  21. 

Teachers’  Examination  iQuestions  for  Wisconsin.  State  Certificates.  Teachers’ Guide» 
Februarj-. 

Teachers’  Examination  Questions  for  Ohio  State  Certificates.  Teachers’  Guide,  March. 

Teachers’  Examination  Questions  for  New  York  State  Certificates.  Teachers’  Guide, 
April. 

Thomas  Carlyle.  W.  M.  Barbour.  New  Englander,  May,  9  pp. 

Thomas  Carlyle.  Westminster  Review,  April,  36  pp. 

Thomas  Carlyle.  M.  O.  W.  O,  (Macmillan’s  Magazine.)  Living  Age,  April  30. 

Home  Life  of  Thomas  Carlyle.  G.  Putnam.  Potter’s  American  Monthly,  May,  3  pp. 

Thomas  Carlyle.  Margaret  F.  Sullivan.  Dial,  March,  3  pp. 

Carlyle’s  Portrait  of  Himself.  J.  MacCarthy.  Catholic  Quarte(ly  Review,  April,  30  pp. 

Mr.  Carlyle.  London  Quarterly  Review,  April. 

The  Literary  Work  of  Carlyle.  G.  Saintsbury.  Scribner’s  Magazine,  May,  15  pp. 

'Thomas  Carlyle.  Rev.  P.  L.  Jones.  Baptist  Review,  April,  15  pp. 

Thomas  Carlyle.  Rev.  J.  W.  Chadwick.  Unitarian  Review,  April,  21  pp. 

Atheism  in  our  Colleges.  E.  D.  Mead.  Unitarian  Review,  April,  8  pp. 

Censures  on  Harvard  College  in  1672.  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical 
Register,  April. 

Colleges  of  Business.  Teacher,  March. 

The  Need  of  a  Radical  Change  in  the  Education  and  Training  of  the  American  Girl,  and 
the  Physician’s  Duty  therein.  Dr.  H.  Osgood.  College  and  Clinical  Record,  March, 
II  pp. 

Education  in  the  United  States.  J.  Eaton.  Sanitarian,  May,  10  pp. 

On  the  Distribution  of  English  Place  Names.  W.  R.  Browne.  Transactions  of  the 
Philological  Society,  Part  1. 

Partial  Correction  of  English  Spelling.  Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society, 
Part  1. 

The  Influence  of  the  German  University  System  on  Theological  Literature.  R.  L.  Dab¬ 
ney.  Southern  Presbyterian  Review,  April,  28  pp. 

On  some  Differences  between  the  Speech  of  Edinburgh  and  London.  T.  B.  Sprague. 
Transactions  of  the  Philological  Society,  Part  1. 

The  Teacher’s  Idea  of  Culture:  Address  by  K.  Stoneman.  School  Bulletin,  April. 

Theological  Education,  VII.  —  Private  Instructions  for  the  Ministry.  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  April,  16  pp. 

Should  University  Degrees  be  given  to  Women?  Westminster  Review,  April,  12  pp. 

Curious  Schools.  By  various  authors.  Boston:  D.  Lothrop  &  Co.,  1881.  3-372  pp., 
illustrated,  1 2mo,  cloth,  $1.00.  Papers  on  —  Cadet  Life  at  West  Point;  Perkins  Institution 
and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind;  Boston  Whittling  Schools;  Philadelphia  School 
of  Reform  ;  About  some  Sewing  Schools ;  A  Chinese  Mission  School ;  The  Flower  School 
at  Corlear’s  Hook ;  Lady  Betty’s  Cooking  School ;  The  Bad  Boys  of  France  ;  The  Children’s 
Hour  —  A  Novel  Art  School;  At  a  Day  Nursery;  Some  Indian  Schools;  The  Training 
School  Ship  “  Minnesota.” 

A  Short  History  of  Education  is  a  reprint  of  the  article  “  Education  ”  in  the  new  edition 
of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  edited,  with  notes  and  references,  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Paj-ne, 
of  the  University  of  Michigan.  It  makes  a  compact  but  comprehensive  history  of  educa¬ 
tion,  including  sketches  of  Sturm,  Ratke,  Comenius,  Montaigne,  Locke,  Milton,  Francke, 
Rousseau,  Basedow,  Salzmann,  Pestalozzi,  Jean  Paul,  Jacotot,  Bell,  Lancaster,  Herbert 
Spencer,  and  Alexander  Bain.  The  literature  of  education  is  treated  at  some  length,  and 
the  public-school  systems  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  are  described.  Prof.  Payne 
adds  a  select  list  of  one  hundred  educational  works,  with  description  and  prices,  and  many 
valuable  notes ;  also  eight  pages  upon  Comenius,  giving  biography,  principles,  bibliog¬ 
raphy,  etc.  C.  W.  Bardeen. 

Mistakes  in  Teaching.  J.  L.  Hughes.  American  edition,  i6mo,  136  pp.,  50c.  C.  W. 
Bardeen. 

The  250  Regents’  Schools  of  the  State  of  New  York,  with  Names  of  the  Principals,  and 
Relative  Rank  in  the  Apportionments  of  the  past  Six  Years.  32mo,  24  pp.,  paper,  25c.  C. 
W.  Bardeen. 

Messrs.  John  Wiley  &  Sons  have  issued  a  second  edition,  revised,  of  West  Point  and  the 
Military  Academy.  By  Edward  S.  Farron,  U.  S.  A. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  publish  A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Nervous 
System.  By  William  A.  Hammond,  M.  D.  This  is  the  seventh  edition  of  Dr.  Ham¬ 
mond’s  well-known  work. 

Thomas  Carlyle.  Mrs.  Oliphant.  (Macmillan,  Cornhill,  Fortnightly  Review,  Good 
Words.)  The  Eclectic,  June. 

The  New  Version  of  a  Protestant  New  Testament.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Becker.  Catholic 
World,  July. 


